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CORRESPONDENCE 


RELATING   TO   THE 


NORTH   AMERICAN   BOUNDARY. 


No.  1. 
Viscount  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Fox. 

^t'act,  Foreign  Office,  June  3,  1840. 

I  SEND  you  herewith,  three  copies  of  the  Report  and  Map,  presented  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  by  Colonel  Mudge  and  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the 
Commissioners  who  were  employed  last  year  to  survey  the  disputed  Territoiy. 

You  will  immediately  transmit  to  Mr.  Forsyth  two  copies  of  the  report  and 
of  the  Map,  saying,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  these  documents 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  That  it  will  of  course  be 
the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  lay  this  Report  before  Parliament;  but 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  wish,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  and  respect  towards 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  a  document,  bearing  upon  a  question 
of  much  interest  and  importance  to  the  two  countries,  should,  in  the  first  place 
be  communicated  to  the  President.  You  will  further  state  that  the  British 
Government  continues  to  feel  an  unabated  desire  to  bring  the  long  pending 
questions  about  the  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  questions  must  be  beset  with  various  and  con- 
siderable inherent  difficulties,  or  they  would  not  have  remained  open  ever  since 
the  year  1783,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  earnest  endeavours  made'bv 
both  Governments  to  bring  them  to  an  adjusment. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that  the  sincere 
desire  which  is  felt  by  both  Parties  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  arrangement  will 
at  length  be  crowned  with  success.  ' 

The  best  clue  to  guide  the  two  Governments  in  their  future  proceedings 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  past  failure ;  and  the 
most  prominent  among  these  causes  has  certainly  been  a  want  of  correct'infbrma- 
tion  as  to  the  topographical  features  and  physical  character  of  the  district  in 
dispute.  This  want  of  adequate  information  may  be  traced  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties  which  embarrassed  the  Netherlaiid  Government  in  its  endeavours  to 
decide  the  points  submitted  to  it  in  1830. 

It  has  been  felt  by  the  British  Government,  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  even  by  the  Government  of  the  contiguous  State  of  Maine. 

The  British  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agreed 
therefore  two  years  ago,  that  a  survey  of  the  disputed  Territory,  by  a  joint 
Commission,  would  be  the  measure  best  calculated  to  elucidate  and  solve  the 
questions  at  issue. 

The  President  accordingly  proposed  such  a  Commission,  and  the  British 
Government  consented  to  it ;  and  it  was  believed  by  the  British  Government, 
that  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Commission  was  to  be  guided  in  its 
local  operations,  had  been  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  arrived  at  by  means  of 
a  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  two  Governments  in 
1837  and  1838. 


The  British  Government  accordingly  transmitted  in  April  of  last  year,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  President,  the  Draft  of  a  Convention  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  the  proposed  Commission. 

The  Preamble  of  that  Draft  recited  textually,  the  agreement  which  had 
been  come  to,  by  means  of  notes  which  had  been  exchanged  between  the  two 
Governments  ;  and  the  articles  of  the  Draft  were  framed,  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  considered,  in  strict  conformity  with  that  agreement. 

But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  think  proper  to  assent 
to  the  Convention  so  proposed. 

That  Government  did  not,  indeed,  allege  that  the  proposed  Convention  was 
at  variance  with  the  result  of  the  previous  correspondence  between  the  two 
Governments ;  but  it  thought  that  Convention  would  establish  a  joint  Com- 
mission "  of  mere  exploration  and  survey,"  and  the  President  was  of  opinion 
that  the  step  next  to  be  taken  by  the  two  Governments,  ought  to  bear  upon  its 
face  stipulations  which  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  final  settlement  under  some 
form  or  other,  and  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  United  States'  Government 
accordingly  sent  to  you,  for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  a 
counter  Draft  of  Convention  varying  considerably,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  admitted,  in 
some  parts  from  the  Draft  as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But 
Mr.  Forsyth  added,  that  the  United  States'  Government  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary  to  comment  upon  the  alterations  so  made,  as  the  text  of  the  counter  Draft 
would  be  found  sufficiently  perspicuous. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  certainly  might  have  expected  that  some 
reasons  would  have  been  given,  to  explain  why  the  United  States'  Government 
declined  to  confirm  an  arrangement  which  was  founded  on  propositions  made 
by  that  Government  itself,  and  upon  modifications  to  which  that  Government 
had  agreed  ;  or  that,  if  the  American  Government  thought  that  the  Draft  of 
Convention  thus  proposed  to  it,  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  previous 
agreement,  it  would  have  pointed  out  in  what  respect  the  two  differed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  this  question, 
concur  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  thinking  that  it  is  on  every 
account  expedient  that  the  next  measure  to  be  taken  by  the  two  Governments 
should  contain,  in  its  details,  arrangements  which  should  necessarily  lead  to 
some  final  settlement ;  but  t'xey  think  that  the  Convention  which  they  proposed 
last  year  to  the  President,  instead  of  being  framed  so  as  to  constitute  a  mere 
Commission  of  Exploration  and  Survey,  did,  on  the  contrary,  contain  stipu- 
lations calculated  to  lead  to  the  final  ascertainment  of  the  boundary  which  ia  to 
be  determined. 

There  was,  however,  undoubtedly  an  essential  difference  between  the  British 
Draft  and  the  American  counter  Draft.  The  British  Draft  contained  no  pro- 
vision embodying  the  principle  of  arbitration.  The  American  counter  Draft  did 
contain  such  a  provision. 

The  British  Draft  contained  no  provision  for  arbitration,  because  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  had  not  been  proposed  on  either  side  during  the  negociations 
upon  which  that  Draft  was  founded,  and  because,  moreover,  it  was  understood 
at  that  time  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  would  be  decidedly  objected  to  bv 
the  United  States.  ' 

But  as  the  United  States'  Government  have  expressed  a  wish  to  embody 
that  principle  iu  the  proposed  Convention,  the  British  Government  is  perfectly 
willing  to  accede  to  that  wish.  You  are  therefore  instructed  to  state  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  consent  to  the  two  principles  which 
iorm  the  main  foundation  of  the  American  counter  Draft;  namely,  first,  that  the 
Commission  to  be  appointed  should  be  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  a 
final  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  order  to  secure  such  a  result,  the  Convention  by  which  the  Commission 
IS  to  be  created  should  contain  a  provision  lor  arbitration  upon  points  as  to 
which  the  British  and  American  Commissioners  may  not  be  able  to  agree. 

You  will,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  there  are  some  matters  of  detail  in  the 
American  counter  Draft  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  adopt,  but 
that  you  will,  by  a  very  early  opportunity,  receive  an  arneiuled  Draft  to  be  sub- 
nutted  to  the  consideration  of  the  President :  and  tb.nt  vnu  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  instructed  to  propose  to  the  President  a  local  and  temporary  arrange- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  collisions  within  the  limits  of  the  disputed 
territory. 
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23&24.  Royal  Proclamation  of  the  Southern  Boundary  of  Quebec,  1763;  which  is  plainly 
taken  from  Pownall's description;  and  the  Highlands,  therefore,  are  those  from 
which  the  St.  Francis  and  Chaudiere  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  which 
the  Connecticut,  tho  Kennebec,  and  tho  Psnobscot  into  the  Atlantic. 
31  Tho  branohes  of  tho  Penobscot  extend  from  west  to  east,  nearly  along  tho  wholo 
southern  face  of  the  Disputed  Territory.  -^  J  a 

Reference  to  Jackson   and  Flint's  purchase  from  Massachusetts  in  1792,  of  lands 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  Highknds  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

24&25.  Evidenco  furnished  by  Greonleafs  Map,  and  his  Stotistical  View  of  the  District  of 
Maino  in  IB18,  that  the  Boundary  of  the  same  purchase  wero  not  fiirthor  north 
than  the  Uighlands  at  the  souruea  of  the  Penobscot. 

25.  The  Strtithriii  Boundary  of  tha  Province  of  Quebec,  was  intended  to  coTer  aU  Canadian 
Settlements. 
Quebec  Act  of  14th  Geo.  III.,  I774. 
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31. 
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35. 
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:i6&37. 


Commi«iiiin  of  Mont«({uo  Wiliimt,  17«I3. 

MoMavbiiMlU  hu  mver  aiqiiirod  any  title  to  landa  north  of  46'  N.  Itt. 

Ini|KiMit>ility  of  pxcoutinn  tlin  anil   Article  of  the  Trokty  of  178:>,    withoat  fint 

•ffroeing  U|Mm  the  IliKhUml*. 
Difficiiltieii  it|i|>rrtninlng  to  cub  of  the  two  Linef,  whoM  junction  it  to  fonn  tha 

north-wc»t  angle. 

R4>Ticw  of  an  Kitract  in  the  original  l«»tin  fVom  tho  Grant  of  Nova  &oli»  in  1631. 

■literal  tmnNlatiiiii  of  tho  wine  Kxtract. 

Kifcrence  to   Map  A,   with   referrnee   to  n  new  conatrnction  of  Iho  dcacriptlon  of 

the  lloundary,  aa  it  Klandii  iu  that  tranalation. 
UncerUinty  at  what  time  tho  error  in  extending,  on  mapa,  the  North  I  jne  aa  fur  na  thu 

St.  Ii«wn-n«',  flmt  occnrred;  hut  it  muit  have  been  aubacquontly  to  lIBW, 
Kcniarkalde  errora  in  MitchcirH  niaiM. 

Krror  in  the  American  tran«lation  of  tho  Qrant  of  Nor»  Scotia  of  1631. 
Y"t  that  traniilatiiiii  was  an  official  one. 
Fir«t  introduction  ..f  the  term  "  due  North  Line,"  in  tho  Commiaaion  of  MontMue 

Wilmot,  l-^aq.,  in  17«i:».  ^ 

Prolialde  roaaonii  for  tho  inaertinn  of  tho  worila  "duo  north  Line,"  in  the  Snd 
Article  of  tho  Treaty  of  17Jl;j. 

IncoiiHiatency  of  the  American  Oovemment  in  abandoning  tho  St.  John  aa  a  D<)un< 
dary  in  1783,  and  in  claiminjf,  in  our  own  timet,  tho  Boundary  beyond  tho  St. 
John,  to  which  they  now  pretend. 

Rcaaon  why  there  woh  no  mention  of  the  Hiver  St.  John  in  tho  Treaty. 

North-west  analo  of  Nova  Scotia.     Opinion  of  the  American  SUteanion,  Mr.  Sulli 

van,  in  1794,  that  the  north- wcat  angle  of  tho  Treaty  had  no  existence. 

Treaty  of  I7U4,  for  tho  identification  of  tho  St  Croix. 

Error  of  tho  Commiiaion,  under  that  Treaty,  in  fixing  tho  point  of  departure  of  tho 
dnc  North  Lino  too  far  to  the  Eaat.  It  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
River  Scoodcair,  or  St.  Croix,  and  not  of  tho  Cheputnaticook.  Moaning  of 
the  word  Scoodeag. 

Explanatory  Article  in  179fl,  to  rcleaao  the  Commiaaionen  (konikttrict  compliance 
with  certain  ntipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1  ;KJ. 

Tho  true  aourro  of  the  St.  Croix  is  at  tho  head  of  tho  north-wcatemmoat  branch ;  and 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  cannot  be  faithfully  executed  without  conimenciog  tho  duo 
North  Lino  at  that  point. 


1*BV8ICA1.  GEOGnAPHY  OP  THE  COUNTRY. — Page  36  to  40. 

37.  The  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coaat  in  North  America,  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 

Rock  Strata. 
The  courae  of  the  River  St.  I^awrenco  conforms  to  the  direction  of  the  Strata. 
Retreat  in  ancient  times  of  tho  waters  in  North  America,  from  higher  levels. 

38.  The  Strata  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  onco  united. 

Tho  alluvial  border  on  tho  right  bank  of  tho  St.  Lawrence,  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river. 
Surface  of  tho  country  in  tno  disputed  territory  modified  by  tho  paasago  of  powerful 

currents. 
Oreenlears  description  of  the  elevated  district  in  Maine,  1816. 
Uis  description  agrees  with  tho  Highlands  of  the  Treaty. 

39.  Description  of  tho  ridges  in  tho  disputed  territory. 

One  of  the  ridges  is  identical  with  the  "  height  of  land"  of  Pownoll,  and  tho  Highlands 
of  tho  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763. 

40.  And  forms  a  part  of  the  axis  of  maximum  elevation. 
It  passes  8r)utli  of  tho  Roostuc  River  to  tho  St.  John  ; 

And,  from  the  valley  of  tho  St.  John  eastward  to  tho  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

This  axis  of  moximum  elevation  is  therefore  the  true  Highlands  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

41.  Description  of  tho  Ilighlanda  claimed  by  the  United  State*  aa  tho  Hiehlands  of  tho 

Treaty  of  1783. 
Tho  American  Highlands  do  not  divide  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions. 
43.  The  American  Highlands  do  not  run  to  the  head  watert  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Spurious  topography  presented  by  American  surveyors. 
Of  which  thu  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  statement  on  the  part  of  Great 

Britain,  p.  148. 

American  Commissioner  refuses  to  consent  to  a  fictitious  map  being  taken  ofi'tho  files. 
Fallacy  of  Mr.  Johnson's  map  exposed  by  tho  joint  survey  of  Mr.  Bumbam  and  Dr* 

Tiarks. 
Attempt  of  tho  American  Commissioner  to  change  the  principle  of  his  argumeat : 

vide  first  statement  on  tho  part  of  Great  Britain,  p.  154. 
Another  spurious  map  offered  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  American  agent. 
ProU'sted  against  by  tho  British  agent,  and  challenged  by  him  to  be  proved  under 

oath.     First  statement  on  tho  part  of  Great  Britain,  p.  158. 
AmpncRn  CommiSaiuircr  withholds  his  consent  to  have  the  survoyorg  exaiulued  under 

oath. 
Recapitulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States. 


43. 


44. 


TABLR  or  CONTENTR. 


Plgo  ia.  Tho  Mritiiih  niitii  of  Dr.  TUrku  i>xrlu<lml  rmiii  thn  flirt. 

Tln)  lli|{lilariil>i  \M  >I')Wii  on  tho  AmiTirmi  innpri  from  thi"  •oiithcm  nonrrn  of  thfl  Oiicllc, 

l<i  tliK  I utiriiniint  wiunu  of  lliu  Mitjuriiu Itc,  aro  now  ri>uii<l,  upttn  an iixMiiination 

lit  tli»  cimntry.  tn  bo  fictitiuiu 
rnxMHilingi  c(f  tho   Aiiii-ricnn   «iir»pjron   in  rrUtion  to  their  a«unie<i   north-wnit 

•n){l«  ul  Nova  Mi'utia, 
The  AiiH'ritan  Aifsnta  hare  ncTor  rzainiiiFi]  tbu  country  wbiiM  thov  vlaiiu  ihoir  Iliirh- 

laiiila  to  Ih'.  " 

40.  Hurvny  of  tho  ('uininiMiononi  of  Msiiio  In  KQA. 

Ailmimiiin  niailn  liy  th«  (lov.rnor  of  Maino  in  hln  annual  adilrr«  lo  thn  Trfifpulaturc, 

flati'd  Jiunmry  'J,  UW,  that  thi-  Aiii.riiani*  hiul  ii.'vcr  cxaniincMl  thuir  own  lino. 
Conimiiwionorn  of  Maiiut  in«triiit«'il,  in  KKWI,  to  ixaniino  thiir  ili)(hlan>la. 
Report  of  tho  Muinf  Coniiniiwloncrii  of  lltMl,  im  dcicrilHtil  \,y  Oovcrnor  Kimt. 
Their  nurth-wtut  anglo  of  Nova  Hcotiu  stated  to  Im)  firuin  2,000  to  3,000  fu«t  obovo  tho 
■en, 

47.  lAn)jHtt)(o  of  tho  Ri'port  lt«df,  of  the  Maine  Commifwinncm  of  Itttfl. 

Tho  Commiwiioni'ni  of  Maino  tnm  hock  without  cxaniinin);  their  iiiKhlandn. 
Exauiinatiim*  of  (iovonior  Kint'ii  awn-rtion  that  tho  prutcndid   nortli-wi»t  anolo  at 

thci  Meti*  i*  from  3,(W0  to  .3,000  feet  aliovo  thti  lovul  of  the  M>a. 
True  height  of  the  American  north-weHt  angle  of  Novo  Hcotin,  not  ijnitd  400  foot. 
4fl.  Explanation  of  the  prohahio  ba«in  of  the  erroMeonn  computation  of  thn  Maino  Comniiii- 

•ioneni  reapecting  tho  elevation  of  their  north-woat  angle  of  No-a  Hcolia. 
49.  Cauio  of  the  error  of  3,lf(0  fi<et,  in  tho  cittimatu  of  tho  American  Agents. 

Review    of   home    or  the  Results   op   the    ruECEDiNo   pages. Pairo 

eo  to  62.  ^ 

60.  Review  ofaonio  of  tho  remiltH  of  tho  ])reeeding  pageii. 

Tho  Fief  of  Modawatica  waa  granted  in  llUU,  eight  yeara  U'foro  tho  date  of  tho 

Charter  of  Maaaachuaieta,  in  I6U1. 
Tho  duo  North  Lino  run,  in  1817  and  in  IClfl,  wan  only  an  exploratory  one,  not 

intended  to  bind  the  partiui. 
Encroachment  of  tho  United  States  at  lloulton. 

51.  InipoaaibiJity  of  executing  tho  aword  of  tho  King   of  thn   NetherlanilH,   ahown  by 
tho  featiirea  of  tho  country  now  ascertained. 
Maps  originating  in  a  statu  of  war,  no  evidence  of  property  in  tho  countries  they 
n'present. 

General  Summary  of  the  results  shown  in  the  rRECEEDma  faoes  op 
THIS  Rei'ort. — Pago  53  to  66. 

CoNOLUSioN.— Pago  50  oiul  57. 


APPENDIX. 


Record  of  barometric  observations,  made  on  the  line  of  tho  maximum  axis  of  elevation, 
from  tho  head  waters  of  tho  Penobscot  and  St.  John's  Rivers  to  the  Boy  of 
Chalcurs,  for  determining  the  approximate  heights  of  land. 
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Maps,  A  and  B. 
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REPORT. 


Ky  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  April  16,  1840. 

IN  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  instructions,  dated  July  9th,  1839, 
requiring  us  to  proceed  to  Her  Majesty's  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  investigations  respecting  the  ' '  nature  and  configuration 
of  the  territory  in  dispute,"  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  "  report"  which  of  the 
three  following  lines  presents  the  best  defined  continuity  of  Highland 
range : — 

"  Eret. — ^The  line  claimed  by  the  British  Commissioners  from  the  sonice  „  .     .    . 
"of  the  Chaudiere  to  Mars'  Hill.  iMt?i*ctioM*o  ihe 

"  Secondly.— The  line  from  the  source  of  the  Chaudiere  to  the  point  at  CommiMk!*ne^  * 
"which  a  line  drawn  from  that  source  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay 
"of  Chaleurs,  intercepts  the  due  north  line. 

"  Thirdly,— The  hne  claimed  by  the  Americans  from  the  source  of  the 
"Chaudiere  to  the  point  at  which  they  make  the  due  north  line  end." 

We  have  the  honour  to  present  the  following  Report  of  our  Pro-  Descriptions  of 
ceedings,  and  of  the  results  which  we  have  arrived  at,  accompanied  with  a  "'P'  A  &  B  ap- 
map  marked  A,  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  of  the  countries  adjacent  ^^'^  '"  ""*  "'' 
to  it,  together  with  a  sheet  marked  B,  of  extracts  from  other  maps,  and  ' 
containmg  a  section  and  a  sketch,  all  of  which  are  alluded  to  in  this  Report. 
The  map  A  is  adjusted  according  to  the  most  recent  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude;  and  is  illustrated  in  as  accurate  and  detailed  a  manner  as  the 
short  period  of  time  allotted  for  the  service  we  have  been  employed  upon 
admitted  of.  bya  faithful  delineation  of  the  physical  geographyof  all  that  portion 
"'North  America  to  which  this  important  Question  relates,  which  lies  south  of 
the  River  of  St.  Lawrence.  Upon  this  map  will  be  found  deline:Ued  the  sources 
and  course  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Highlands  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  to  wit,  "  the  Highlands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head 
of  Connecticut  Rivtr."  Also  the  sources  and  course  of  the  minor  streams 
running  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  lying  north  of  the  River  St.  John, 
between  G7°  48'  and  71°  west  longitude.  To  all  those  natural  features  of 
ttie  country,  we  have  added  and  have  placed  upon  the  face  of  the  map,  in  their 
respective  localities,  numerous  barometrical  altitudes,  carefully  taken,  along 
15^  freat  Axis  of  Elevation,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  the 
Highlands  which  separate  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere  River  and  the 
western  branches  of  the  St.  John's  River,  from  the  western  sources  of  the 
renobscot  River. 

We  have  to  ask  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  upon  reaching 
ine  scene  of  our  operations,  we  learnt,  that  they  were  to  be  carried  on  in' a 
wilderness,  where  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  met  with,  with  the  exception 
01  a  lew  settlers  upon  the  Roostuc  River,  about  forty  miles  west  of  the  St. 
Joiin  s  River,  and  of  a  few  wandering  Indians  employed  in  the  chase,  or  occa- 
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sionally,  ot  some  American  lumberers ;  and  that  our  endeavours  to  nrocurp 
Irom  any  quarter,  correct  topographical  information  of  the  interior  of  th. 
disputed  territory  were  unavailing,  the  most  superficial  and   contradicto  v 
opinions  being  entertained  upon  the  frontiers  as  to  the  sources  of  the  stream, 
and  as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  push  oir 
mvestigations.  with  a  due  regard  to  that   economy  of  time  which  we  werp 
compelled  to  observe.     This  wilderness,  thus  situated,  had  never,  we  believp 
been  crossed  in  the  direction  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take,  by  persons  capable 
ofdescribing  the  country  with  anything  approaching  to  accuracy;  and  con 
sequently,  all  the  maps  which  we  had  seen,  proved  in  the  end'  remarkabiv 
defective.     Indeed,  had  we  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  in  our  serviw 
two  intellig:ent  Indians,  who  had  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  countrv 
by  having  trequently  made  it  the  scene  of  their  hunting  grounds,  and  wiJp 
rude  maps  traced  upon  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  served  often  to 
guide  us.  a  great  portion  of  our  time  might  have  been  lost  in  cuttino-  our  com 
munications  through  forests  and  almost-impenetrable  swamps,   upon   iniu" 
dicious  courses  lor  the  purpose   of  transporting  our  provisions,  instruments' 
and  canoes.    Thus  engaged,  we  had  not  only  to  keep  in  view  the  main  object 
ot  your  Lordship  s  instructions,  but  to  bring  the  general  topography  of  the 
country  into  a  more  accurate  form,  in  order  that  the  map  to  be  made  to 
accompany  this  Report,  might  be  an  intelligent  exponent  of  the   physical 
geography  of  the  country.     This  became  an  important  branch  of  our  under 
taking,  which  had  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  area  between  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs 
and  the  south-western  sources  of  the  St.  John  ;  from  thence,  north-westwardiv 
to    the  Highlands  claimed   by  the   United   States  as  the  Highlands  of  the 
^c?^^n-  IT^^:.'V*^  ^7'.=   and  eastwardly.  from  thence,  at  Various  points 
of  the  Highlands  thus  claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  waters  run- 
ning into  Lake  Metis,  in  north  latitude  48°.    This  last  point  was  reached  at 
the  setting  m  of  the  winter  season ;  and  the  party  on  that  service  had  but  just 
completed  their  observations,  when  they  were  compelled  to  hasten  to  the 
coast  by  very  rigorous  weather,  ice  having  formed  on  the  lakes  and  streams 

We  have  troubled  your  Lordship  with  these  remarks  and  incidents  not 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  our  duty  was  accompanied  with  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  inconvenience  than  was  contemplated  by  us  on  acceptin? 
the  charge  we  have  been  honoured  with,  but  to  account,  in  some  measure 
for  the  delay  in  the  sending  in  of  our  Report.     Your  Lordship  will  please 
lurther  to  understand,  that  after  our  return  to  Fredericton.  in  New  Brunswick 
with  the  various  information  acquired  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have 
described,  a  great  part  of  that  information  had  to  be  applied  to  such  Surveys 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  as  existed  in  the 
Crown  Land  Office  at  Fredericton,  in  such  manner  as  that,  by  transferring 
the  results  of  our  labours  to  the  accurate  outlines  of  the  official  survey*  a 
map  worthy  of  the  public  confidence  might  be  constructed;  and  that  in  con- 
aequence  of  its   being  enjoined    upon  us  in  our  instructions,  to  return  to 
tngland  when  the  season  should  no  longer  permit  us  to  continue  our  operations, 
we  entrusted  the  task  of  filling  up  the  outlines  of  the  official  surveys    to  an 
intelligent  person  belonging  to  the  Crown  Land  Office,  who  had  been  in  our 
service  in  the  capacity  of  Surveyor  and  Commissary  ;*  but  the  final  result 
of  his  labours,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  his  controul,  and  to  adverse 
winds,  arrived  in  England  a  month  later  than  the  period  it  was  expected, 
and  it  has  been  only  by  using  unremitting  diligence,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  prepare  the  comprehensive  map  herewith  submitted  with  this  Report. 
Before  we  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
disputed  territory,  we  deem  it  important  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  defer  the  consideration  of  that  per- 
tion  of  our  Report,  until  we  have  brought  under  your  observation  other 
nriatters.  the  previous  and  well  understanding  of  which,  appears  necessary  to 
the  perfect  illustration  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Ilnd  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783;  which  Article  we  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  with 
the  natural  features  of  the  country. 

*  Mr.  John  Wilkinion. 


NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  DOCUMENTARY  AND  OTHER  EVIDENCE  BEAR. 
ING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  ANCIENT  BOUNDARIES  PRE- 
VIOUSLY TO  THE  TREATY  OF  1783. 

Having  found  the  physical  geography  of  the  disputed  territory  very 
much  at  variance  with  all  the  accounts  of  it  to  which  we  had  had  access, 
and  perceiving  that  the  popular  opinions  regarding  it  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,   owed  their  origin  to  the    previous 
surveys  and  negotiations  respecting  the  Boundary  Question,  some  of  which 
surveys  we  found   singularly  at  variance  with  our  own  careful  observations 
made  on  the  spot,  as  to  the  heights  of  some  leading  point*  of  the  country^ 
of  vital  importance  to  the  question;  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  most  Erroneous  e»ii. 
significant  of  those  previous  estimates,  and  which  were  connected  with  im-  '°"'""fh'''g''«« 
portant  inferences,   were   conjecturally   made,   without    knowledge   of   the  Wey  of'"l8l7* 
truth,  and  that  thus  very  incorrect  statements  had  been  submitted  to  the  '818. 
judgment  of  the  Sovereign  Arbiter,  to  whom,  under  the  Convention  of  the 
29th  of  September,  1827,  those  previous  surveys  were  to  be  referred      We 
shsli,  in  the  course  of  this  Report,  point  out  to  your  Lordship  these  inac- 
curacies  in  a  more  specific  manner. 

Alive  to  the  important  bearing  of  this  somewhat  unexpected  state  of 
things.  It  became  necessary  for  ns  immediately  upon  our  arrival  in  England 
to  enter  upon  a  more  careful  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  dispute  • 
m  which  was  to  be   found  those  arguments  which  had  been  raised  upon  the    ' 
erroneous  statements  we  have  alluded  to.  and  which  had  taken  so  stron"-  a 
hold  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  of  America.  " 

The  assumption  consequent  hereupon  which  is  entertained  in  that  country 
that  a  particular  range  of  Highlands  north  of  the  St.  John's  River,  and 
running  parallel  with,  and  at  no  great  distance  from,  the  St.  Lawrence 
IS  the  range  of  Highlands  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  1783.  seemed  to  have 
suggested  to  the  Official  Agents,  employed  by  the  American  Government 
undertheVth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  necessity  of  maintainintr 
that  the  boundary  proposed  by  the  Treaty  of  1783.  was  identical  with  the 
ancient  provincial  boundary  between  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty s  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  assertion,  wiiich  appeared  to  derive 
plausibility  from  Mitchell's  map.— a  document  admitted  to  have  been  much 
consulted  by  the  Commissioners  of  both  Governments  at  the  negotiations 
which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  1783.— induced  the  British  Official  Agents, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  to  take  the  opposite  line,  and  to  insist  that  the 
assertion  was  "altogether  "conjectural  and  incapable  of  satisfactory  proof." 

1  he  voluminous  conflicting  documents  which  this  point  gave  rise  to,  show  second  Bri.ui, 
how  much  the  Br  tish  Official  Agents  were  misled  by  the  general  ignorance  Sementp.t. 
winch  existed  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  Tlfey  were 
right  in  denying  that  the  ancient  provincial  boundary  was  identical  with  the 
range  ol  Highlands  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  but  they  were 
wrong  in  denying  that  the  line  of  demarcation  established  by  the  ancient 
provincial  boundary,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  boundary  intended 
by  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1 783. 

When  the  American  Agents  asserted  that  the  Treaty  line  and  the  ancient 
proyincial  boundary  were  identical,  and  when  the  British  Agents  denied 
tnat  they  were  so.  both  Parties  placed  the  question  at  issue  upon  grounds 
oangerous  to  their  respective  claims;  for  if  it  had  been  known  that  a  range  of 
nighlands  corresponding  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  existed  in  a  part  of 
the  territory  which  neither  of  the  parties  had  examined,  namely,  south  of 
hn  nl'  j°v "'  ,  'y'"^  '"  *^^*  oblique  direction  between  the  sources  of 
onL  f  J  ""^  ""^^  *''^  ^"^y  °*'  Chaleurs,  in  which  ran  the  line  of  demar- 
tuiion  ot  the  ancient  provincial  boundary,  the  Americans   would   never  have 

SL.f""  ^*?^'"*'°»5  ''"»•  on  the  co'ntrav^-.  vi'ould  probably  have  changed 
arguments  with  our  own  Commissioner  and  Agents.  The  United  States 
tip  ;?^^vf '  comnV"^ •  ^y  ^^^  case  which  they  laid  before  His  Majesty 
n  Lin  •  ^.  u  ^l^e  Netherlands,  to  tlieir  assertion  of  the  identity  of  the  ancient 
provincial  boundary  with  the  line  described  in  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty 
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of  ITR"  But  it  is  probable  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
disputed  territory,  than  existed  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  case  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  theiNetherlands,  now  obtains  in  the  United  Statesw 
Of  this  we  had  indications  on  our  arrival  in  America,  in  August,  1839,  when 
some  of  the  American  newspapers  called  loudly  upon  us  to  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  line  of  Highlands  claimed  by  them;  andf  this,  no  doubt,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  our  attention  from  those  parts  of  the  country  west  of  the  St.  John 
which  lie  along  the  eastern  and  western  sources  of  the  Penobscot.  And  the 
same  newspapers  at  the  termination  of  our  labours,  exhibited  in  not  very 
courteous  terms,  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  we  had  pursued,  misre- 

E resenting  all  our  proceedings,  denying  that  we  had  visited  the  line  claimed 
y  them,  and  insisting  that  if  we  had  done  so,  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  report  in  favour  of  it.  We  relate  these  circumstances  to  your  Lordship, 
to  show  that  the  very  sanguine  and  almost  universal  opinion  which  obtains  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  so  generally  expressed  there,  in 
favour  of  the  boundary  line  being  to  be  found  so  near  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
has  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  true  line  of  boundary  never  having  been 
practically  examined,  and  of  no  report  having  been  made  in  detail  of  its  true 
nature;  whilst  the  past  surveys  and  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  public  atten- 
tion in  both  countries,  have  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  line  brought 
forward  by  the  Americans  as  the  boundary  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  1783. 
For  although  Mars'  Hill  was  with  great  colour  of  justice  proposed  by  the 
British  Official  Agents,  as  a  point  in  that  range  of  Highlands*,  at  which  the 
due  north  line  should  stop,  in  order  to  form  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  still  no  line  "  along  the  Highlands,"  had  been  surveyed  or  practically 
examined  in  a  western  direction  from  thence.  The  argument  thus  came  con- 
jectursrlly  before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  left  still  more  im- 
potent by  the  denial,  on  our  side,  of  any  connection  between  the  ancient 
provincial  boundary  and  the  line  described  in  the  Hnd  Article  of  theTreaty 
of  1783. 

We  have  to  remark,  also,  as  a  proof  of  the  mistaken  notions  enter- 
tained in  the  United  States,  respecting  their  supposed  Highlands,  that  if  we, 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  had  confined  our  investigations  to  the  line 
claimed  by  them,  we  should  have  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  at  which,  on 
making  it  the  last  branch  of  our  investigations,  we  have  actually  arrived, 
namely,  that  that  line  is  deficient  in  every  essential  character  requisite  to 
make  it  conformable  with  the  description  of  the  boundary  intended  by  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  Believing  that  they  never  would  have  invited  us  to  expose 
the  defects  of  the  line  claimed  by  them,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  those 
defects,  we  must  infer  that  they  themsetves,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
are  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  the  line  of  boun- 
dary which  they  insist  upon,  some  striking  proofs  of  which  we  propose 
hereafter  to  adduce. 

Your  Lordship  will  gather,  from  what  we  have  now  stated,  that  the 
arguments  found  in  the  records  of  the  past  surveys  and  negotiations  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  be  considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  as  ascertained  by  a  careful  investigation  of  it 
made  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  previous  history  of  this  territorial 
dispute.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  ability,  the  unwearied  industry, 
and  integrity  of  the  British  Official  Agents,  whose  labours  are  found  in 
those  records,  the  want  of  geographical  information,  and  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Americans  at  the  time,  unavoidably  led  them  to  espouse  and 
maintain  many  points,  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  give  coun- 
tenance to.  Hence,  as  we  before  have  had  the  honour  to  state  to  your 
Lordship,  we  have  found  ourselves  compelled,  since  our  return  to  England, 
not  only  to  examine  a  second  time  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  dispute, 
but  also  to  consult  all  those  ancient  documents  which  have  been  accessible  to 
us,  that  are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  very  important  subject  on 
which  we  are  engaged. 

We  close  these  preliminary  remarks  by  stating,  that  under  these  circum- 

*  On  ascending  the  River  St.  .Tohn  from  Woodstock,  the  gradnal  rise  of  the  country  is  evideoti 
and  sovernl  miles  before  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  stream  called  Des  Chutes,  he  perceives  that  heii 
about  to  pass  through  a  range  of  Highlands. 
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sUuioet,  it  .has  appeated  to  ua.  thataudh  a  luoid  exposition  of  the  Boundary 
dw  as  would  be  deemed  uaeful  and  satisfactory  by  your  Lordship,  would 
ht  best  made,  by  first  reviewing,  iu  a  brief  manner,  the  history  of  thftt 
,part  of  North  America  connected  with  the  disputed  territoiy,  with  a  view 
to  discover  how  far  the  aucteot  deaoriptions  of  territorial  damarcatioDs 
therein  eoinnide  with  the  Boundary  intended  to  be  established  for  the 
United  States,  by  the  Second  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783;  and  by  then 
poceeding  to  a  deaoription  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  and 
to  an  investigation  of  the  three  geographical  lines,  upon  which  we  are 
required,  by  your  Lordship's  instructions,  to  report. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  somewhat  critical  examination 
of  the  ancient  Boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  described  in  the  Grant  of  King 
James  the  First  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  dated  10th  of  September,  1621. 
it  will  be  seen  from  this  examination,  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for 
supposing,  that  a  singular  perversion  of  the  terms  used  in  the  description  of 
that  Boundary  ihas  lon^  existed,  and  that  the  line  of  Boundary  intended  by 
the  Grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  so  mucli  at  variance  with  that  which  has  usually 
appeared  on  the, greater  number  of  maps,  as  entirely  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  Northern  Boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  understood  to  be  its  direction. 

It  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  us,  if  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
Lordthip,  .that  theiie  are  reasonable  grounds  for  thinking,  that  the  true 
line  of  Boundary  iias  been  hitherto  overlooked ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
line  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine  fails,  upon  examination,  in  every 
enential  particular. 

We  preface  this  part  of  the  subject  with  some  notices  which  seem  to 
be  called  for,  of  the  periods  when  the  earliest  European  adventurers  began  to 
frequent,  and  settle  in,  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  first  called  La  Baie  Fran9ai8e. 

In  1506,  Jean  Denys  de  Honfleur  published  a  map  of  Newfoundland. 

In  1518,   Baron  Lery  de  Saint  Just  landed  cattle  at  Isle  du    Sable. 

In  1535,  Ji^cques  Cartier  took  possession  of  the  country  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  built  a  fort. 

In  I54Q,  the  Sieur  de  Roberval  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  for 
"  les  terres  neuves  de  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Laguenay,  et  autres." 

In  1541,  Jacques  Cartier  fortified  Cape  Breton. 

In  1.598,  the  Sieur  dela  Roche  appointed  "Lieutenant-G^n^ral  en  Ca- 
"nada,  Hocbelaga,  Terre-Neuve,  Labrador,  Riviere  de  la  Grande  Baie 
"(Saint  John's,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy).  Norembegue  (the  present  State  of 
"Maine),  et  les  terres  a^acentes."  His  people  subsisted  on  the  cattle  left 
eighty  years  before  on  Isle  du  Sable. 

In  1608,  the  Sieur  de  Monts  received  letters  patent,  in  v^ich  the  word 
"Madie"  is  first  used  as  the  name  of  the  country.  His  grant  is  from  "  le 
" 40me.  degrade  latitude  jusqu'au  46me." 

In  1 604,  the  Sieur  de  Moots,  with  Champlain  and  Poitrincourt.  established 
themselves,  during  a  winter,  on  a  small  island  in  Passamaquoddy  River 
which  island  they  named  "  Sainte  Croix,  et  ce  twm  s'est  ensuite  communique 
"dlariviere*." 

*  L'Escarbot  in  hia  Hutoirt  de  ia  Nonvtlk  France,  describes  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  Island 
ot  ht.  Croix,  where    De  Monts  wintered,  and  the  aspect  of  the  a4jacent  country,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  as  wc  had  occasion  to  observe  in  our  visit  there  !>t  the  close  of  the  year  1839.     There 
«^ht  not  to  hare  hmm  much  difflculty  in  identifying  fbe     true  St.  Croix,"  under  the  Treaty  of 
ua4,    L.  Esoarbot  says,  "  Quittans  la  Uivi*rc  St.  Ji'an,  %    inr-nt  soivant  la  cdte  a  vingt  lituea  de 
« !r '  *n  H?*J""*®  Riviere  (qui  est  proprement  mer)  ou  i.,        ..wpirent  en  une  petite  isle  au  milieu 
d  iccllc.    PnB9ama<iuoddy  Bay  is  exactly  twenty  leagues  fror,.  tu,  i'.iver  St.  John.  It  has  been  asserted. 
't  was  difficult  to  identify  the  St.  Croix  of  De  Monts,  it  havinp  received  its  naiae  from  the  ceremony 
ll  praetiwd  byPrmch  adventurers,  of  planting  a  cross  where  they  landed.     But  in  an  ancient 
IMP  by  LEscarbot,  ft-om  which  our  Eatraet  No.  4  of  Map  B.  is  Uken,  various  places  are  marked  m       i.     t  .p 
with  across,  thus  t;  but  the  true  St.  Croix  is  not  so  marked,  and  another  rearan  isirivcn  fo-  .s  u  "^   ".y^  *•»<="•- 
name.    After  describing  the  Bay,  he  says  :  "  Et  dauUnt  qu'd  deux  licues  au-dessus,  il  y  a  des    v    a  ^''^'""^' 
__  niHseaux  qui  viennent  commc  en  croix  se  d6chargcr  dans  ce  large  bras  de  mer,  cette  isle  de  la  retraitc  ^"-^"J  *^P  "• 
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Do:    p.  21. 

L'Escarbot  p.  408. 
Do.       p.  401. 


Do,       p.  408.^ 

JDo.      p.  4t7. 
Do.       p.  441. 
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fnhsaisint  ajspoiccSaintc  Croix."  AiK)ofaiii({iy,  lit  gives  to  the  river  in  his  map  the  rude  form 


8f  across,  and  designates  tfae  snail  island  upon  which  they  wintered,  at«d  where  the  remains  of  the 
encampment  have  smco  been  found.  It  is  deserving  also  of  remark,  that  upon  the  same  map,  appear 
mils,  apparMtly  intended  to  represent  niaet :  the  northern  one  being  placed  to  the  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  southern  one  being  placed  in  a  direction 
woividethe  waters  flowing  in  opposite  directions.— Vide  L'Etcarbot,  1618,  pp.  44  G,  447. 
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In  1606,Poitrincourt  carried  I'Escarbot  into  North  America  with  him. 

By  these  dates,  we  learn,  that  the  French,  from  the  year  1518  tol604, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  both  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  River  St.  Croix,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Whereas  it  was  only  Id 
the  ye'>r  1606,  that  James  the  First  made  a  grant  to  the  New  Plymouth 
Company,  from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  "  provided 
"  it  was  not  occupied  bv  any  Christian  Power."  At  this  time,  the  French 
were  cutting  down  timber,  sowing  grain,  planting  vines,  &c.,  at  varioug 
points  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  St.  Croix  Rivers. 

We  introduce  these  comparative  dates  also  to  show,  that  the  French  occu- 
pied  the  country  many  years  before  James  the  First  made  his  grant,  in  1621, 
to  Sir  Williain  Alexander;  and  that  the  description  of  the  Boundary  of  Nova 
Scotia  found  in  that  grant,  is  to  be  taken  not  as  vague  and  conjectural,  hut 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  description  of  aline  of  boundary  of  which  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  existed,  and  most  probably  by  means  of  the  commerce  in 
Peltries  carried  on  with  the  Indians  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Si. 
Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  obscurity  which  has  been  thrown  in  past  times  over  the  territorial 
extent  of  Acadie,  that  country  of  which  De  Monts  received  letters  patent  in 
1603,  was  occasioned  by  not  attending  to  the  Indian  origin  of  the  name,  and 
to  the  repeated  transfer  of  the  name  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
the  first  settlers  afterwards  removed.  Even  before  the  appointment  of  De 
la  Roche  in  1598,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  country,  including  those 
parts  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  bay  into  which  the  St.  Croix  empties 
Itself,  was  known  by  the  Indians  of  the  Morriseet  tribe,  which  still  inhabits 
New  Brunswick,  by  the  name  of  Peskadumquodiah,  from  Peskadum,  Fish, 
and  Quodiah,  the  name  of  a  fish  resembling  the  cod.* 

The  French,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  abbreviated  the  Indian 
name,  which  we  sometimes,  in  the  old  records,  read  Quadiac  and  "  Cadie," 
and  at  length  we  find  it  taking  the  general  designation  of  "  Acadie." 

The  English  race,  have  turned  the  original  Indian  name,  into  Pattam. 
aquoddy,  and  the  Indians  of  the  district  have  long  been  by  them  familiarly 
called  Quoddy  Indians,  as,  by  the  French,  they  have  been  called  Les  Acadim. 
To  this  day,  the  Morriseet  Indians  call  the  Bay  by  its  original  Indian  name  of 
Peskadumquodiah. 

But  De  Monts,  finding  the  position  he  had  selected  to  winter  in  bleak 
and  inconvenient,  and  very  inferior  to  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal), 
abandoned  the  St.  Croix,  and  made  a  permanent  settlement  at  Port  Royal. 
The  Peninsula,  south-east  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  this  Port  is,  began 
thenceforward  to  be  called  "Acadie,"  and  so  continued  to  be  known  as  late  as 
1689;  for  in  an  ancient  map  by  Coronelli,  Cosmographer  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and'  published  at  Paris,  we  find  the  Peninsula  called  "  Acadie," 
whilst  the  country  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  watered  by  the  St.  John's 
River,  is  called  "  Etechemins.f  Under  the  French  these  were  frequently 
separate  Governments;  but  during  the  constant  wars  carried  on  with  the 
English,  the  possessions  of  France,  including  Canada,  and  all  the  country  lying 
eastward  of  the  British  Colonies,  were  frequently  occupied  by  the  English, 
and  afterws.rds  again  restored  to  France ;  as  for  instance,  by  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  in  1632,  when  "Canada  and  Acadia"  were  restored;  by  the 
Treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  when  France  was  left  with  all  her  old  possessions; 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswiclt,  in  1697,  when  a  general  restoration  was 
made.  The  consequence  of  these  frequent  mutations  was,  that  the  French 
possessions,  east,  west,  and  south  of  the  St.  John's,  were  occasionally  placed 
under  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction,  which  for  the  time  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Acadie."  The  confusion  thus  produced  in  the  ancient  maps  and  records, 
was  increased  by  a  grant  from  the  French  Crown,  of  the  countrv  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
under  the  name  of  "Acadie." 

In  1702,  war  broke  out  again,  subsequently  to  which  came  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  when  France  ceded  to  England  for  ever  her  rights  to  "all 
Acadie,  according  to  its  ancient  limits."     The  misunderstandings  which  now 

*  The  provincial  name  of  this  fiih  is  Pollock,  and  it  still  continues  to  frequent  that  bay. 

+  Vide  Map  B.  No.  3- 
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aroM  in  the  construction  of  this  expression,  ended  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  the 
annexation  of  all  the  possessions  of  France  in  North  America  to  the  British 
Empire. 

We  have  entered  into  this  brief  historical  sketch,  to  draw  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  ancient  limits  of  Acadie  are  those 
described  in  the  letters  patent  to  De  Monts  in  1603,  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
forty-tisth  degree  of  nortk  latitude ;  and  that  this  parallel,  when  protracted 
through  the  disputed  territory  to  the  west,  passes  through  the  Highlands  at  the 
very  point  where  they  divide  the  sources  of  the  Chaudi^re  from  the  most 
western  waters  of  the  Penobscot.  That  these  same  Highlands  continued  from 
thence  running  south  of  the  River  St.  John,  in  a  north-east  direction,  as  far  as 
the  western  tennination  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  appears  to  have  been  known 
■tan  early  period.  In  proof  of  this,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  map 
of  Coronelli  published  in  Paris,  1689,  where  the  course  of  these  Highlands  is 
obviously  laid  down  as  a  natural  boundary  line  betwixt  Canada  and  the  British 
colonies;  for  the  line  is  protracted  the  whole  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
in  a  south-west  direction,  as  far  as  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  separates  the 
possessions  respectively  held  by  the  English  and  French.  Every  thing  to  the 
north  of  that  line  is  coloured  yellow,  and  everything  to  the  south  of  it, 
including  the  Peninsula  where  Annapolis  is,  is  coloured  a  light  green.  The 
distance  upon  this  map  of  the  most  north-western  branch  of  the  Penobscot 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  mean  distance  of  the  whole 
divisional  line,  and  of  its  termination  at  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  is  100 
miles  by  scale.  This  line  represents  with  great  fidelity,  the  position  and 
course  of  the  boundary  line  described  in  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  and  is  identical  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
1763.» 

We  also  find  proofs  in  various  concessions  made  by  the  Crown  of  France 
in  ancient  times,  that  ail  its  grants  made  further  to  the  north  than  the 
limits  of  the  patent  of  De  Monts,  were  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis  at  Quebec ;  from  whence  the  inference  may  be  fairly 
drawn,  that  the  country,  north  of  the  46th  parallel,  was  considered  at  all 
times  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec.  We  shall  quote  a  passage 
from  one  of  these  grants,  before  we  enter  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  in 
more  detail. 

"  Concession  de  M.  de  la  Barre,  Gouverneur  de  Canada,  et  M.  de  Meules, 
"  Intendant  de  laNouvelle  France,  h  Renes  d' Amours,  Sieur  de  Aignancourt, 
"  de  terres  k  la  Riviere  de  Saint  Jean,  pris  de  Medoctet,  du  20  Septembre, 
"  1684." 

The  fief  of  Meductic  thus  conceded,  lies  north  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  feoffee  is  bound  in  the  grant  to  bear  "  foi  et  hom- 
"mage  k  Sa  Msgest^,  au  Chateau  de  St.  Louis  de  cette  villc.  Donn6  k 
"  Quebec,  le  20  Septembre,  1684." 

Having  established  this  point,  we  wish  to  advert  to  the  pretensions 
set  up  at  various  periods,  to  a  right  which  Massachusetts  has  been  alleged 
to  have  had  before  the  Peace  of  1763,  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Upon  Mitchell's  map  we  find  a  due  north  line,  carried  out  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  intersecting  it  a 
few  minutes  to  the  east  of  the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  west  longitude  ;  and 
it  has  been  argued  in  America  t,  that  if  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  had 
not  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  south  of  the  River 
Saint  Lawrence,  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  would  have  been 
at  the  point  of  this  intersection.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  as  has  been  briefly  noted  at  page  12,  that  when  James  the  First 
granted  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1621,  to  an  English  subject,  the  same 
country  had  been  already  conceded  by  the  King  of  France,  in  1603,  to  De 
Monts,  as  far  as  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  that  the  territory  north 
of  that  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  already  been  for 

*  Vido  Map  B,  No.  8. 

t  Mr.  Buchnnnn'i  Report  from  the  Committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stalet,  July  4,  1838,  p.  3. 
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The  desrription  of 
thebouniUry  of  the 
Grant  of  1G2I, 
valid  as  respecta 
Mauachusetts. 


Charter  of  Maua- 
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William  and  Mary, 
1691. 
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hoc  annulled  by  its 
restoration  to 
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eighty  years  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fVanch  Governors  of  Canatk 
This  bar  to  the  English  title  to  the  country  was  made  still  more  effioaoioiu 
by  the  following  cautious  reservation  in  the  grant  of  King  James  :— 

"  Si  vel  ipsa  regna  cultoribus  prius  vacua." 

But  whatever  claims  could  be  asserted  under  a  grant  made  under 
•uch  circumstances,  they  were  all  necessarily  extinguished  by  the  full 
rMtorah'on,  not  eewion,  of  the  whole  country  comprehended  in  the  grant  of 
J621  to  ito  original  posseasor,  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  in  1682 
Under  the  grant  therefore  of  1621,  the  United  States  can  maintain  no 
claim    to    establish    the     proprietorship    of  the    country  on  the    part  of 

•  .^®  "^P*^*  *''*'  although,  in  consequence  of  the  restoration  by  Treatv 
in  1682,  ail  English  title  derived  from  the  grant  of  1621.  is  to  be  considered 
invalid  as  against  those  holding  under  French  titles,  nevertheless  the 
boundary  descriptions  of  the  grant  are  to  be  taken  as  valid  and  bindine  with 
the  United  States,  and  were  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  American  Commis 
sioners  at  the  Treaty  of  1783.  These  Gentlemen  declared  that  the 
•eastern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  was  conterminous  with  the  westera 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  indeed  if  this  were  not  so,  the  United  States  would 
have  no  acknowledged  eastern  boundary.  Massachusetts  then  having  no 
claim  of  property  as  derived  from  the  grant  of  1621,  must  found  any  claitn 
she  may  proler,  upon  her  Charter  from  William  and  Mary  in  1691.* 

By  this  document,  the  territorial  rights  of  the  old  Charter  granted  in  1606 
to  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  which  had  been  forfeited,  were  restored 
and  other  territories  annexed,  as  follows : —  ' 

"The  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Colony  of  New  Plymouth 
"the  Province  of  Maine,  the  territory  called  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia  and 
"all  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  said  territories  of  Nova  Scotia 
"  and  the  said  Province  of  Maine." 

The  tract  of  land  here  spoken  of,  and  which  had  been  called  aagadahoc 
had  been  granted  on  the  12th  of  March,  1664,  by  Charles  the  SeeorS  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  that  grunt  it  is  thus  described  :— 

"  Beginning  at  a  certain  place  called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of  Saint 
"  Croix,  next  adjoining  to  New  Scotland  in  America,  and  from  thence  ex- 
"  tending  along  the  sea  coast  unto  a  certaine  place  called  Petuaquine  or 
"Pemaquid,  and  so  up  the  river  thereof  to  the  furthest  head  of  same  as  it 
"  tendeth  northwards,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  River  Kinebequi  and 
"  so  upwards  by  the  shortest  course  to  the  River  Canada  northward." 

The  Charter  of  1691  also  contained  the  following  reservation: 

•J  ,^^^'^*^  alwaise  that  the  said  lands,  islelands,  or  any  premises  by  the 
"  said  letters  patent,  intended  or  meant  to  be  granted,  were  not  then  actually 
"  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State." 

But,  independent  of  the  defect  in  this  title  which  the  previous  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French  created,  this  charter,  like  the  Grant  of  1621, 
never  gave  anything  more  valid  than  a  war  title  could  give ;  for  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  of  1697,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  agreed  to  restore  to  France  all 
her  possessions,  as  follows: — 

j-^'*'"*"™*'  '®  ^'*  Seigneur  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  restitma 
"au  dit  Seigneur  Roi  tris-Ohrestien  tous  les  pays,  isles,  forteresses  et  colonies 
en  quelque  partie  du  monde  qu'ils  soient  situife,  que  lesFrancais  possedaient 
^'avant  la  declaration  de  la  presente  Guerre." 

By  this  act  of  restitution  "  the  territory  called  .(iccadta,  or  Nova  Scotia," 
•annexed  by  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary  in  1G91,  to  Massachusetts 
Bay,  was  restored  to  France,  being  part  of  her  possessions  before  the  declara- 
tion  of  war ;  and  thus  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  any  part  of  the  country 
north  of  the  ancient  limits  of  Accadia,  which  had  occasionally  in  times  of  war 

.,.,  V"  ™""<*<»!*Jio»  «f 'his.  we  quote  the  followinfr  passage  from  the  pleadiust  in  the  "Case  of 
the  Provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay   and  New  York,  respecting  the  boundarv   line  between  the 

"two  Provinces. — Boston,  1764."  r        =  j 

"Thai  the  inbaiutnnts  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  can  claim  nothing  at  pivsent  but  what  \i 

"granted  them  by  their  last  Charter  in  1691,  all  their  other  granu  and  charters  beiuK  void  ia 
themselves,  or  declared  so  in  the  Chancery  of  England. " 
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came  under  the  power  of  Ensland,  was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with. 
any  claim  she  might  have  preferred  to  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  substantially 
admitted  in  the  "  statement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,"  referred 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  following  passage: 

"Great  Britain,  however,  agreed  by  the  Treaty  of  Byswick  of  20th 
"September,  1697,  to  restore  to  France,  ' all  countries,  islands,  forts  and 
"colonies,  wheresoever  situated,  which  the  French  did  possess  before  the 
"declaration  of  war,'  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia  being  clearly  embraced  by 
"those  expressions,  and  being  thus  severed  from  the  British  dominions,  the 
"clause  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter,  which  annexed  that  tenitory  to 
"  Massachusetts,  was  virtually  repealed,  and  became  a  nullity." 

Since,  therefore,  Massachusetts  can  have  no  title  but  that  which  she 
derives  from  her  ancient  colonial  connection  with  England,  and  since  it  has  been< 
shown  that  Elngland  had  no  title  which  she  could  convey  to  any  part  of  the 
country  previously  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  it  results,  that  the  title 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  tract  of  land  called  Sagadiaboc,  in  relation  to  its. 
boundary  to  the  north,  was  not  settled  at  that  period. 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  go  to  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  was  denied  by  the  British  Government  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  the  Royal 
Proclamation  of  1763 ;  and  that  the  Question  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Massachusetts  as  respected  the  Sagadahoc  territory,  continued  unsettled  after 
that  period. 

The  English  title  to  any  part  of  this  country  first  began  in  1713,  at  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  when  France  ceded  Acadie  according  to  its  ancient  limitt, 
which  extended  only  to  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  the 
English  title  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  country  accrued  at  the  Peace  of 
1763,  without  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  ever  having  been  defined 
byanyactof  the  British  Government  from  the  earliest  of  those  periods;  we. 
think  it  therefore  manifest,  that  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  has 
always  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Charter  of  1691,  that  her 
eastern  boundary  stands  in  to  that  of  1621.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  question  touching  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  tract  called  Sagadahoc,  and  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  respect- 
ingit,  previously  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  charter  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691,  the  original  grant  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts,  lying  east  of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been  vacated  *, 
was  revived ;  and  the  Province  of  Maine,  the  Sagadahoc  country,  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  annexed  to  it. 

The  Province  of  Maine  had  been  granted  by  Charles  the  First  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1639,  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  It  consisted  of  an  area,  com- 
prehended between  two  lines,  one  extending  from  the  coast,  by  the  Piscataway 
River,  120  miles  into  the  interior,  and  the  other  further  east  extending  up 
the  Kennebec  River  for  the  same  distance.  This  area  is  marked  out  on  many 
of  the  older  maps,  as  well  as  on  Mitchell's,  and  has  its  northern  limit  far  to  the 
south  of  the  height  of  land  described  by  Pownall,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  acquired  Maine  by  purchase  in  1677, 
from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  by  the  Charter  of  1691,  acquired  a  war-title 
to  the  country  intervening  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  territories  of  Nova 
Scotia.  This  country,  in  the  grant  by  Charles  the  Second  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Kennebec  River,  and 
so  upwards  by  the  shortest  course  to  the  River  Canada  northward.  But  the 
whole  of  this  country  was  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadie.  The  French 
had  constructed  a  fort  at  the  Kennebec,  and  at  various  points  on  the  coast 
eastward  from  that  ri-rer.  These  were  subdued  in  1654,  by  Major  Sedge- 
wick,  under  a  Commission  from  Cromwell,  who  summoned  the  Sieur  Charles 
de  St.  Etienne  to  surrender  all  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  summons 
being  obeyed,  he  took  possession  of  the  French  ports  of  Pentagoet  (Penobscot), 
St.  Jean,  and  Port  Royal.  On  the  Pth  nf  Aiipust-  Ifi.'ifi,  Cromwell  granted 
the  country,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  2  same  St.  Etienne,  to 

*  A  judgment  was  given  against  the  Colony  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  36th  year  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  and  the  liCtters  Patent  ordered  to  be  "cancelled,  vacated,  and  annihilated.''      ..t 
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P!mich  fort  of 
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True  reason  for 
the  renewal  of  the 
Grant  of  1664. 


Thomas  Temple,  and  to  William  Crowne,   tintler  the  designation  of  "the 
"country  and  territory  called  Acadia,  and  a  part  of  the  country  called  Nova 
"Scotia:"  and  in  the  some  year,  Temple  was  sent  out  as  Governor.  Subie 
quenlly,  in  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  the  territory  to  the  Duke  of  York    and 
annexed  to  the  grant  the  country  west  of  the  St.  Croix,  an  far  as  the  Kennebec 
But  in  1667,  the  whole  country  was,  by  the  10th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda" 
restored  to  France,  under  the  designation  of  "Lepays  api)el«5  I'Acadicsitutf 
"dans  rAm(grique  Septentrionale,  dont  le  Roi  tret-Chrden  a  autrefini joui " 
In  forming,  then,  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  grant  of  1664  it 
IS  to  be  remembered  that  its  substantial  and  most  important  feature  is  that 
It  gives  "  all  the  lands  from  the  west  tide  of  Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side 
'•of  Delaware  Bay,"  comprehending  the  territory  of  the  present  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,    rhe  annexation,  therefore,  of  the  country  between 
the  Kennebec  and  the  territories  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  Sagadahoc  territory 
to  the  grant  of  1664,   amounted,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  notliinir 
but  a  war-title,  which  of  course  expired  with  the  restitution  of  the  country 
t()  France.    This  restitution,  although  agreed  upon  in  1667,  only  took  place  in 
1670.     In  the  "  Memoires  des  Commissaires  du  Roi  et  de  ceux  de  Sa  Majestd 
"  Britannique,"  are  to  be  seen  the  documents  of  the  Restitution  then  madfe  by 
Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  the  French  authorities,  with  a  particular  description  of 
the  fort  of  Gemisick  and  its  condition,  by  which  we  learn  that  this  fort  was 
on  the  River  St.  John,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  forty-sixth  dearee  of 
north  latitude.  '  * 

In  1674  this  grant  was  renewed  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Second,  and  in  tlip  official  American  statement  we  find  the  fol' 
lowing  erroneous  assertion  on  this  subject : — 

"The  Duke  of  York  obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  a  subsequent 
"  confirmation  of  his  grant,  bearing  date  the  29th  of  June,  1674.  This  second 
"  grant,  or  confirmation,  shows  that  in  the  restoration  of  Acadia,  Great  Britain 
"  did  not  mean  to  include  any  territory  west  of  the  St.  Croix;  and  the  said 
"  confirmation  wot  obviously  asked  and  granted  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts  on 
"  that  subject.  The  territory  was  afterwards  governed  under  the  authority 
"  of  the  Duke  of  York."  ' 

It  is  not  difficult  to    clear  up  this    mistake,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  mislead    the   public    mind  in    America,    as  to  the  real   motive    of 
the  renewal  of  the  grant.     In   1673,  war  having  broke  out  with  Holland, 
the  territory    of  New  York   was    surrendered,  without  resistance,  to  the' 
commander  of  a  Dutch  squadron,  and    the  inhabitants  were  sworn  in  to 
bear  allegiance  to  the  States  General.      By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at 
Westminster  the  succeeding  year,  1674,  the  New  Netherlands,  or  New  York, 
were  restored  to  England  ;  and  to  obviate  all  difficulties  that  might  arise  iii 
regard  to  titles  to  land,  from  the  recent  mutation  in  the  sovereignty,  the  Duke 
of  York  solicited    and    obtained    a  renewal  of  the  grant    of  16G4.     The 
Governors  sent  out  were  Major  Andros  in  1674,  and  Thomas  Dongan  in  1682. 
But  they  were  Governors  of  New  York,  and  resided  there.    The  renewal, 
therefore,  of  the  grant  of  1664  in  1674,  was  clearly  not  asked  for  or  granted 
for  reasons  appertaining  to  the  Sagadahoc  territory,  but  arose  out  of  the  trans- 
fer, as  stated,  of  the  territory  of  New  York  ;  and  the  Sagadahoc  territory  was 
included  in  this  last  grant,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of  1664,  for  the  last  grant  is  a 
mere  copy  of  the  first.    As  to  acts  of  Government  there  by  authority  of  these 
Governors,  one  only  can  be  quoted.     A  fort  was  built  at  Peraaquid,  near  the 
Kennebec  River,  to  curb  the  Indians,  whom  the  wars  of  the  Indian  Sachem, 
commonly  called  King  Philip,  had  rendered  troublesome.    This  confirmation 
of  the  duke's  grant,  therefore,  left  his  title  to  the  Sagadahoc  territory  upon 
precisely  the  same  footing  on  which  it  had  stood  before. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  his  claims  to  that  territory  merged  in  his 
rights  as  Sovereign*;  then  came  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  1691, 
and  subsequently  to  that,  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  which  restored  to 
the  French  every  thing  they  had  possessed  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

«  Wc  <|uule  (he  foltuwiiig  |>aMage  from  "the  Case  of  the  Provinces  of  MRSsncliuselts. 
"Bay  and  New  York,"  &c.,  before  mentioned,  forming  part  of  the  pleadings  maile  on  belinlf  of 
Massachusetls  Bay  in  17C4,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  the  legal  opinion  in  ihut  Colony  at 
that  time,  that  all  the  lands  of  the  Sagadahoc  country  belonged  to  the  Crown  up  to  1091. 
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But  the  Royal  Charter  of  I09I,  even  if  it  had  not  been  annulled  in  rela- 
tion to  Sagadahoc,  by  tho  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  furnishes  no  ground  for  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  MaRsachiisctt*  to  go  to  the  St.  Lawrence  j  the  word* 
of  the  Charter  are  simply  : — 

"ThoK  lands  and  hereditaments  lying  and  extending  between  the  said 
"country  or  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  said  river  of  Sagadahoc." 
The  furthest  point,  therefore,  to  which  this  north-western  corner  of  Saga- 
dahoc can  be  claimed,  is  the  source  of  the  river,  which  being  the  Kennebec 
River,  is  the  point  oassed  by  the  HighlandM  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  in  north 
latitude  46",  or  nearly  so.  This  Charter,  then,  gives  no  title  beyond  the 
head  of  that  river.  Indeed,  the  pretence  to  go  from  thence  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, has  been  altogether  discountenanced  by  intelligent  Americans,  who 
had  carefully  studied  the  subject,  both  before  and  after  their  Independence. 
Mr.  Jasper  Mauduit  was  the  Agent  in  London,  for  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Canada;  and  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  having  brought  him  into  correspondence 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  subject  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Massachusetts,  he  writes  to  the  General  Court  thus : — 

"  It  appeared  to  me,  that  though  the  Duke  of  York's  original  patent 
"extended  to  the  river  of  Canada,  northward,  yet  that  that  was  mentioned 
"  rather  to  preserve  the  national  claim,  than  as  intended  by  the  Crown  to  be  of 
"  force  agamst  itself." 

And  Mr.  Gallatin,  a  most  acute  statesman,  and  Plenipotentiary  for  thrf 
United  States  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  writes  thus  to  their  Secretary 
of  Slate.  December  25,  1814:— 

"  That  northern  territory  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  belongs  to  the 
"  United  States,  and  not  to  Massachusetts,  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
'•  to  any  land  north  of  45°  to  the  eastward  of  Penobscot  River,  as  you  may 
"easily  convince  yourself  by  recurring  to   her  Charters." 

Ihe  Americans,  however  assert,  that  the  King,  not  having  the  power 
to  curtail  the  Chartered  Limits  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  1763;  the  effect  of  it  was  to  reinstate  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  as  the  northern  boundary  of  that  Province ;  and  this  they 
»y  is  proved  by  an  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
upon  a  case  submitted  to  them,  when  they  decided, — 

"That  the  said  tract  of  country,  not  having  been  yielded  by  the  Crown 
"of  England  to  France  by  any  Treaty,  the  conquest  thereof  by  the  French, 
"  created  (according  to  the  Law  of  Nations)  only  a  suspension  of  the  property 
"  of  the  former  owner8,and  not  an  extinguishment  of  it." 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  opinion  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  country  in  question  had  never  been  restored  to  France  by 
any  Treaty,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  it  had  been  twice  restored,  in  1667 
ana  in  1697.  But  this  opinion  of  the  law  officers  did  not  sanction  at  all  the 
right  of  Massachusetts  to  go  to  the  St.  Lawrence,— a  right,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  which  was  not  granted  by  the  Charter  of  1691.  The  opinion  is 
purely  applied  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  1691,  and  not  to  those  of  the 
grant  of  1664  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  runs  thus: — 

"  Upon  considering  the  said  case  and  questions,  and  the  evidence  laid  be- 
"/w««»,  and  what  was  alleged  on  all  sides,  it  appears  to  us,  that  all  the 
"^  said  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  rivers  of  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix,  is 
"  (among  other  things')  granted  by  the  said  Charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  said  Province,  &c.,  &c. ' 

No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  that  they  meant  to  sanction  the 
nght  of  Massachusetts  to  go  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  although  it  is  insinuated 
by  the  American  statement. 

..     "  f^Pjn  *«  "cceMion  of  the  DiikeofYork  to  tbe  Crown  of  England  in   1684,  all   the  titln 

acquired  by  Yirlue  of  Uie  grant  aforetaid  was  uerged  in  the  Crown.     This  doctrine  lias  always 

Ji««n  established  where  the  Gothic  Governmenta  have  taken  place.    If  it  should  now  be  dis- 

^  puled,  and  it  should  be  supposed  to  remain  King  James's  private  estnle,  yet  there   was  • 

lorrtitnreat  the  time  of  his  being  in  arms  in  Ireland,  and  King  James's  private  estate  in  Ireland 

spoauneor  oothof  thoM  piiiitipici.  tetietj  iii  (he  Crown.    Therefore,  whether  the  lands  in  the 

^  pant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  upon  the  abdication  of  King  James  came  with  the  Crown  to  King 

-,«.k '^■'"'  ?"*•"  ■■•'•y.  "'"hether  they  were  forfeited,  it  is  certain  that  before  the  Charter 

»  w  MauMhuselti  Province  in  1091,  the  right  was  in  the  Crown." 

c 


The  Charter  of 
Willism  and  Mary, 
of  l(t»l,  does  not 
outlioriie  the  Co- 
lony iif  Maasachu> 
■ctls  to  no  to  the 
tit.  Lawrence. 


Extract  from   Mr. 
Jaiper  Mauduit's 
letter,  f  une  9,  i7M. 


Mr.  Gallatin's 
Opinion,  that  the 
State  of  Massachu- 
setts had  no  claim 
to  go  to  the  St. 
Lawrence. 


Opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the 
Crown,  1731. 


The  law  opinion 
applies  only  to  the, 
Charter  of  1091. 


1^ 


Biparie  opinion  o 
III*  Ui*  oficvra  or 
the  Crown  livan 
iu  1731. 


Mr.  Jttpor  Mao* 
duil'i  Iclltr  t*  lb* 
Geatnl  Conit  of 
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Adaiils  tkat  Iba 
qurilion  «aa  ■!§• 
tinted  lo  the  law 
offiren  of  tbe 
Crown  in  1731, 


North  boundary 
or  Mataachttwita 
maellled  in  17M. 


Exriiitive  pouri- 
aioii  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  (irrat 
BritHJn  lo  ihe 
diipuied  territory. 


M  RETORT  OP  COMMIS8IONERS  ON 

At  •  later  period,  «  queition  o(  •  wider  range  c«me  before  the  LonJi  of 
tbe  Boanl  of  Trade,  viz:  whether  Moaauchuaetta  had  any  right  wbatevcr  lo 
landa  contained  in  the  Sugadahoo  territory?  It  haa  olrcady  been  atated 
that  thia  country  was  com|irchen(led  within  the  ancient  limit  of  Acadic,  and' 
that  it  had  been  definitively  ceded  to  (Jreat  Britain  at  the  I'voce  of  Utrecht.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Ryawick,  in  1697,  all  title  on  the  |*art  of  Maasachusetta  to  tbii 
territory,  waa  left  upon  the  aame  footing  with  her  title  to  Nova  Scotia,  whick 
waa  admitted  tu  be  void.  When  that  opinion  waa  obtained  from  the  law 
officera  of  the  Crown  in  1731,  the  Cjovcrnment  of  England  conaidcred  the 
territory  of  Sagadahoc,  aa  well  aa  Nova  Scotia,  to  belong  to  the  Crown;  and 
aeltlera  had  landa  aaaigned  to  them  in  Sagadabuc.  by  the  King'a  aurveyor  of 
Nova  Scotia.  It  waa  in  coiiaequence  of  the  remonatrancca  from  Naaw- 
r  cbuaetta  on  that  account,  that  the  expartt  opinion  of  the  law  officera  waa  givea 
in  1731.  But  as  the  New  Kngland  culoniea  were  loyal  and  enterpriaing,  and 
co>operated  v^  ih  the  King'a  Government  againat  the  deaigna  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  thinga  were  permitted  to  remain  tbua  until  tbe  diaputea  with  France 
were  terminated. 

By  the  Charter  of  1691,  Maaaachuaetta  waa  forbid  to  iaaue  grante  in  the 
Sagadahoc  territory,  it  dfclared  them  not  to  be 

"  Of  any  force,  validity  or  eft'cct,  until  we,  our  heira  and  aucceatora.  aball 
**  have  signihed  our  or  their  approbation  of  the  aame." 

And  it  was  upon  the  occusion  uf  the  agent  of  Maasachuaette  in  London, 
Ifr.  Jaaper  Mauduit,  soliciting  the  confirmation  of  some  granta,  that  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  General  Court  of  Maasachusetta : — 

"  The  Lords  (Lords  of  Plantaiion;,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  formerly 
"  given,  1731,  are  still  dis|)oscd  to  think  the  right  ofthe  Province  doubtful  as  to 
"  lands  between  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix,  because  the  case  was  uissTATto  to 
"  the  Altorney  and  Solicitor- Omeral;  and  that,  whatever  be  the  determination 
"on  this  head,  yet  the  Lords  tliink  that  the  Province  can  claim  no  right  on 
•♦  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  because,  the  bounds  of  the  charter,  are  from  Nova 
"  Scotia  to  the  River  Sagadahoc ;  so  thut  t\\'\»  right  cannot  extend  t^ove  the  htad 
"  of  that  river.  That,  however,  if  the  Province  will  pass  an  Act,  empowering 
"their  agent  to  cede  to  the  Crown,  oil  pretence  of  right  or  title,  they  m»y 
"  claim  under  their  charter,  to  the  lands  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  destined 
"  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  to  form  part  of  the  Government  of  Quebec,  the 
"Crown  will  then  waive  all  further  dispute  concerning  the  lands  as  far  as 
"tbe  St.  Croix,  and  from  the  sea-coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundytothe  bounds 
"of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  reserving  to  itself  only  the  right  of  approbation 
"as  before.  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  were  both  of  us  of  opinion  that  the  narrow 
"  tract  of  land  which  lies  beyond  the  sources  of  ati  your  rivers,  and  is  watered 
"  by  those  which  run  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  could  not  be  an  object  of 
"  any  great  consequence  to  you,  though  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Crown, 
"  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  Government  of  Quebec." 

It  is  clear  from  this  extract,  that  Massachusetts,  at  this  period,  had  her 
Northern  Boundary  yet  unsettled,  and  that  the  narrow  tract  of  lamd  is  the 
tract  extendin;r  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Kennebec  to  thr  S  .  I  r.wrence. 
But  the  enactment  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  never  passeu,  :<  ,  '  r.  .iters 
were  precisely  in  the  same  state  when  the  revolt  broke  out  in  tlie  c  luui'  s;  so 
that  up  to  the  Ptace  of  1783,  Massachusetts  had  no  regular^  '"^i'  .ion  cjded 
to  her  by  the  Crown,  beyond  the  head  of  the  Kennebec  River. 

From  this  statement  it  losiilts  that  all  grants,  derived  either  from  her 
or  from  Maine,  of  lands  in  the  disputed  territory,  are  without  the  sanction  of 
any  charter  or  other  title  acquired  from  Great  Britain,  except  that  acquired 
by  ceb,~.ion  at  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  This  remark  is  made,  to 
place  in  :;:  \.  '<v:<inent  point  of  view  the  exclusive  possession  and  jurisdiction 
of  Gren'i  Fci*  tin  ovf-r  the  disputed  territory,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1715,  to  ihc  ,  xjcvt  moment. 

It  Ritij  (Merefore  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  act  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  the  Sagadahoc  territory  to  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts'  Bay,  gave  that  colony  a  title  to  any  part  of  it  beyond  the 

"  All  those  lands  and  hereditaments  lying  and  cxtendicg  between  the  saiili 
"  county  or  territory  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  said  river  of  Sagadahoc,"  whiqli 
being  construed  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  River,  coincides  with 
the  most  southerly  source  of  the  River  Chaudi^re. 
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le  grants  in  the 
uccenora,  shall 


We  come^  now  to  examine  what  the  mutual  uoderatandiafi;  iraa  upon 
eoBchiding  the  Tnatjr  of  1783,  aa  tu  any  one  of  the  Boundary  linea,  and  «■  to 
the  correH|)ondence  of  the  langunf^a  of  ihc  lind  Article  of  the  Treaty  w  th  the 
previouH  uiiinion  entertained  about  the  territory  in  diMpute,  uti'l  with  the  nutural' 
teaturta  at  that  territory. 

By  Article  I.  otf^  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  iadep<sHerH.'e  of  the  thiriceh 
Uaited  Statea,  indading  New  Hampahire  and  Mamachuaetta,  was  eatablaihod  ; 
and  MuHHachuHctts  cxtendinK  furthest  to  the  cast  uf  thoae  Statea,  adjoined  the 
mrtem  boundary  of  the  Kin^'a  retained  doinininns,  to  wit.  Nova  Scotia.  It 
mil  not  bo  prctendol  from  any  (juartcr,  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  surrender, 
or  did  Burrendcr,  to  the  new  nation  then  coniinp;  into  {miiticul  exiateiKe,  any 

Crtion  of  the  British    North  American  Colonies,  lying  out  of  the  aodcnt 
undariea  of  the  revolted  Colonies. 

♦'  All  clainus  to  the  Governmnnt,  property,  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
"same  (the  rev  oil  d  Toloniea),  and  every  part  thereof."  were  relinquiahed  in 
that  Ar*i -le  •  <»ut  i  ""Muig  more. 

'l\  i!ie  nuith,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  territorial  riglits  of  Moaaachusetts 
were  u'Jeiin"';  but  to  the  east  tliey  were  limited  by  the  waters  of  the  8t. 
( roix,  that  nvcr  being  part  of  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Nom 
S.M,  as  described  in  the  grant  of  James  the  First,  in  1621.  'J'his  was  uni- 
v««aliy  understood  to  be  so  by  the  colonists  in  the  revolted  Provinces,  and  woa 
admitted  hy  their  Commissioners  when  they  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  in  I7S3. 

It  appears,  by  reference  to  the  "  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,"  rol.  ii, 
p.  225  (published  in  1824,  forty-one  yearj  8ubse<]ucntly  tn  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States),  that,  in  contemplation  of  some  expected 
negotiations  for  a  peace,  a  Committee  of  the  Congress,  ap|>ointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, recomineiided,  February  23,  1779.  amongst  other  things,  that  it  ought  to 
he  insisted  on  oa  their  ultimatum,  that  the  bounds  of  the  United  Statea  be 
acknowledged — "  Easterly  by  the  boundary  settled  between  Massachusetts  and 
"  Nova  Scotia." 

And  on  the  19th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  the  Congress  adopting  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  agreed  to  the  following  ultimata: — 

"That  the  thirteen  United  Statea  are  bounded  north  by  a  Une  to  be  drawn 
"fipora  the  north-west  anghs  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
"  thoae  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
"  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Coonec- 
"  ticut  River.  And  east,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  St.  John's, 
"froM  it»  source  ta  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Foudy,  or  by  a  hne  to  be  settled  and 
"  adjusted  between  that  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  formerly  called 
"  the  ProTiiwe  of  Maine,  and  the  Colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  agreeably  to  their 
"  rapective  rights,  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  shores 
"of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the 
"  points  where  the  iiforesaid  boundaries,  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part, 
"and  East  Florida  on  the  other  part,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fkiulv, 
"and  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

This  passage  is  significant,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  fixes  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  at  the  source  of  the  St.  John,  but  especially  states 
the  mouth  of  that  river  to  be,  not  in  tha  Atkntic  Ocean,  but  in  the  fiay^  of 
Fundy, 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1779,  the  Congress  acting  further  upon  the  reso* 
lotion  of  the  ll>th  of  March,  "  unanimously  agreed  to  instructions  to  be  given 
"  to  the  Coounissiooer  (Mr.  .lohu  Adams)  appointed  by  them  to  neeotiate  a 
"Treaty  of  Peace,"  ^ 

la.  these  instructions.  Article  the  3rd,  which  recites  the  boundary  intended 
to  be  clakned,  repeats  verbatim  what  the  Congress  agreed  to  on  the  19th  of 
March. 

In  1788,  when  prdiminaries  were  negotiating  at  Paris  for  peace,  the 
Congreaa  adopted  (on  the  20th  August)  a  Jleport  from  one  of  their  Committaes 
^ppoiated  for  the  purpose,  and  whurfa  stated  : — 

*'  That  they  had  collected  bets  and  observations  which  they  recommeod  to 
"be  nefened  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  to  be  by  him  digested,  c«un- 
"pleted,  and  transmitted  to  the  A'iinisters  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiating  a 
"  peace,  for  their  information  and  ose." 
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Amongst  other  things,  the  Committee  report, — 

"With  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  itc,  Massachusetts 
i'.^rT?.  ""        ^^^    Chnler  granted    by   William   and    Mary,    October 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  show  that  the  territorial  rights  of  the  thirteen 
"  United  States,  while  in  the  character  of  British  colonies,  were  the  same 
"  with  those  defined  in  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  J.  Adams  on  the  14tb 
"day  of  August,  1779."  " 

During  the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries  in  1782,  the  proposition 
contamed  m  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  and  which  was 
agreed  to  on  the  19th  of  March,  1779,  to  make  the  River  St.  John  the 
boundary  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  again  brought  forward  by  the 
American  Commissioners,  but  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  Eniriish 
Government. 

The  American  Commissioners  then  abandoned  their  proposition  to  make 
Uie  River  St.  John  the  boundary,  and  agreed  to  substitute  the  St.  Croix 
River.  The  same  Mr.  John  Adams,  when  examined  on  oath  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the.  Treaty  of  Amity  of  1794,  lor  ascertaining  the  true 
St.  Croix,  stated  that : — 

"  One  of  the  American  Commissioners  at  first  proposed  the  River  St. 
"John,  as  marked  on  Mitchell's  map;  but  his  colleagues  observing,  that 
"  as  the  St.  Croix  was  the  river  mentioned  •  in  the  Charter  of  MassachusetU 
"  Bay,  they  could  not  ju.stify  insisting  on  the  St.  John  as  an  ultimatum,  he 
"  agreed  with  them  to  adhere  to  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

To  another  interrogatory,  Mr.  Adams  replied  : — 

"  The  ultimate  agreement,  was  to  adhere  to  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts 
"  Bay,  and  to  the  St.  Croix  River  mentioned  in  it,  which  was  supposed  to 
"  be  delineated  in  Mitchell's  map." 

At  length,  the  boundary  was  definitely  agreed  upon,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  thelind  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783;  and  the  dividing 
lines  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  King's  dominions,  were  for  ever 
declared  to  be  as  follows  :— 

"  Article  II.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  future,  on  the 
••  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is 
"  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following  are,  and  shall  be  their 
"boundaries;  viz.from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia;  viz.:  that  angle 
"  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to 
"  the  Highlands,  along  the  said  Highlands  which  divide  those  Rivers  that  empty 
"  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
"  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  River;  thence  down  along 
"the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  from  thence 
"try  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude  until  it  strikes  the  River  Iroquois,  or 
"  Cataraguy;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through 
"themiddleof  said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water  between 
"that  lake  and  Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication, 
"  into  Lake  Erie;  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water- 
"communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron;  thence  along  the 
"  middle  of  said  water-communication  into  the  Lake  Huron :  thence  through 
"  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water-communication  between  that  lake  and 
"  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  Isles  Royal 
••  and  Phir.peaux,  to  the  Long  Lake;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
"  Lake,  and  the  water-communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to 
"  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  north- 
"  western  point  thereof;  and  from  thence,  on  a  due  west  course,  to  the  River 
"  Mississippi;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  River 
"Mississippi,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  tha  thirty-first 
"degree  of  north  latitude;  south,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east,  from  the 
**  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees 
"  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River  Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche ; 
"tliciicc  along  the  middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  P'lint  River;  thence 
"  .straight  to  the  Head  of  St.  Mary's  River ;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle 
"  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;— east,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 

*  He  ihould  have  laid  "  intended,"  ai  the  St,  Croix  >•  not  narr.ed. 
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"the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix  from  ils  mouth  in  the  Bay  ofFundy,  to  its 
"  source ;  and  from  its  source  directly  north,  to  the  aforesaid  Highlands,  which 
•'  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  which  fall  into 
"the  River  St.  Lawrence;  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues 
"of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to 
"  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between 
"  Uova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  reipectively 
"  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  excepting  such  islands  as 
"  now  are,  or  heretofore  nave  been  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Province  of 
"  Nova  Scotia." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  phraseology  of  the  Extract  from  the  Secret 
Journals  of  the  Congress,  of  the  date  of  19th  of  March,  1779,  respecting  the 
eastern  boundary,  has  been  transferred  almost  literally,  into  th!s  llnd  Article; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  River  St.  Croix  being  substituted  for  the 
River  St.  John,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  a  line  directed  to  be  drawn 
due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Si.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States  in  this  quarter. 

But  as  the  word  "  Highlands  "  is,  in  this  Hnd  Article  of  the  Treaty,  for  the 
first  time  used  in  a  manner  that  sets  the  language  of  the  Article  at  variance 
with  the  clear  and  intelligible  signification  belonging  to  the  Propositions 
quoted  from  the  Secret  Journals  of  the  Congress,  it  may  be  useful  to  examine 
the  process  under  which  it  has  at  length  been  brought  into  discussion, 
in  a  manner  essentially  to  embarrass  the  execution  of  the  Treaty.  And  this 
we  shall  do  with  some  hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  term  "Highlands" 
to  its  legitimate  sense. 

From  the  earliest  periods,  it  had  been  known  to  the  French  and  English 
settlers  in  that  part  of  North  America,  that  a  great  axis  of  elevation,  or  height 
of  land,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  English  colonies,  passed  to  the  north- 
east, throwing  down  from  one  flank  at  about  forty-five  degrees  north  latitude, 
the  head  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  empties  itself  to  the  South 
into  that  channel  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  separates  Long  Island  from  the 
Continent;  and  from  the  other  flank,  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Francis 
River,  which  empties  itself  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  Further  to  the  north-east,  the  head  waters  of  the  Kennebec 
iind  the  most  western  sources  of  the  Penobscot  take  their  rise  in  the  same 
height  of  land.  These  two  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  whilst  the  Chauditre  River,  the  sources  of  which  almost  interlock 
with  those  of  the  two  last-named  rivers,  empties  itself  into  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, nearly  opposite  to  Quebec.  Equally  close  to  the  sources  of  the 
Chaudi^re  and  the  Penobscot,  and  in  about  forty-six  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
the  south-west  branches  of  the  St.  John  are  derived  from  the  same  height  of 
land.  This  river,  after  running  for  about  160  miles  in  a  north-eastwardly 
course,  nearly  parallel  to  the  same  axis  of  elevation  in  which  it  takes  its  rise, 
turns  to  the  south-east,  and  at  the  great  falls  of  the  St.  John  in  north  latitude 
47'  2'  39",  passes  through  the  same  axis,  and  proceeds  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  further  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  trail 
or  path  of  the  Indian  nations  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  lay  across  that  height  of  land  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  that 
Quebec,  which  is  situated  on  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  where  the  river 
suddenly  contracts  in  breadth,  and  which  receives  its  name  from  the  Indian 
word  Kebec,  signifying  narrow,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
Indians,  long  before  the  white  men  visited  the  country. 

From  Quebec,  the  Indians  were  wont  to  pass  up  the  Chauditre  in  their 
hark  canoes,  carrying  them  across  the  Portages,  and  over  the  height  of  land 
to  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot,  and  continuing  down  which  to  near  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  they  then  turned  up  one  of  its  eastern  branches, 
called  Passadumkeag ;  whence,  making  a  small  portage  of  about  two  miles, 
they  got  into  the  westernmost  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  so  reached  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  :  performing  the  whole  distance  of  about  275  miles  by  water, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  twelve  miles  of  portage,  over  which,  according 
to  the  custom  still  in  use  by  the  North  American  Indians,  they  carried  their 
light  birch-bark  canoes. 

The  facility  of  reaching  the  River  St.  Lawrence  by  this  route,  was  well- 
known  to  the  first  settlers,  all  of  whom  had  for  their  principal  object  a  trade 
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with  the  Indians.  Ther6  is  a  letter  extant,  from  Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  dated  November  2-1,  1668,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  route  was  kiKJwn  to  the  French  Court  before  that  time,  the  "passaire 
by  land,"  evidently  referring  to  the  "  heijjht  of  land."  , 

"  M.  Dubourg  informs  me.  that  the  Most  ^hristiao  King  intended  to 
"plant  a  Colony  at  Pentagoet  (Penobscot),  and  make  a  pattayt  by  land  to 
"Quebec,  his  greatest  town  in  Canada,  being  but  three  days' journey  distant.' 

This  height  of  land  was  described  in  books,  and  most  prominently  set  tbrth 
m  maps,  long  before  the  revolt  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  map  published  by  Lewis  Evans  of  PhiladeU 
phia,  in  1755,  and  which  Governor  Puwnall  annexed  to  his  work  in  1776 
It  is  laid  down  with  the  supposed  situation  of  the  portages  over  it.  Pownall 
thus  speaks  of  it : — 

••  This  River  (the  Kennr-bec),  in  the  year  1754  and  1755,  was  talked 
"  of  as  a  route,  by  which  an  army  might  pass  the  best  and  shortest  way  to 
«  attack  Canada  and  Quebec.  The  route  was  supposed  to  be  by  an  Indian 
"path,  or  carrying  place,  which  going  off  from  Kennebaeg,  about  eight  or 
"  ten  miles  above  Noridgewneg,  in  a  north-west  course  of  six  or  seven  miles 
"  came  to  a  pond  which  issued  into  the  River  Chaudifere." 

Although  Pownall's  work  was  published  in  London  in  1776,  the  infor- 
mation  was  collected  during  the  period  he  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
just  previously  to  the  war  with  France  in  17.50,  and  was  at  first  intended' 
for  the  impending  contest.  The  map  annexed  to  it  was,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  first  published  by  Evans,  in  1755,  with  the  poblic  assistance,  and 
upon  that  Map,  the  Highlands  which  divide  the  St.  Francis  and  theChaudiiie 
from  the  Connecticut,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot,  are  laid  down  and 
cftlled  "  Height  of  Land.' 

In  the  preface  of  Evans,  dated  August  9th,  1755,  we  find  the  followinir 
passage : —  ■ 

"  The  Map,  which  these  sheets  accompany,  and  which  they  are  intended 
♦•  to  explain,  is  presented  to  the  public,  when  a  longer  Ume  was  indeed 
"necessary  to  have  given  it  the  degree  of  correctness  that  was  intended  it 
"But  the  present  conjuncture  of  af airs  in  America,  and  the  generous  assistance i^ 
"  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  have  brought  it  to  light." 

The  fact  of  its  being  published  by  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature 
m  addition  to  the  great  importance  attached  to  it  at  that  day,  leaves  the 
undeniable  inference,  that  it  must  have  been  familiarly  known  in  the 
British  North  American  colonies;  and  that  Franklin.  Adams,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  some  of  whom  were  Commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
in  1782,  must  necessarily  have  consulted  Pownall's  work,  published  in  1776 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  revolted  colonies,  a  period  when 
the  hetght  of  land  was  adverted  to  and  described  by  him  merely  as  a  leature  in 
the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of  North  America.  When  we  look  at 
certain  passages  in  Pownall.  and  compare  them  with  the  language  used  in 
the  Koyal  Proclamalion  of  1763.  with  the  description  of  tlie  future  boundary 
proposed  for  the  United  States  of  America,  found  in  the  secret  journals 
ot  the  Congress,  and  with  the  terms  of  the  Commissions  of  the  Governors 
of  Lower  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1763 
the  further  inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  Highlands  mentioned  in  theiii 
are  identical  with  the  height  of  land  we  have  been  speaking  of.  and  with  the 
Highlands  intended  by  the  Second  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

And.  as  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  with  the  language  of  the  Treaty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
practically  worked  out  the  accordance  between  them,  we  proceed  to  collate 
the  proofs  from  Pownall,  which  establish  their  general  identity. 

iT^I'^^if'***  portion  of  this  country  which  lies  east  of  Hudson's  River 
"  ami  Lake  Champlain,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  lunette,  or  a  quarterof  a  circle.  The 
"  first  part,  beginning  at  Long  Island  Sound,  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
«r    "l.'-.  ^°^^  latitude  45°,  curves  away  etwttrard  to  the  Gulfof  St. 

"  The  highest  part  of  this  tract  of  mountains  may  be  defined  by  a  line 
"  drawn  north-westerly  from  the  white  hills  (about  44°  IC)  to  the  45th  parallel 
"  of  north  latitude.  "^ 

"  Going  from  the  same  line,  io  latitude  45'  of  the  greatest  height  of  these 
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"  range  of  mountains,  and  following  them  to  the  east-northerly,  they  all  stem 
"  to  range  as  vnited,  until  again  dividtd  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleun, 

"  C'onii«ch'cii<  River.  This  river  rises  in  north  latitude  45°  lO",  at  the  height 
«'  ^  the  land. 

"  A  range,  running  hence  across  the  east  boundary  line  of  New  Hamp* 
"shire,  in  latitude  44°  SO",  and  tending  north -cast,  fornaa  the  height  of  the 
"  land  between  Kennebaeg  and  Chaudi^re  Rivers. 

*'  This  River  Kennebaeg,  to  begin  from  its  principal  branch,  may  be  de« 
"  scribed  as  rising  on  the  height  of  land  in  north  latitude  45°  itO'. 

"  From  the  head  of  the  river  to  a  little  stream  which  falls  into  Aga- 
"muntaeg  Fond,  is  a  carrying  place  of  about  four  miles,  tliat  is,  the  Indian 
"  carrying  place ;  but  I  apprehend,  that,  if  a  body  of  men  would  transport 
"  any  baggage  which  requires  a  depth  of  water  before  it  can  be  embarked,  the 
"  portage  must  be  to,  or  n--^ai  lo,  tiie  Lake,  about  ten  miles.  This  lake  is  the 
'*  head  of  Chaudiire  River,  and  is  about  forty  miles  above  the  present  settlc« 
"  meats  of  the  Canadians. 

**  All  the  heads  of  Kennebaeg,  Penobscaeg,  and  Passamaquadda  River8» 
"  are  in  the  height  of  land  running  east-north-east." 

All  this  detailed  information  had  been  acquired  by  Governor  Pownall, 
previously  to  the  war  of  1756,  in  surveys  made  with  a  view  to  military 
operations  against  Quebec,  and  which,  it  appears,  extended  to  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  heads  of  the  St.  Croix,  called  by  him 
Passamaquadda. 

From  these  passages,  we  see  that  one  result  of  his  topographical  re- 
searches was  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  height  of  land  or  highland,  where 
the  Connecticut,  the  Kenn^ec,  the  Penobscot,  and  the  Passamaquoddy  took 
their  rise — a  circumstance,  of  itself,  showing  a  real  correspondence  between 
the  natural  features  of  the  country  and  the  language  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 
Thut  this  was  generally  known,  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  October  7,  1763. 

From  1755  to  the  Peace  of  1763,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  additional 
topographical  information  having  been  acquired  by  the  British  authorities, 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  is  a  height  of  land  in  which  the  sources  of  the 
Connecticut  take  their  rise,  and  which  throws  down  in  its  north-easterly 
course,  the  waters  of  the  St.  Francis  and  of  the  Chaudii-re  from  its  northerly 
flank,  and  those  of  the  Connecticut,  of  the  Kennebec,  and  of  the  Penobscot, 
from  its  southerly  flank ;  we  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the 
descriptions  applicable  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  are  contained  in  the 
public  documents  promulgated  immediately  alter  the  Peace  of  1763,  a  mere 
echo  of  the  information  produced  by  the  explorations  of  Governor  Pownall. 

Immediately  after  the  Peace,  a  Royal  Proclamation,  dated  in  1763,  was 
issued,  which  defined  the  limits  of  the  Government  of  Quebec,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"The  Government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador  coast  by  the 
*'  River  St.  John  *,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  that 
"  river,  through  the  Lake  St.  John  to  the  south  side  of  tlie  Lake  Nepissin, 
"  from  whence  the  said  line  crossing  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake 
"  Cliamplain,  in  forty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  High" 
"  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River  St.  Law- 
"  rrnce,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Sea,  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  tlie 
"  Hay  des  Chaleurs  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape 
"  Hosiers,  &c.,  &c.'' 

This  is  plainly  an  abbreviated  method  of  copying  the  information  given  by 
Pownall,  the  course  of  the  rivers  being  mentioned,  but  not  their  names. 
Pownall  had  said  that  the  ditferent  ridges  into  which  the  country  sometimes 
resolved  itself,  seemed  "to  range  as  united  until  again  divided  by  the  Bay  of 
"  Chaleurs;"  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  whole  of  this  range  described 
by  Puwnall,  is  made  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Government  of  Quebec, 
and  that  that  boundary  is  terminated  by  the  "  north  coast  of  the  Bay  des 
Ciiaietirs." 

Can  there  then  be  a  doubt  amongst  intelligent  men,  that  the  Highlands 
nvrniiuiied  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  are  the  identical  highlands,  or  height 
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of  land  described  in  the  Extracts  from  Pownall's  work  ?  or  that  the  two  classes 
of  rivers,  spoken  of  as  being  divided  by  those  highlands  (one  class  failing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  into  the  Sea)  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  St 
Francis  and  the  Chaudiiire  of  Pownall.  the  only  rivers  which  there  empty 
themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Connecticut 
the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot,  the  only  rivers  which  from  thence  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean?  the  Connecticut,  rising,  as  Pownall  states,  "  in  45°  lo* 
^'  at  the  height  of  land  between  Kennebaeg  and  Chaiidifere,"  and  the  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot,  having  their  heads,  as  he  also  states,  in  the  same  height  of 
land  ?  * 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map, 
that  the  different  branches  of  tine  Penobscot  spread  east  and  west  nearly 
across  the  whole  southern  face  of  the  disputed  territory.  The  westernmost 
branch  of  the  Penobscot  rising  in  these  highlands  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
from  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Chaudi^re ;  whilst  the  easternmost  source  of 
the  Mattawamkeag,  which  is  a  main  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  rises  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  its  western  source ;  and  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  monument  erected  at  the  northern  source  ofthe  St.  Croix,,  by 
a  distance  not  exceeding  six  miles ;  and  from  another  stream  further  to'the 
north,  which,  though  called  also  St.  Croix,  is  a  branch  of  the  River  Roostuc, 
by  a  distance  not  exceeding  four  niiles. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  as  has  heretofore  been  stated,  that  the  Royal  Procla- 
mation  of  1763  is  silent  as  to  that  part  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
Highlands  where  they  confessedly  divide  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chaudifire, 
from  the  Connecticut,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot;  and  the  further 
continuation  of  those  Highlands  in  the  direction  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  for 
it  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Highlands  as  dividing  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea ;  and  we  have 
now  shown  that  the  Penobscot,  which  is  admitted  to  fall  into  the  sea,  actually 
extends  nearly  across  the  whole  southern  front  of  the  disputed  territory,  having 
its  most  eastern  source  distant  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  its  niosl 
western  source,  and  the  whole  of  its  branches  being  thrown  down  by  high- 
lands, which  we  shall  hereafter  show  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  highlands 
which  divide  it  from  the  Chaudiere. 

That  this  was  admitted  by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1792,  before  the  separation  of  Maine  from  that  State,  is  proved 
by  a  contract  entered  into  by  that  State  with  Jackson  and  Flint,  for  the  sale  of 
a  tract  of  Land  bounded,  to  the  east,  by  the  St.  Croix  River,  the  tract  bein" 
thus  described: —  " 

*'  Westerly,  by  a  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  eastern  branch 
"  of  Penobscot  River,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  therefrom; 

"  Easterly,  by  the  River  Scoodiac  (the  St.  Croix),  and  a  line  extending 
"  northerly  from  the  source  thereof  io  the  Highlands;  and 

"  Northerly,  by  the  Highlands,  or  by  the  line  described  in  the  Treaty 
"  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty." 

The  western  bounds  of  this  grant  are  here  covenanted  to  be  formed 
by  a  line  six  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  branch  of  Penobscot  River,  which 
line  would  run,  by  a  just  construction  of  the  contract,  to  the  source  of  that 
eastern  branch,  and  no  further.  The  northern  limits  were  to  be  formed  by 
the  Highlands  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  the  eastern  bounds  by  the  River 
St.  Croix,  and  a  north  line  running  to  the  Highlands.  This  method  of 
description  is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  boundary  description  of  the  Treaty; 
and  the  inference  is  clear,  that  the  parties  conceived  the  eastern  branch  ofthe 
Penobscot  to  take  its  rise  in  those  Highlands.  This  is  further  proved  in 
Greenleafs  Map  of  Maine  in  1815,  which  was  considered  authority  at  that 
time,  and  the  improved  editions  of  which  are  the  best  authority  in  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present  day.  On  that  map,  the  boundary  line  itself  of  the  grant 
to  Jackson  and  Flint  is  laid  down  six  miles  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Penobscot,  and  the  point  of  departure  of  that  line  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the 
eastern  branch  which  is  opposite  to  the  most  western  waters  nf  the  St,  Croix. 
The  line  then  continues  to  the  source  of  the  said  eastern  branch,  where  it 
stops,  and  where,  unquestionably,  the  parties  at  that  time ''conceived  the 
Highlands  of  the  Treaty  to  be.  Mr.  Greenleaf,  in  his  "  Statistical  View  of 
the  District  of  Maine,"  published  in  1816,  further  confirms  this  to  have  been 
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the  general  understanding  at  that  day,  by  describing  the  highest  points  of  land 
ittwten  the  Atlantic  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  as  contained  in  a  tract  of  country 
running  north-easterly  between  tlie  sources  of  the  Du  Loup,  a  branch  of  the 
Chaudi^re,  and  the  east  brancli  of  the  Penobscot. 

Tlie  Proclamation  of  17(33  states  also,  that  the  line  of  boundary  of  the 
Government  of  Quebec,  is  to  pass  "  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaieiirs;"  it  does  not  state,  as  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  the  line 
passes  along  Highlands,  which  are  on  the  nortii  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ; 
but  merely  that  it,  the  line,  is  to  pass  along  the  north  coast,  so  as  to  place  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  country,  down  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  bay,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec.  And  it  is  a  fact,  which  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
that  the  Highlands  do  extend  from  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Penobscot,  to 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  forming  a  perfect  continuity  of  Highlands  from  that  bay 
to  the  heads  of  the  Chaudi^re. 

The  propriety  of  including  all  the  settlements  accustomed  to  be  governed. 
by  French  law,  and  professing,  as  the  Canadians  of  those  settlements  did,. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  was  manifestly  one  of  the  motives  for  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec,  wherever  the  settlements  were  French.  This 
is  evident,  both  from  the  language  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763.  where  the 
boundary  line  is  directed  to  go  '  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,'  because  various  fishing  settlements  were  there ;  and  from  the 
recital  of  the  same  boundary  in  the  Act  14  Geo.  Ill,  1774,  commonly 
called  the  Quebec  Act,  where  the  southern  boundary  is  thus  described  : 

"All  the  territories,  islands,  and  countries  in  North  America,  belonging 
"to the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  from  the  Bay 
"of  Chaleurs  along  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
"  selves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea  to  a  point 
"in  forty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River 
"Connecticut." 

No  particular  point  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is  here  mentioned  at  which 
this  line  is  to  begin,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  Act  which  forbids  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Quebec  to  go  as  far  south  as  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  at  Bafhurst,  in  north  latitude  47°  38'.  But  in  the  commission  of 
Montague  Wilmot,  dated  21st  of  November,  1763,  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  directed  to  "  be  bounded  by  the  southern 
"  boundary  of  our  Provinces  of  Quebec  as  far  as  the  Western  extremity  of  the 
"Bay  des  Chaleurs."  And  this  is  repeated  in  other  commissions  to 
governors  at  various  periods.  But  as  no  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  with 
the  United  States  can  lie  east  of  the  due  north  line  from  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix,  the  Acts  of  the  British  Government  touching  the  part^tionment  of 
lands  between  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada,  are 
not  appropriate  matters  for  discussion  in  the  dispute  with  the  United 
Stales.  The  real  subject  for  discussion  is  purely  the  true  direction  of  the 
highlands  which  "divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  St. 
"  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  north- 
" westernmost  b2ad  of  Connecticut  River;"  and  is  limited  to  that  part  of 
them  which  lies  west  of  the  due  north  line,  and  to  the  point  at  which  the  due 
north  line  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  River  comes  to  those  highlands. 

On  a  review  of  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  shown, 

Ist.  That  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  acquired  at  no  time  any  title  u       i      „   i. 
to  lands  lying  north  of  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  which  extended  only  to  rvracauired  any 
the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  title  to  lands  north 

2nd.  That  the  height  of  land  described  by  Evans  and  Pownall  in   1755,  of  46°.  N.  Int. 
extended  to  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Penobscot. 

3d.  That  the  description  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  the  Royal- Proclamation  of  1763,  was  derived  from  the  infornmtion 
published  by  Evans,  the  highlands  there  spoken  of  being  identical  with  the 
height  of  land  laid  down  in  Evans'  map. 

4lh.  That  the  Boundary  description  contained  in  the  commission  of 
Governor  Wilmot  and  other  governors;  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774;  in 
the  Resolutions,  of  the,  Congress  in  the  Secret  Journals;  in  the  Royal 
Proclamation  of  I7G3 ;  and  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  are  all  identical  with  each 
other;  and, — 
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Lastly.  That  this  wai  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  State  of  Mkssachusetti; 
by  their  public  acts  in  1792,  and  by  their  published  maps  in  1816. 

This  then  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instance*  in  tli« 
history  of  diplomacy,  where  the  language  of  a  Treaty  professing  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  all  future  disputes  on  the  subject  of  boundary  betwixt  tw* 
countries,  should  have  produced  the  very  disputes  which  have  prevented  the 
execution  of  that  same  Treaty.  We  beg  attention,  therefore,  to  the  language 
of  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  propose,  first  to  show  the  cauie 
of  the  obscurity,  and  next,  to  clear  that  obscurity  up. 

"  Article  11.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  future  on  the 
"subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  it 
"  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their 
"  boundaries :  viz.,  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  that  angle 
*•  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St  Croix 
"  River  to  the  highlands,  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  riven 
"that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  M 
"  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
"  River." 

Had  the  parties  to  the  Treaty,  previously  to  its  being  concluded,  agreed 
among  themselves,  and  distinctly  described  where  those  Highlands  were 
actually  to  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  territory  which  was  to  be  divitled, 
then  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  Treaty  directs  the 
boundary  to  beoin,  could  easily  have  been  a.«icertained :  but  no  such 
agreement  having  been  recorded,  it  remained  in  the  power  of  either  of  the 

Earties  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  the  "  Highlands"  of  the  Treaty,  thoie 
[ighlands  which  the  other  party  claimed  to  be  such  ;  and  so  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty.  For  the  Treaty  directs  the  Boundary  to  begin  at 
a  point  which  never  had  been  determined  or  ascertained  in  any  manner,  or  at  any 
time,  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  notwithstanding  all  the  American  allega- 
tions to  the  contrary.  That  point  therefore  is  to  this  moment  a  non' 
existent  point,  and  must  for  ever  remain  so,  until  the  parties  agree  upon 
the  two  lines  mentioned  in  the  Second  Article,  to  wit,  the  "  Highland!," 
and  "  the  due  North  Line,"  the  junction  of  which  is  to  give  the  "  North- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia."  Now  the  "Highlands,"  as  we  have  shown  at 
page  22,  were  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Evans,  published  in  1755,  were 
mentioned  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  and  are  described  by  Pownall 
in  his  work  dated  1776.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  clear,  that  they  were 
publicly  known,  and  that  they  were  the  "  Highlands"  intended  in  the  Treaty 
of  1783.  We  also  have  shown  at  page  24,  that  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts  assigned  these  same  Highlands  in  1792,  as  the  northern  limit  of 
a  contract  for  land  made  with  some  of  their  own  citizens.  But  the  language 
of  the  Treaty,  which  places  the  beginning  of  the  boundary  at  a  non- 
existent point,  is  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  inductive  science,  and  to  the 
progress  of  all  practical  human  business,  for  it  directs  the  parties  to  go  from 
the  unknown  to  the  known,  and  to  commence  at  the  end  instead  of  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  therefore  surprizing  that  the  Treaty  has  not  yet  been 
executed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  British  Government  should 
be  urged  to  adopt  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Treaty,  other  Highlands  than 
the  true  ones,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  boundary 
would  give  to  the  United  States,  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

But  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  north-west  angle,  is  not  the  only 
difficulty  which  has  hitherto  presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  natune  of  each  of  the 
two  important  lines,  whose  junction  is  to  create  the  north-west  angle, 
requires  to  be  carefully  reconsidered,  before  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  be   prepared  to  assert  the  British  case  upon  its  true  merits. 

Of  these  two  lines,  namely,  the  Highlands,  and  the  due  North  Line 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  the  first,  when  it  shall  be  agreed  upon,  will 
give  the  Northern  Boundary  of  the  United  Slates,  from  the  north-western 
head  of  Connecticut  River  eastward,  until  it  touches  the  due  North 
Line ;  and  the  second  will  give  the  extreme  eastern  Boundary  of  the  United 
States. 

In  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  Question,  where  are  those 
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where  are  those 


Highland*  of  the  Treaty  that  will  form  the  future  Northern  Boundary 
of  the  United  States  ? — «  Question  which  must  be  settled  before  the  Treaty 
can  be  executed,  and  which  involves  considerations  of  great  importance  to 
Her  Majes^'«  Colonies, — we  deem  it  necessary  to  revert  in  the  first  place,  to 
tiw  original  grant  of  Nova  Seotia  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  by  King  James 
I.  in  W2\ ;  whieh  as  has  been  before  shown,  was  admitted  by  the  American 
Commissioners  at  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  in  1763,  to  determine  the 
boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  That  grant  is  described  in 
the  toiiowing  terras : — 

"  Omnes  et  singnlas  terras  Continentis,  ac  insulas  situatas  et  jacentes 
•'in  Americ4  intra  caput  seu  promontorium  communiter  Cap  de  Sable 
"appellat.  Jacen.*  prope  latitudinem  quadraginta  trium  graduum  auteo 
"circa  ab  equinoctiali  line4  versus  Septentrionem,  &  quo  promontorio 
"versus  littus  maris  tenden  ad  occidentem  ad  stationem  Sanctee  Mariee 
«'navium  vulgo  Sanctnutreis  Bay.  Et  deinceps,  versus  Septentrionem  per 
"directara  iiaeam  introitum  sive  ostium  magnee  illius  stationis  navium 
"  trajicien.  quee  excurrit  in  terre  orientalem  plagam  inter  regiones  Suriquorum 
"  et  Etcheminorum  vulgo  Suriquois  et  Etchemines  ad  fluvium  vulgo  nomine 
"  Bancta  Cnuyis  appellat.  £t  ad  scaturiginem  remotissimam  sive  fontem  ex 
"  occidentali  parte  ejusdem  quise  primum  predicto  fluvio  immcscct.  Unde 
"  per  imaginariam  directam  Lineam  quae  pergere  per  terram  seu  currere 
"versus  Septentrionem  concrpietur  ad  proximam  navium  Stationem,  fluvium 
"  vel  Scaturiginem  in  magno  fluvio  de  Canada  sese  exonerantem.  Et  ab  eo 
"  pergendo  versus  orientem  per  maris  oris  littorales  ejusdem  fluvii  de  Ca- 
"  nada  ad  fluvium  stationem  navium  portum  aut  littus  communiter  nomine 
"deGathcpe  vel  Gaspee  notum  et  appellatum." 

Of  this  passage,  we  submit  the  following  literal  translation : — 

All  and  each  of  the  lands  of  the  Continent,  and  the  islands  situated  and  lying 
is  America  within  the  headland  or  promontory,  commonly  called  Cape  Sable,  lying 
mar  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude  from  the  equinoctial  line  or  thereabouts. 
From  which  promontory  stretching  westwardly,  towards  the  North,  by  the  sea- 
shore, to  the  Naval  Station  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called  St.  Mary's  Bay.  From 
Amee,  ptusing  towards  the  North  by  a  straight  line,  the  entrance  or  numth  of  that 
freat  naval  ataiion,  which  penetrates  the  interior  of  the  eastern  shore  betwixt 
ihe  countries  of  the  Souriquois  and  the  Etchemins,  to  the  river,  commonly  called 
tt«  St.  Croix.  And  to  the  most  remote  source  or  spring  of  the  same  on  the 
irestern  side,  which  first  mingles  itself  with  the  aforesaid  river.  From  whence,  by 
«R  imaginary  straight  line,  which  may  be  supposed  (concipietur')'f  to  advance  into 
tA<  country,  or  to  run  towards  the  North,  to  the  nearest  naval  station,  river,  or 
spring,  discharging  itself  into  the  great  River  of  Canada.  And  from  thence  ad- 
vancing towards  the  East  by  the  gulf  shores  of  the  said  River  of  Canada,  to  the 
river,  naval  station,  port,  or  shore,  commoidy  known  or  called  by  the  name  of 
Ottthepe  or  Gaspe. 

On  the  map  A  accompanying  this  Report,  a  dotted  broken  line  is  traced 
in  red  ink,  which  appears  literally  to  conform  to  the  language  of  tl>e  original 
grant  of  Nova  Scotia  as  quoted  above,  and  to  be  consistent  with  the  know- 
ledge possessed  in  those  days  of  the  intermediate  country  betwixt  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Croix  River  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  a  knowledge  of  which  could 
only  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians  passing  between  those  points  in  the 
manner  before  alluded  to,  to  carry  on  their  traffic  in  furs.  We  perceive  by  the 
French  names  given  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  grant,  that  all  the  information 
of  the  country  contained  in  the  grant  was  derived  from  the  French;  and  that 
the  direction  to  follow  the  St.  Croix  to  its  westernmost  sources,  is  consistent 
with  the  very  precise  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  branches  of  that  river. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  direction  to  go  to  the  westernmost  sources  of  the 
St.  Croix  would  appear  to  be  without  an  object,  unless  it  were  to  get  into  the 
adjacent  waters  of  the  Penobscot;  and  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pression, ♦'  vemu  Septentrionem  ad  proximam  navium  Stationem  fluvium  vel  sca- 
*'  tttriginem  in  magno  flmio  de  Canada  sese  exonerantem,"  could  mean  that  the  line 

*  The  ablirevuitiona  are  literally  copied  iroip  tlie  Charter. 

t  Thii  term  appean  to  point  to  the  general -practice  of  communicating  betwixt  the  St.  Croix 
*nd  Quebec,  by  way  of  the  rivera  ,  aa  if  it  were  said  "  the  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  go  cir- 
"  cuitougly  by  the  nvers,  but  the  true  boundary  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  straight  line." 
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to  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  should  be  a  due  north 
line ;  at  a  time  when  no  information  existed  of  the  interior  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  by  a  due  north  hne ;  and  wiien  it  was  not  known  whether  there 
was  a  river  or  a  naval  station  at  the  termination  of  that  line;  there  beinir 
jn  point  of  fact,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ?  Compelled,  therefore,  to  be' 
lieve  that  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  River  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  description  contained  in  the  grant,  we  proceed  to  a 
more  critical  examination  of  the  language  of  the  grant. 

The  boundary  line  is  first  directed,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
map,  to  proceed  from  Cape  Sable  to  St.  Mary's  Bay  by  a  course  towardt  the 
north  (versus  Septentrionem).  Now  this  course  is  laid  down  in  the  oldest 
maps,  and  w  rightly  so  laid  down  in  them,  nearly  north-west;— versus  Septen- 
trionem therefore  here  is  equivalent  to  north-west.  This  is  a  fair  deduction  from 
the  general  description  of  the  course,  which  is:  'versus  Septentrionem  i  om 
'promontorio  versus  littus  maris  tenden  ad  occidentem,'  stretching  westwardW 
towards  the  north,  the  term  for  which  is  norM-tCM*.  That  "vermta Septentrionem" 
18  to  be  grammatically  construed  in  connection  with  "tendens"  is  evident, 
since  the  course  is  not  said  to  be  east  or  west  of  north;  whilst  if  it  were  to 
be  construed  in  connection  with  "ab  equinoctiali  Linea,"  it  would  only  serve 
to  explain  what  could  never  be  doubted,  viz.,  that  Nova  Scotia  was  situated 
north  and  not  south  of  the  Equator. 

From  St.  Mary's  Bay,  the  course  is,  in  like  manner,  directed  to  run 
•  versus  Septentrionem,'  or  north-west,  across  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  River  St.  Croix.  And  this  is  the  true  course  as  exhibited  by 
the  map.  '' 

But  the  next  part  of  the  course  is  not  directed  to  be  versus  Septen- 
trionem, but  simply  directs  the  St.  Croix  to  be  followed,  tracing  its  course  up 
the  first  stream  which  flows  into  it  from  its  western  bank,  and  up  to  "itt 
"most  rernote  source  or  spring.''  And  by  referring  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  but  a  local  knowledge,  surprisingly  exact  for  the  times,  could 
have  suggested  a  description  so  consistent  with  the  hydrography  of  \ 
country. 

Having  reached  the  most  remote  spring  where  the  Land  Portage  begins, 
we  find  the  old  course,  "  versus  Septentrionem,"  or  north-west,  again  enjoined, 
and  directed  to  be  followed  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  that  direction  to  the 
nearest  naval  station,  river,  or  spring,  discharging  itself  into  the  great  river  of 
Canada.  Such  a  course  leads  directly  to  the  east  branches  of  the  Chau- 
didre,  which  are  in  the  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  ancient 
confines  of  Acadia.  This,  however,  was  a  war  grant,  extending,  as  grants  of 
that  character  sometimes  did,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  wit,  to  the  nearest  navd 
station  in  the  Great  River  of  Canada. 

Now  Quebec,  nearly  opposite  to  which  place  the  Chaudifere  empties 
itself,  is  a  naval  station,  and  there  is  none  other  on  the  river,  or  even  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  a  distance  of  about  375  miles  eastward,  till  we  come 
to  the  Bay  of  Gaspd,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  grant  as  the  next  naval  station. 
The  evident  intention  therefore  of  the  grant  was,  not  to  limit  it  by  a  due  north 
line  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix,  but  by  a  north-west  line  running  from 
the  westernmost  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  to  a  point  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  oppo- 
site to  Quebec.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  grant  is  consistent  with  a  singularly  exact  knowledge,  for  the  times, 
of  the  relative  situations  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chaudi^re ;  and  that  any  other  interpretation  is  inconsistent 
with  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

We  consider  also  that  this  construction  of  the  grant  of  Nova  Scotia 
derives  great  weight  from  its  being  supported  by  ancfent  maps  still  extant.  It 
would  be  deemed  reasonable  if  it  stood  only  upon  its  own  merits;  but  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  Coronelli's  map  dated  1689,  of  which  the  extract  on  map  B, 
No.  3,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  a  note  at  p.  12,  we  have  conceived  our- 
selves in  duty  bound  to  submit  these  observations  with  the  collateral  evidence 
to  your  Lordship.  At  the  period  when  this  map  was  published,  the  nature  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Grant  of  1621  must  have'been  well  understood,  and  if 
the  western  boundary  of  that  Grant  had  then  been  considered  to  be  a  north 
line  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  crossing  the  St.  John  and  reaching  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  would  have  been  so  laid  down  on  some  of  the  maps,  which 
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we  do  not  find  it  to  be.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  maps  of  that  period,  as  we  see 
by  the  instance  quoted  from  Coronelli,  carry  a  boundary  line  from  the  hepu 
of  the  St.  Croix,  in  a  north-westerly  and  westerly  direction,  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chaudi6re,  always  south  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  in  its  pro- 
gress westward,  separating  the  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Chaudi^re.  The  original  map  from  which  we 
have  copied  the  Extract  No.  3,  has  an  engraved  dotted  line  running  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  Chaudi^re.  the  south  side  of  which  is  edged  with  a  red 
colour  for  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  north  side  with  a  blue  colour  for  the 
French  Colonies*.  At  what  period  the  mistake  occurred  which  led  to  the 
erroneous  construction  found  in  so  many  maps,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  carry 
a  due  north  line  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
know  not ;   but  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  year  1889, 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  subject,  upon  ^\   ich  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  observations. 

On  Mitchell's  map,  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is  laid  down  one  degree  and  forty 
minutes  too  far  to  the  east  in  respect  of  longitude,  and  about  forty  minutes 
too  far  to  the  north  iu  respect  of  latitude.  This  remarkable  error  perhaps 
deceived  the  American  negotiators  at  the  Peace  of  1783;  and  the  claim  they 
now  make  to  derive  support  to  their  '  highlands '  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
western  termination  ot  the  Bay  of  Ciialeurs  appearing,  upon  Mitchell's  map, 
to  be  only  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  much 
favoured  by  this  error.  The  true  distance  is  nearer  seventy-five  miles.  On 
the  same  map,  the  westernmost  sources  of  the  River  St.  John  are  laid 
down  about  thirty  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  whilst  the  true  distance 
isabout-sixty-two  miles.  A  linef  drawn  upon  Mitchell's  map  from  the  western 
termination  of  the  Bay  of  Chalours  to  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  St. 
John,  would  pass  to  the  north  of  that  river;  and  a  line  drawn  upon  that  map 
from  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Chaudiere  to  the  western  termination  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  would,  if  agreed  upon  as  a  boundary,  throw  the  River 
St.  John  into  the  United  States ;  but  a  line  drawn  from  the  true  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  western  termination  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  to  the 
westernmost  sources  of  the  River  St.  John,  if  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary, 
would  throw  that  river  far  to  the  north  of  the  boundary  line,  and  therefore 
on  the  British  side  of  it]:.  This  most  erroneous  protraction  of  Mitchell's 
map  led  us  to  examine  and  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  discussions  con- 
nected with  the  original  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1621,  and  we  so  dis- 
covered, that  all  the  reasonings  advanced  in  the  discussions  upon  the 
boundary  described  in  the  grant,  were  founded  upon  a  translation  of  that 
grant  furnished  by  the  American  documents,  and  that  this  translation  had 
omitted  to  give  the  proper  sense  of  that  particular  portion  of  it  which  governs 
the  true  construction  of  the  boundary  it  describes,  viz.:  "Ad  proximain 
navium  stationem,"  a  point  of  the  utmost  significance  ;  for  it  may  be  that  one 
reason  for  using  the  term  "proximain"  was  to  distinguish  Quebec  from 
Gaspe,  which,  as  it  respected  the  former,  was  to  be  considered  as  ultimam. 
And  if  this  word  "  proximam"  was  significantly  inserted  in  the  original  Latin, 
it  seems  to  have  been  as  significantly  overlooked  in  the  American  translation! 
That  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

"All  and  singular  the  lands  upon  the  Continent,  and  the  islands,  situate 
"  lying  and  being  in  America,  within  the  head  or  promontory  commonly 
"  called  Cape  Sable,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-three  degrees  nearly  or  there- 
"  abouts,  from  that  promontory  along  the  shore  stretching  to  the  west  to  the 
"  Bay  commonly  called  St,  Mary's  Bay,  thence  to  the  north  by  a  direct  lau-. 
II  crossing  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  great  Bay,  which  extends  eastward 
"  between  the  countries  of  the  Siriquois  and  Etchemins,  so  commonly  called, 
"  to  the  river  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  the  St! 
"  Croix,  and  to  the  furtherest  source  or  spring  upon  the  western  branch  of 
"  the  same,  which  first  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  said  river;  thence 
"  by  an  imaginary  direct  line,  to  be  drawn  or  run  through  the  country,  or  over 

•  There  in  also  n  innp  of  Guillitume  Delisle,  first  publislied,  we  believe,  at  Amsterdam  in 
1728,  which  confirms  that  of  Coronelli.     It  wns  ropnl>li»hed  in  Paris  in  1783,  Vide  Map  B,  No.  7. 

t  We  have  drawn  a  red  line  between  those  points  on  the  extract  from  Mitchell's  Man,  vid«« 
Map  B,  No.  1.  ' 

t  Vide  the  red  line  on  Map  B,  No.  2, 
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"  the  land  4*  the  north,  to  ikefint  hij;,  mer,  or  apring,  emptTiag  itaeif  into 
**  the  great  rWer  of  Canada,  aad  from  thoMoe  nuumig  to  the  eact,  aktag  tha 
*  ohorea  of  the  Mid  river  of  Canada,  to  the  river,  kiy,  or  harbour  caaanaaljr 
**  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Gachepe  or  Gaap^" 

It  T9  to  be  observed  of  this  tranalatioe,  Aat  ail  its  iaaamractes  are  is 
perfect  harmony  as  respects  the  results  they  produce,  which  are  to  turn  away 
the  attention  of  thoae  who  confide  in  it,  fsom  a  literal  interpretetwa  of  soas 
Ycry  aigniAcant  passages  in  the  original  Latia  document;  and  the  practical 
effect  is  to  obooore  the  description  of  the  boundary,  in  sueh  a  roaoaer  u 
greatly  to  prejudice  the  Britidi  'Olasas.  la  the  first  place  we  find  in  this 
translation,  '  vernu  Septentriontm,'  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  atrictly  equiva* 
lent  to  north-'west,  rendered  every  time  it  occurs,  by  the  words  "to  ths 
north ;"  ao  that  by  those  words  the  readera  of  the  tranriation  must  necessarily 
stippose  a  due  norik  line  to  have  been  intended.  Now,  if  the  legitimate  senie 
of  *  versui  Septentrionetn,'  be  a  due  north  line,  where  the  boundary  is  directed 
to  leave  the  westernmost  waters  of  the  6t.  Croix,  why  is  not  the  same  mean- 
ing to  be  applied  to  the  worda  *  verttu  Beptentriomm,'  in  the  passage  of  the 
grant  where  the  line  is  directed  to  cross  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  where  the  course  must  of  necessity  be  uarth'Weatf  But  n  the  words 
'  »«r«iM  Btptmtrionen'  'm  that  passage  wei«  to  be  cooatrued  'dH«  north,'  and 
the  line  were  to  be  so  drawn,  that  line  would  never  reach  the  St.  Croix  River, 
but  would  paas  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  The  words  'vrrtM*  SepteHirimen,' 
therefore,  must  foe  rendered  in  both  these  cases  in  a  consistent  manner, 
and  not  in  anch  a  way  as  is  totally  opposed  to  the  known  bearing  of  ths 
St.  Croix  River  from  St.  Mary's  Bay.  The  expression  '  t»  the  north,'  in  ths 
American  translation,  is  therefore  dearly  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the 
original  words  '  wrrnu  Septentrionetn  per  directam  /inmm,'  or  toward$  the  nsrti 
hjf  a  ttrmight  tine;  meaning  that  course  which  we  have  shown  was  north-west 

Next  we  have,  **  ad  proximam  navium  stationero,  ihivium  vel  scaturi- 
**  ginem  in  magao  fluvio  de  Canada  sese  exonerantem,"  rendered  "  to  the  fint 
"  ray,  river,  or  spring,  emptying  itself  into  the  Great  River  of  Canada,"  ss 
though  any  bay  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  viz.,  a  place  where  boats 
could  receive  shelter,  would  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  grut,  and  be  a  true 
rendering  of  the  words  '  proximam  navium  stationem.'  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  intention  of  the  g^rant  was  not  to  give  a  line  of  boundary  taking  ita  di« 
reetion  from  the  westernmost  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  to  a  known  riuuistead 
or  naval  station,  but  merely  to  draw  a  due  north  line  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
nay  it  net  reasonably  be  asked,  why  was  not  the  line  directed  to  run  ad  S^ 
tmtri»nem  tn  nutgno  flmio  de  Ckmada  f  if  such  was  the  intention,  the  men- 
tioning of  a  hay  or  a  river  was  auperfluous.  It  could  not  have  been  held 
important  for  defining  the  limits  of  the  grant,  that  there  should  be  either  one 
or  the  other  at  the  point  where  the  boundary  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  the 
boundary  were  to  be  a  due  north  line  continued  till  it  atruck  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Neither  was  it  known  at  that  time  that  either  bay  or  river  existed  in  the 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  which  the  American  translation  would  draw 
this  line.  The  small  unnavignble  streams  taking  their  rise  firom  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  south  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  north  of  the  St.  John,  weie 
unknown  at  that  period,  and  would  not  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of 
rivers,  had  they  been  known,  seeing  that  in  our  times  they  serve  only  to  float 
Indian  canoea,  and  the  pine  logs  which  mre  sent  down  tlie  streams  to  be 
manufactured  into  deals  by  the  saw-milk  constructed  near  their  mouths. 
But  if  the  intention  had  Men  to  eatabHah  a  line  betwixt  the  westernmost 
waters  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  roadstead  or  naval  station  of  Quebec,  the 
words  '  od  proaramom  navium  ttationem,  /uvtum  vel  seatmriginem  in  magna  fttuio 
'  de  Canada  seoe  exonerantem,'  would  be  full  of  aignificancy,  since  the  Chau- 
di^e  River,  and  the  roadstead  or  naval  station  of  Quebec,  are  both  there,  to 
correspond  accurately  with  the  words  of  the  grant. 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word 
'  Btatio,'  w4ien  referring  to  naval  matters,  is  'a  roadstead  where  «Atp«  may  ride.' 
U^xin  this  occasion  the  words  '  navium  stationeni.'  clearlv  nrovs  this  to  hav? 
been  intended,  and  not  any  small  bay  or  indentation  on  the  river  coast.  Now. 
as  there  is  not  any  roadstead  to  be  reached  by  a  due  north  'line,  and  there  is  not 
even  a  safe  anchorage  in  that  part  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  which  such  a  line 
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woold  strike,  we  are  eompelleil  therefore  to  efaooee  between  Quebec  end 
Qufi,  each  of  which  n  •  "  Statio*'  in  the  eenee  of  the  grant;  bntGupA 
beier  twice  at  dittanc  from  the  weeternoMMit  eoaree  of  tiM  St.  Cioix,  as 
Quebec,  this  last  must  of  course  be  considered  the  ' pnximnm  ttationtm.' 

The  same  remark  with  respect  to  comparative  distance,  isay  be  appliodi 
to  the  Chaudidre,  whose  sources  are  nearer  by  one  half,  to  the  westcrnoioai 
waters  of  the  St.  Croix  than  are  any  other  sources  of  the  small  stream* 
emptying  themselres  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  could  be  reached  by  a  dutt 
north  tine. 

The  American  translation  of  the  grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  we  have  The  Americsa 

Jioted,  is  an  official  one.     It  is  printed  in  document  126  of  the  Houses  of  '^"Ijoq"'*" 
epresentatifes,  forming  Na   I.  of  the  appendix  to  the    Message  of   the  ** 
Ptcsident  of  the  United  States,  dated  Washington,  January,  1838,  on  th« 
lubject  of  the  "  Maine  Boundary,  Mr.  Greely,   Jtc. 

The  fact  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  new  construction  which  we  have 
thought  may  justly  be  giren  to  the  boundary  in  the  original  Grant  of  1621, 
carries  the  boundary  to  the  very  point  where  the  American  Congress,  in 
1779,  and  the  American  Commissioners  for  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
ot  1783,  themselres  placed  thn  north-w«$t  mglt  of  Nova  S«otia,va.:  «t  tha 
gouth-westernmost  sources  of  St.  John  River,  and  at  the  Highlands  whioh 
divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  general 
concurrence,  so  remarkably  strengthened  by  the  boundary  descriptions  in 
the  ancient  maps  we  have  cited,  has  been  caused  by  the  known  natural 
features  of  the  country. 

Having  shown  what  was  the  probable  intention  of  the  Grant  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1621,  as  to  the  direction  the  boundary  was  to  take,  it  will  be  useful 
at  this  point  of  the  case,  to  trace  out  the  process  through  which  that  passage  in 
the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  which  directs  the  eaHtern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  to  be  run  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  dut  north  to  tb« 
"Highlands,"  came  to  be  adopted. 

The  Grant  of  1621  says  nothing  about  a  due  north  line,  or  about  any  pj^,  inuoducUon 
Highlands;  it  merely  directs  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  to  run  from  the  of  the  term  "due 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  its  extreme  western  source,  and  thence  by  an  north  line." 
imaginary  line,  to  the  nearest  naval  station  towards  the  north ;  and  no  part 
of  this  boundary  was  to  form  an  angle  with  any  other  line,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  But  a  iniseonception  of  the  import  of  the  language 
of  that  Grant  had  long  prevailed ;  the  words  versus  septentrionem,  and 
"imaginariam  lineam  directam"  had  been  taken  generally  to  mean  a  direct 
north  line ;  and  many  maps  had  conformed  to  that  version  of  the  Grant. 
It  is,  however,  only  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1763,  that  we  find 
a  due  north  line  from  the  River  St.  Croix,  recognised  upon  any  occasion. 
Previously  to  that  conquest,  the  Commissions  of  the  Royal  Governors  in 
Nova  Scotia  contain  no  description  of  any  boundary  of  that  Province.  In 
those  instruments,  these  officers  are  merely  termed,  "  Captains  General  and 
"  Governors  in  Chief,  in  and  over  our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia, 
"  in  America,  with  all  the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
'•  belonging." 

The  first  time  we  find  a  due  north  line  mentioned,  is  in  the  Royal  Com-  t'irat  used  in  1763 
mission  to  Montague  Wilinot,  Esq.,  for  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  '"l  ^Jj*  Commission 

,  ,,      .  J      ^  '        T  '  of  Montague 

foUowmg  words :—  Wilmot ,  Esoo 

"  By  the  said  River  (St.  Croix)  to  its  source,  and  by  a  line  drawn 
"  due  north  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  our  Colony  of  Quebec." 

The  same  description  of  the  boundary  is  contained  in  the  Commission  to 
Lord  William  Campbell,  1 1th  of  August,  1765;  the  words  being, 

'•  A  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  (source  of  the  St.  Croix)  to  the 
"  southern  boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Quebec." 

And  this  description  is  repeated  in  the  Commission  to  Francis  Legge, 
Esq.,  22nd  of  July,  1773. 

xt  huS  ucxOfc   uccti    shown  DV  tl\Q  ItOyai  x  rOCiSixiatiOn   O*  1  f  ut_r,    aS   i>y  tfic 

subsequent  Act  of  the  14th  of  George  III.,  1774,  that  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Colony  of  Quebec,  was  a  line  running  from  near  the  sources  of  the 
River  Chaudiere  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ;  the  due  north  line  then  mentioned 
in  the  three  Commissions   just  alluded  to,  being  directed  to  stop  at  the 
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■outlicrn  boundary  of  the  Culony  of  Quebec,  in  like  luaiuior,  «•  by  the 
Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  i)f  17B;J,  it  i«  enjoined  to  stop  nt  the  "  lliyhlandt." 
It  uppearit  thi-rotore  mauireitt,  that  the  "Routhcrn  boundary,"  and  the  "llivh- 
iandM*  are  identical;  and  wc  think  it  equally  no,  that  when  the  Enghsh 
Uovcrnnient,  in  1782,  rejected  tho  American  prupimiiion  to  nistke  the  Saint 
John's  River,  from  its  tourcc  to  its  moutli,  the  boundary  betwixt  the  two 
countries,  and  when  the  American  Comniiistoners  UKreeu  to  abandon  their 

f)ropo.sition  that  the  noithern  boundary  of  the  United  StateM  should  go  at 
ar  to  the  north  as  the  St.  John's,  anii  when  they  consented  to  odopt  the 
ancient  boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetti,  viz.:  the  St.  Croix  boun- 
dary of  Nova  Scotia,  it  may  be  assumed  tiiat  the  joint  Comniissioners  agreed 
to  terminate  the  question,  which  had  been  the  nubiect  of  niucA  contentation 
betwixt  them,  by  making  the  west  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  as  described 
in  Governor  Wilmot's  Commission  of  1763,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  term  "  due  north  line,''  became  a  part 
of  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783.  Now,  the  reason  for 
using  the  words  "due  north  line*'  upon  this  occasion,  was  precisely  that 
which  gave  rise  to  it  in  17G3.  The  English  Government  ot  that  time, 
seeing  that  Pownall's  height  of  land  continued  eastward  from  the  wes<ternnioit 
branches  of  the  Penobscot,  to  the  eastern  branches  of  that  river,  and  onward, 
as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  and  that  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  River 
took  their  rise  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  that  "  height  of  land."  wliicli 
in  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  hod  been  first  termed  "highlands,"  and 
was  now  to  be  declared  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Quebec; 
directed  the  interval  between  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  and  that  southern 
boundary  or  "  Highlands,"  to  be  filled  up  by  a  due  north  line.  This  wo  believe 
to  be  the  true  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  words  "  due  north  line,''  into 
the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

Submitting  the  reasonableness  of  our  conclusions,  most  carefully  made 
from  one  step  of  deduction  to  another,  wc  desire  to  contrast  them  with  the 
very  irrational  and  intolerable  inconsistencies  that  obtrude  themselves,  when 
considerine  the  results  that  present  themselves  in  u  contrary  sense. 

The  American  Commissioners,  during  the  negotiations  of  1782,  who  had 
for  their  |)rincipal  object  to  push  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Massacltusetts  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  north,  and  who  were,  no  doubt,  greatly  incited  to 
this  object  by  the  presence  in  the  Commission  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  a 
native  of  that  State,  after  contending  for  the  River  St.  John  to  be  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  at  which 
last  source,  they  declared  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be,  finally 
agreed  to  abandon  their  proposition  of  going  so  far  to  the  north,  and  con- 
sented to  settle  upon  the  ancient  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
English  Government  had  rejected  the  American  proposition,  to  make  the  St. 
John  the  Boundary,  because  it  was  inexpedient  that  the  Boundary  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  go  as  far  north  us  that  river ;  yet.  although  no  convention, 
treaty,  or  agreement  of  any  kind  between  tiic  two  countries  has,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  changed  the  relation  between  them,  since  that  time,  «» 
respects  this  point,  the  Americans  now  say,  that  the  same  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  gives  them  an  indefeasible  right  to  all  the  country  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  very  same  river,  which  they  had  before  formally  abandoned 
all  right  to  come  up  to  from  the  south. 

This  pretension  is  as  much  opposed  to  common  sense,  as  would  be 
an  assertion,  that  when  the  British  Government  denied  to  the  United  States 
any  participation  in  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  John,  it  intended  to 
surrender  the  exclusive  navigation  of  it  (or  150  miles  of  its  course;  and  this 
becomes  still  more  manifest,  when  we  look  to  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
conclusion  being  in  the  contemplation  of  the  British  Commissioners,  who 
had  peremptorily,  by  Order  of  the  King's  Government,  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion to  carry  the  Boundary  of  Massachusetts  as  far  north  as  the  St.  John's 
River.  How  is  it  to  be  reconciled  to  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Franklin  expresses 
of  Mr.  Strachey  ?  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  designates  this  gentleman  as 
a  most  acute  and  shrewd  person  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston,  dated  5th 
December,  1782*,  he  further  says  of  him: — 

*  \iiii  Franklin'8  printed  private  correspondence. 
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"After  rome  week.  a«  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Slrachcy  arrived,  with 
"whom  we  had  much  contutation  about  the  lioundariit,  and  other  articles  which 
"  he  |)ro|>o.cd.  We  settled  .ome.  which  he  carried  to  London,  and  returned 
"with  the  propoiitions,  some  adopted,  other,  omitted  or  altered,  and  new 
"ones  added,  which  you  will  .ce  in  Paper  No.  2*  .  We  spent  many  day.  in 
"discussing  and  disputn.g;  and,  at  length,  agreed  on  and  signed  the  prcli- 
"  niinories.  which  you  will  receive  by  this  conveyance." 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  may  add.  tjint  there  does  not 
ippcnr  III  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  as  published  in  the  Secret 
Journals  or  Congress,  or  in  the  records  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  A<nerican 
Commissioners,  or  in  any  publication  of  any  kind  whatever  to  which  we  have 
had  access,  the  slightest  intimation,  that  any  individual  in  the  revolted 
Colonies,  up  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783.  or  for  many 
years  subsetjuent  to  that  period,  ever  dreamed  of  proposing  to  carry  the 
Boundary  ol  Massachusetts  to  the  north  of  the  River  St.  John.  4o  far 
from  this,  we  have  in  addition  to  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  carry  their  boundary  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  St.  Johns  River. 
and  which  is  mentioned  at  page  19.  further  evidence  from  the  high  authority 
of  the  C  ongrcss.  that  that  river  was  the  extreme  limit  to  which  they  pretended 
to  go.  "'  '^ 

We  find  it  recorded  in  their  secret  journals,  that  a  Committee  of  ConKres.s 
m  a  report  dated    16th  of   August.    1782.  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
expression  used  in  the  Grant  of  1GG4  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  designate  the 
beginning  of  that  grant,  viz.:  "  a  certaine  place  called  or  knowne  by  the  name 
"of  St.  Croix,    meant  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  not  the  river 
lUelf;    we  quote   the  following  passage   from  their  report.       "The  place 
"therefore,  called  St.  Croix,  adjoining  to  New  Scotland,  was  most  likely 
"intended  to  describe  the  lands  between  the  River  St.  Croix  and  St    John's 
"History  does  not  inform  us  that  any  particular  spot  of  them  was  known 

as  St.  Croix  t.     But  as  the  first  course  of  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York 
"plainly  runs  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Massachusetts  along  the  sea  coast    it  is 
"  probable  that  it  was  to  begin  at  the  first  point  in  the  country  of  St.  Croix 
"on  the  coast.     This  must  have  been  on  St.  John's  River.     And  as  the  last 
"line  of  the  grant  w  not  closed,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  those  days 
'•to  adopt  a  natural  boundary.     For  this  purpose  8t.  John's  River  was  obviouJ, 

aifarastts  head,  and  afterwards  a  line  to  the  Great  River  of  Canada." 
In  this  passage  is  contained  a  direct  avowal  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  Massachusetts  had  not  been  determined,  and  that  the  Congress,  only  four 
months  before  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  entertained  no  preten- 
sion that  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachgsetts  was  to  extend  beyond  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  John  from  its  source.  Since  therefore,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  pretension  to  go  up  to  that  river,  they  virtually  acknowledged  its 
course  to  be  entirely  within  the  Royal  territory,  it  results  by  an  unavoidable 
consequence,  that  the  rivers  which  the  Treaty  of  1 783  described  as  discharirinir 
themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  must  by 
necessity  have  been  the  Chaudi^re.  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot.  And 
this  explains  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  River  St.  John  in  the  Treaty 
orina  Ireaty,  the  express  object  of  which  was  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  now  for  the  first  time  separated  from  the  parent  country 
It  was  obviously  unnecessary  even  to  allude  to  a  river  which  confessedly 
rose  and  emptied  itself  within  the  King's  retained  dominions,  and  no  part  of 
the  course  of  which  lay  within  the  territory  ini-^nded  to  be  ceded  to  the  newly 
constituted  State.  ^ 

«. .  J*^'*  7'"  ."""r  ^l^^^^l  "PP**"*"  ^y  reference  to  the  map ;  for  if  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  were,-as  asserted  by  the  American  nego- 
ciators  under  their  instructions  from  the  Congress,  as  late  as  the  14th  October 
I7a2,-at  the  source  of  the  St.  John,  and  if  the  boundary,  as  proposed  by 
them,  were  to  run  from  the  source  of  that  river,  "along  thi  rfighlands 
waicli  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St 
Lawrence  frnm  f  no«»  urt<ir<K  foil  Jnt,^  ♦>,«  a»j.„.:.  rv •     -l  ■•  ' 

mst  head  of  Connecticut  Rtver,"  a  distance  not  exceeding  eighty  miles,  then 

This  paper  has  neverbocn  produced. 
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the  line,  in  order  to  reach  the  Connecticut  River,  must  of  necessity  run  along 
the  lofty  Highlands  which  divide  the  Chaudifere  from  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Penobscot.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if  the  Treaty  had  directed  the 
boundary  to  begin  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  is  a  known 
point,  and  to  run  ulong  the  Highlands  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  as  described  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  the 
question  would  have  been  settled  upon  the  first  attempt. 

And  again,  with  respect  to  the  American  assertion  that  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  had  always  been  a  known  and  determined  point,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proposition  as  originally  made  by  the  American 
Commissioners,  and  as  provisionally  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Oswald,  the  English 
Commissioner  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  was  in  the  following 
words : — 

'•The  said  States  are  bounded,  north,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  iht 
"  north-west  angle  of  Mva  Scotia,  along  the  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers 
"which  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
"into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
••  River,"  &c. 

If  then  the  British  Government  had  ratified  Mr.  Oswald  s  Act,  the  pro- 
position of  the  American  Commissioners  to  make  the  south-westernmost 
sources  of  the  River  St.  John  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  would  have 
received  the  sanction  of  a  Treaty  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty 
as  ratified,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  proposition  just  cited,  except  in  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words,  immediately  after  "  Nova  Scotia," — 

"  Viz.,  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  some 
"  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands." 

So  that  we  have  the  Americans  declaring  in  1782,  that  the  noj-th-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  at  the  sources  of  the  St.  John,  while  they  now 
contend  that  this  same  angle  has  always  been  near  the  sources  of  the  Metis. 
Yet  these  two  points  lie  at  a  distance  of  176  miles  from  each  other. 

But  it  can  be  proved  even  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  amongst  the 
Americans  themselves,  that  the  assertion,  that  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  a  known  and  determined  point,  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  the  United  States  have  produced,  a  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  District 
"  of  Maine,"  was  selected  on  account  of  his  admitted  competency  to  the 
task,  to  be  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Commission  con- 
stituted under  the  Treaty  of  1794,  to  decide  which  was  the  true  River  St. 
Croix.   Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  argument  before  the  Commission,  says  ; — 

"The  Treaty  contemplates  a  line  running  on  the  Highlands  so  as  to 
American  aiaies-  "  divide  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
man,  Mr.  .Sullivan,  «<  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be  a  direct  or  crooked  line  is 
that  the  north.we.t  .^  ^^^  ascertained  in  the  Treaty.  If  it  divide  those  rivers  as  above  expressed, 
hSd  DO Vxilten«. '  "  there  can  be  no  pretence  of  its  being  a  straight  line.  It  is  either  m  its 
"  general  inclination  or  in  its  direct  course  to  run  to  the  north-westernmost 
"  head  of  Connecticut  River.  There  can  be  no  angle  existing,  as  known  to  ami 
'•  man,  until  those  lines  are  formed,  f»r  the  point  of  their  inclination  is  but  a 
"  mathematical  deduction  from  a  perfect  recognition  of  the  lines  themselves." 

"  We  find  no  place  for  this  angle,  prior  to  the  Treaty  ot  1783,  and  are 
"  now  left  to  form  it  by  running  the  lines  in  that  Treaty  agreed  upon. 

"  In  order  to  determine  that  place  as  nearly  as  could  be  done,  it  was 
"  agreed  that  a  certain  river,  which  had  heretofore  been  known  and  called 
•'  by  the  name  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  and  which  had  been  deemed  and  re- 
••  ceived  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  should 
"  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  boundary,  and  that  to  fix  a  line  from  the  source  of 
"  that  river  to  the  Highlands,  both  as  a  line  for  the  Government  of  Massarihu- 
"  setts  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  should  run  due  north  ;  and  that  the  limitation  ot 
"  that  line  should  be  in  what  should  ultimately  be  found,  when  the  country  should 
"  be  exolored.  to  be  the  Hiqhiands.  -     ,        j  f 

"the  Highlands  had,  in  the  year  1763,  been  made  the  boundag  ot 
"Quebec,  or  the  Lower  Canada  boundary,  but  where  the  boundaries  or  Htgk- 
"  lands  are,  w  yet  resting  on  the  wing  of  imagination.  . 

"  We  are  as  entire  strangers  to  the  Highlands,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
"  on  either  side  of  them,  as  we  are  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.    There  can 
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«•  be  no  doubt  that  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  yet  to  be  formed, 
"and  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  forming  the  north-east  angle  of  the  State  of 
"Massachusetts." 

'  We  consider  these  passages  to  bo  conclusive  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
executing  the  Treaty  of  )  783,  without  the  two  Governments  first  agreeing 
upon  the  line  of  Highlands. 

The  abandonment  of  all  pretension  to  go  up  to  the  St.  John,  was  also  a 
renunciation  of  all  claim  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  that  river ;  yet 
now  the  Americans  claim  the  absolute  possession  and  exclusive  navigation 
of  it,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  source  eastwardly;  a  claim 
which  involves  the  gratuitous  surrender  to  a  foreign  Power,  not  only  of  our 
communications  between  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  but  of  a  territory  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  wide,  which  they  never  had  possession  of,^  and  which 
is  not  necessary  to  them.  Such  a  claim  is  surely  incompatible  with  the 
"reciprocal  advantages,"  "the  mutual  convenience,"  the  "liberal  equity 
and  reciprocity,"  the  "^  security  of  perpetual  peace  and  harmony,"  recorded  by 
the  Preamble  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  as  being  the  objects  which  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  intended  to  attain. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion with  the  United  States,  which  directs  the  manner  in  which  the  River  St. 
Croix  is  to  be  identified.  By  the  Vth  Article,  a  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  one  commissioner  from  each  country,  with  power  to  choose  a 
third,  "file  three  were  to  be  sworn  to  decide  according  to  evidence, 
"  What  river  is  the  River  St.  Croix  intended  by  the  Treaty  ?" 

They  were  to  furnish  a  description  of  the  river  ;  and  to  "  particularise 
"the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  mouth  and  its  source." 

And  their  decision  was  to  be  "final  and  conclusive." 

They  had  thus  two  objects  to  accomplish,  one  to  identify  the  river, 
the  other  to  fix  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  source. 

We  have  already  shown— First,  that  the  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1621, 
made  the  westernmost  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  a  part  of  its  boundary; 
Secondly,  tl.at  the  boundary  in  the  Charter  of  1691  was  thus  described: — 

"  The  territory  called  Accadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  that  tract  of  land 
"  lying  between  the  said  territories  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  said  Province  of 
"  Maine ;"  and  in  another  part  of  the  said  Charter  in  these  terms : — 

"  The  lands  and  hereditaments  lying  and  being  in  the  country  or  terri- 
"  tory  commonly  called  Accadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  those  lands  and 
"hereditaments  lying  and  extending  between  the  said  country  or  territory 
"of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  said  River  of  Sagadahoc,  or  any  part  thereof." 

And  thirdly,  we  have  shown  that  tlie  Congress  in  1782  adopted  a  report 
from  one  of  their  Committees,  which  declared, — "  With  respect  to  the 
"  boundaries  of  the  States,  &c.,  Massachusetts  claims  under  the  Charter 
"granted  by  William  and  Mary,  October,  1691 :"'  a  declaration,  which  as  we 
have  remarked  at  page  20,  Mr.  John  Adams,  under  oath,  stated  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  American  Plenipotentiaries  upon  concluding  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  in  1 782.  "  One  of  the  American  Commissioners,"  said 
Mr.  Adams,  "  at  first  proposed  the  River  St,  John,  as  marked  on  Mitchell's 
"  map,  but  his  colleagues  observing  that  as  the  River  St.  Croix  was  the 
"river  mentioned  in  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  could  not 
"  justify  insisting  on  the  St.  John  as  an  ultimatum,  he  agreed  with  them 
"to  adhere  to  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

We  have  thus  a  regular  recognition  of  Massachusetts  being  bounded 
upon  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  most  western  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia*.  And  how  was  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Treaty  of  1 794  performed  ? 

Disregt^rding  the  obvious  propriety  of  choosing  the  most  western 
source  of  the  river,  they  fixed  upon  the  north  branch ;  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  most  extraordinary  evidence  against  their  proceeding.  For  the 
•Scoodeag,  which  is  the  known  Indian  r\?,mR  nf  the  St.  Cvnix,  runs  from  its 
most  western  source  to  its  mouth,  under  the  same  name  of  Scoodeag,  whilst 
its  northern  branch,  which  comes  in  at  the  upper  falls,  bears  the  separate 

*  In  Evan»'  map  of  17SS,  the  Nbrth  boundary  line,  which  appears  in  so  many  maps,  takes  its 
departnr»  flroin  tho  mott-wtttem  lonree  of  the  St.  Croix. 
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name  of  Cheputnalicook.  The  westernmost  sources  of  the  Scoodeag  are  in  a 
low,  flat,  lake  country,  consisting  of  many  lakes  running  into  each  other 
and  hence  the  Indian  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  to  the 
river ;  for  Scoodeag  means  low,  swamp  meadow.  Now  the  very  contindity  of 
its  name  should  have  convinced  the  Commissioners  of  the  impropriety  of 
deviating  from  that  line.  But  the  British  Commissioner  was  overruled.  He 
had,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Commissioner,  chosen  an  American 
gentleman,  upon  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  he  relied,  for  the  third 
Commissioner.  This  gentleman  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  umpire  to  decide  all 
differences  which  might  arise ;  and  the  American  Commissioner  having 
claimed  a  stream  called  Magaguadavic,  lying  still  further  to  the  east  than 
the  Cheputnaticook,  to  be  the  true  St.  Croix,  the  British  Commissioner 
consented  to  a  compromise,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  although  they  made 
a  correct  decision  as  to  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix,  they  practically  decided 
to  adopt  the  north  source,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  western  source.  That 
these  gentlemen  went  out  of  the  line  of  their  duty,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Treaty  of  1794,  is  evident;  and  much  future  expense  and  misunderstanding 
would  have  been  saved,  if  their  report  had  been  restricted  to  the  identification 
of  the  river.     This  will  be  seen  by  looking  to  the  map. 

The  Saint  John,  like  all  other  large  rivers,  occupies  the  lowest  level  of 
the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  holds  its  course  through  a  valley  of 
considerable  breadth,  which  below  Mars'  Hill  extends,  in  a  modified  manner, 
some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  nearer  a  due 
north  line  could  be  brought  to  the  Saint  John,  the  better  the  chance  was  that 
it  would  run  up  that  valley,  whilst  the  further  it  lay  to  the  west,  the  greater 
was  the  certainty  of  its  missing  that  valley  and  of  its  more  speedily  meeting 
the  highlands  of  the  country.  And  this  has  in  practice  proved  to  be  the 
case ;  for  the  exploratory  north  line  drawn  from  the  monument,  reached  no 
highlands  until  it  came  to  Mars'  Hill ;  whilst  if  the  line  had  started  from  its 
true  point,  the  westernmost  waters  of  the  Scoodeag,  it  would  have  reached  the 
"  highlands  "  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Mars'  Hill,  near  to  the  point 
where  they  separate  the  St.  Croix  (a  tributary  of  the  Roostuc)  from  the 
waters  of  the  Meduxnakeag,  which  flows  into  the  St.  John.  These  high- 
lands are  distinctly  visible  from  the  American  post  at  Houlton,  and  are 
about  fifteen  miles,  magnetic  west,  from  that  post.  This  deviation  of  the 
Commissioners  from  their  duty,  which  has  had  a  most  unfortunate  influence 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  great  question,  was  besides  highly  prejudicial  in 
another  respect  to  the  British  rights.  If  it  should  be  ultimately  assented  to. 
It  will  lose  to  Great  Britain  more  than  one  million  of  acres  of  land. 

In  1798,  an  explanatory  Article  was  added  to  the  "Treaty  of  Amity 
of  1794,  releasing  the  Commissioners  from  their  obligation  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Vth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  in  respect  to  particularizing  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Oioix;  and  declaring, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  decision  of  the  said  Commissioners  "  respecting 
the  place  "  ascertained  and  described  to  be  the  source  of  the  said  River  St. 
Croix  shall  be  permanently  binding  "  upon  His  Majesty  and  the  United 
"  States." 

Upon  this,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  manifest, 
that  the  Treaty  of  1783  intended  that  the  point  of  departure  of  the  due  north 
line  should  be  at  the  westernmost  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  the  description 
of  the  western  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  having  been  regularly  maintained  unaltered 
in  all  the  documents  from  the  grant  of  1621.  The  proceedings  of  Congress, 
also,  as  found  in  the  secret  journals,  always  speak  of  "  the  boundary  settled 
"between  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia,"  and  of  the  line  being  to  be  settled 
"agreeably  to  their  respective  rights." 

To  all  these  considerations,  we  add  the  important  fact,  that  in  the  Vth 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  ascertainment  of 
the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  to  be  made  "  in  conformity  vfith 
"  the  provisions  of  the  .uid  Treaty  of  Peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
"  and  eighty-three."  A  fact  which  further  confirms  the  general  obligatiun  to 
consider  the  most  western  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  as  the  true  boundary  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  irresistible  conclusion  then  presents  itself,  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  that 
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the  commencement  of  the  due  north  line  be  drawn  from  the  north-westernmost 
source  of  the  St.  Croix;  and  that  whatever  mistakes  may  have  hitherto  crept 
in,  during  the  attempt  to  settle  this  question,  the  two  Powers,  in  order  to 
execute  the  Treaty,  must  at  last  go  back  to  that  point.  It  is  true  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  be  considered,  looking  to  the  explanatory  Article, 
as  pledged  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Treaty 
of  1794i  yet  this  pledge  was  given  before  the  proceedings  of  those  Commis- 
sioners were  known  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  when  the 
nature  of  their  compromise  was  not  understood.  That  compromise  was  one- 
sided in  every  respect.  The  acknowledgment  that  the  river  decided  upon 
was  the  true  St.  Croix,  could  not  have  been  avoided.  The  ample  means  of 
identifying  it  have  long  been  public.  But  in  return  for  that  acknowledg- 
ment, Great  Britain  is  asked,  by  the  selection  of  a  wrong  point  for  the  source 
of  that  river,  to  lose  a  territory  of  more  than  one  million  of  acres  of  land,  and 
has  been  subjected  in  consequence  of  that  erroneous  decision,  to  much 
expense  and  trouble,  by  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

If  then,  the  United  States  had  ground  for  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the 
adjudication  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Convention  of  the 
29th  of  September,  1827,  which  by  Article  VH.  of  the  Convention  was  to  be 
taken  as  "  final  and  conclusive,"  because  his  adjudication  was  a  compromise, 
and  not  a  decision  upon  points  submitted  to  him,  and  was  not  conformable 
to  the  conditions  required  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  how  much  better  ground 
has  Great  Britain  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1794,  now  that  they  are  discovered  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  the  main  cause  of  the  difficulties 
which  hfive  lain  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  that  Treaty  1 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  where  the  tendencj  of 
the  rock  strata  to  run  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  in  parallel  ridges,  is 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  North  America. 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  Map  suffices  to  prove  this.  It  is  so  much  the 
inherent  character  of  the  Continent,  that  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  the  30th 
to  the  46th  degree  of  North  latitude,  influenced  b.y  that  geological  principle, 
presents  an  outside  line  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  strata.  From 
any  part  of  the  coast,  north  of  the  35th  degree,  the  country  gradually  rises 
in  a  north-west  course  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  These  mountains 
consist  of  a  belt  of  elevated  land,  varying  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  in 
breadth,  occupied  by  ridges  running  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  each  other, 
in  a  mean  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west,  and  separated  by  valleys, 
in  many  of  which  the  heads  of  the  Atlantic  Rivers  take  thei;  rise,  flowing 
on  until  they  are  able  to  escape  to  the  south-east,  and  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlantic.  In  all  these  vail  -  the  rocky  beds  conform,  and  even 
with  greater  constancy  than  in  the  i  sjes,  to  a  north-easterly  and  south- 
westerly direction,  and  are  always  tiltea  up,  more  or  Jess,  at  a  considerable 
angle  with  the  horizon.  To  the  west  of  this  system  of  mountains,  the 
beds  become  horizontal  for  a  great  distance,  and  occupy  that  very  extensive 
area  usually  called  ihe  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  but  east  of  Lake  Ontario 
the  country  falls  once  more  under  the  influence  before  spoken  of,  and  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  runs  parallel  with  the  strata  and  ridges  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  with  the  direction  of  Uie  coast.  The  investigations  of  individuals 
who  have  travelled  extensively  in  North  America,  confirm  what  is  obvious, 
to  local  observers,  that  at  some  remote  period,  the  waters  have  everywhere 
retired  from  higher  levels.  This  is  manifest  in  the  valley  through  whigh 
the  St.  Lawrence  flows.     On  the   right  bank  of   the  river  there  is,   for 
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some  distance  below  Quebec,  an  alluvial  border  of  land,  part  of  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  stream,  in  many  places  twenty  miles  broad,  bounded 
on  the  south-east  by  a  more  elevated  country,  along  the  crest  of  which,  once 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  various  hills  with  occasional  peaks  are  seen,  much 
separated  from  each  other,  but  once  probably  more  united  into  a  con- 
tinuous,  irregular,  curved  line,  trending  north-easterly  and  south-westerly. 

To  the  geological  eye,  this  crest  appears  to  have  been,  in  remote  timej, 
united  to  the  strata  on  the  left  bank  ot  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  beds  there 
following  the  same  magnetic  direction,  and  having  the  same  mineralogical  con- 
nection, until  they  reach  the  48th  parallel  of  north  latitude  at  Chicoutami, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  John.  This  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  strata 
probably  occurred  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters  from  their  higher  levels,  leaving 
the  great  western  lakes  to  discharge  their  surplus  waters  by  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  As  the  volume  of  water  to  be  discharged  diminished  in 
quantity,  the  drainage  would  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  the  lowest  level 
of  the  valley,  and  thus  leave  the  broad  alluvial  border  which  has  been  before 
noticed. 

On  advancing  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  interior,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.we  find  a  strong  correspondence  with  the  physical 
geography  of  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  American  continent;  here  also 
the  country  rises  in  elevation,  the  strata  follow  the  north-easterly  and  south 
westerly  direction,  the  ridges  hold  the  same  course,  and  are  usually' parallel 
to  each  other,  but  very  much  broken  down  and  separated  into  detached  parts 
by  the  action  of  powerful  currents,  which  seem  to  have  passed  across 
this  part  of  the  continent,  contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  remains  of  these  abraded  ridges  are  found  strewed  and  deposited  ia 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  of  the  River  Saint  John,  and 
those  of  its  tributary,  the  Iloostuc,  often  consist  of  a  depth  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  of  the  comminuted  ruins  of  the  older  rocks.  This  state  of 
things  is  most  obvious  between  the  parallels  of  west  longitude  G7°  50'  and 
69°  30',  the  ridges  having  an  uninterrupted  continuation  east  and  west  of 
those  points*.  Reverting  to  the  gradual  rising  of  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  we  find  that  we  cannot  give  a  more  accurate  description  of  it, 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  an  American  work  before  alluded  to,  the 
"  Statistical  View  of  the  District  of  Maine,"  published  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  in 
1816.     That  Author  thus  describes  it : — 

*•  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
"  some  detached  elevations  along  the  central  part  of  the  north-western 
"  boundary,  the  mounlainoits  part  of  the  district  may  be  included  within  an 
"  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  line  of  New  Hampshire,  not  far  from  the  Saco 
"  River,  thence  proceeding  north-easterly,  and  crossing  Androscoggin  River 
"  near  Dixfield,  Sandy  River  above  Farmiugton,  Kennebec  River  above  Bing- 
"  ham,  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot  at  the  Lake  Pemmidumpcok,  and 
"  to  the  east  Branch  of  the  Penobscot,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wassataquoick; 
"  thence  north,  so  far  as  to  include  the  heads  of  the  Aroostook ;  thence,  south- 
"  westerly  to  the  head  of  the  Moosehead  Lake,  and  thence  westerly  to  the 
"  boundary  of  the  district,  near  the  sources  of  the  Du  Loup.  The  greatest  length 
"of  this  section  is  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  160  miles,  its  greatest 
"  breadth  about  sixty  miles,  and  it  comprises  about  one-seventh  part  of  the 
"  district.  No  observations  have  been  made  to  ascertain  and  compare  the 
"  height  of  the  different  elevations  in  this  section,  but  from  estimates  which 
"  have  been  made  on  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  proceeding  from  different  parts  of 
"  it,  and  from  the  much  greater  distance  at  which  the  mountains  in  the  western 
"  parts  are  visible,  it  is  evident  that  the  western,  and  particularly  the  north- 
"  western  part  is  much  higher  than  the  eastern,  and  the  section  in  its  whole 
"  ettent  may  be  considered  as  presenting  the  highest  points  of  land  between  the 
"  Atlantic  and  *Iie  St.  Lawrence." 

By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  southern  edge  of  this 
section  of  elevated  land,  thus  described,  runs  north-easterly  from  about  43° 
20'  to  4G°  north  latitude ;   and  that  if  it  were  further  protracted  easterly,  it 


*  This  is  shown  by  the  section  from  the  Day  of  Chaleuia  to  the  south*eastaxn  sources  of  St. 
John's  Kiver,  traced  on  the  margin  of  the  map. 
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would  continue  along  that  elevated  part  of  the  country,  where  we,  in  the 
map,  place  the  axis  of  maximum  elevation  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  due  north  line  of  the  Treaty  if 
drawn  from  the  most  western  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  would  strike  the  southern 
line  of  Mr.  Greenleafs  elevated  section  of  country,  precisely  at  those  High- 
lands before  spoken  of  at  page  36,  as  separating  the  Meduxnakeag  and  the 
St.  Croix  of  the  Roostuc.  Mr.  Greenleaf  has  given  a  very  just  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  elevated  country,  considering  how  little  general  information 
existed  on  this  subject  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  The  breadth  of  his 
lection,  as  he  calls  it,  exceeds  however  the  number  of  miles  he  has  assigned 
toil;  the  distance  from  the  Wassattaquoik  to  the  elevated  crest  before 
spoken  of  as  being  the  south-east  limit  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
bieing^at  least  100  miles. 

We  have  delineated  on  the  map  the  southern  edge  of  the  elevated 
country  described  by  Greenleaf,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  runs  far  to  the 
loutli  of  the  Roostuc,  and  even  of  the  elevated  peak,  called  Mars'  Hill,  the 
peaks  east  of  the  Saint  John,  called  Bear  Mountains  and  Moose  Mountain 
and  other  lofly  peaks  in  the  range  of  Highlands  extending  to  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs.  If  the  second  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  were  to  be  expounded 
consistently  with  GreenleaPs  description  of  the  elevated  part  of  this  country 
which  description  is  known  to  be  founded  in  truth,  the  due  mrth  line,  which  is* 
directed  to  run  only  to  the  Highlands,  would  have  accomplished  its  function  on 
reaching  the  southern  edge  above  mentioned ;  and  we  repeat,  that  a  due  north 
line  from  the  most  western  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  must  of  necessity  stop  at 
those  Highlands  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  which  separate  the  St.  Croix 
of  the  Roostuc  from  the  Meduxnakeag,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  axis 
of  maxiraum  elevation,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

There  are  various  lines  of  what  have  once  been  continuous  ridges,  more  or 
less  elevated,  traversing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  this  disputed  territory, 
some  of  which  have  been  so  abraded  and  broken  down  that  they  are  nearly 
obliterated,  leaving  only  nerks  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  but  in  the 
same  magnetic  direction.  We  shall  only  speak  of  three  principal  ones;  the  first 
in  order  being  the  ridge  of  which  the  Bald  Mountains,  rising  in  north  latitude 
45°  45',  form  a  conspicuous  part,  and  which  trends  north-easterly  by  an  irregular 
land  much  broken  range,  comprehending  the  Kataaden  Mountain  with  the 
I  adjacent  peaks.  Mars'  Hill,  and  other  peaks,  in  the  same  direction.  The  other 
1  two  ridges  being,  one  of  them  the  fine  of  Highlands  overlooking  the   Saint 


i 
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I  more  in  detail 

These  two  ridges,  as  will  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  map,  are 
I  the  main  branches  of  a  common  stem,  which  runs  between  the  River  Hudson  of 
I  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Connecticut  River,  and  which  divides  into  two 
I  branches  on  reaching  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
I  The  southern  branch*,  holding  its  course  north-easterly,  throws  down  from 
Ills  south-east  flank,  the  head-streams  of  the  Connecticut  River,  those  of  the 
I  Androscoggin,  and  those  of  the  Dead  River  (a  branch  of  the  Kennebec  River)  a 
I  little  to  the  north  of  tiie  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  whilst  on  the  opposite 
lor  north-west  flank  the  most  southern  head-streams  of  the  Chaudi^re  River  take 
jtheir  rise.  Continuing  its  north-easterly  course,  it  separates  the  Du  I-oup, 
I  another  branch  of  the  Chaudiiire,  from  the  most  western  sources  of  the  Penobscot 
I  Kiyer  which  discharjfes  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  ridge  is  the  one 
jwhich  Pownall  describes,  and  which  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  17(J3  fixes  as  the 
jiiouthcrn  boundary  of  the  Government  of  Quebec,  viz.: — 

I  "The  said  line,  crossing  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champ- 
j.,  j'".', '"  'of^y-fivc  degrees  of  nonh  latitude,  passes  along  the  Highlands  which 
I  dmde  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River  St.  Lawrence  from 
j"  those  which  fall  into  the  sea."  '  •' 

I  Having  separated  the  Du  Loup  from  the  western  sources  of  the  Penobscot, 
|"ic  riagf  now  tends  more  to  the  eastward,  but  always  in  a  bold  continuous 
Ifflanner,  until  it  reaches  west  longitude  69°  40',  when  the  peaks  become  separated 


One  of  the  ridgei 
is  identical  with  the 
"  height  of  land" 
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occasionally  by  wide  gaps,  the  portions  connecting  the  peaks  being,  nevertheleii, 
very  elevated.     As  it  passes  further  to  the  east,  its  continuity  becomes  more 
interrupted,  it  assumes  a  character  of  much  less  elevation  than  it  maintains  weit 
of  seventy  degress  of   west  longitude,   so  that  when  it  reaches  68°  32'  west 
longitude  it  takes  a  subordinate  character,  although  it  still  continues  to  fonn  a 
part  of  the  axis  of  maximum  elevation.    Thence  passing  north-easterly,  and 
intersected  at  times  by  the  Roostuc  River,  west  of  the  tributary  stream  called 
St.  Croix,  this  ridge  throws  down  the  eastern  branches  of  Penobscot  to  the  south, 
and  keeping  its  course  by  a  well-defined  elevation,  south  of  the  Roostuc,  it  strikw 
the  valley  of  the  Uiver  St.  John,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tobigne 
River*.     From  that  point  eastward,  the  country  again  rises  rapidly  in  elevation, 
and  preserves  the  same  character  in  a  continuous  elevated  range,  interrupted  only 
by  a  few  slight  depressions,  until  it  approaches  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleun. 
The  section  of  elevations  which  we  have  placed  on  the  left  margin  of  the 
map,  taken  between  the  extreme  points,  viz.,  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs   and  the 
sources  of  the  St.  John,  with  the  barometrical  heights  in  English  feet,  will  gire 
a  just  view  of  the  elevation  of  the  country  along  the  whole  line.     We  have  not 
been  able,  for  want  of  room,  to  place  upon  this  section  all  the  barometrical  eleva- 
tions we  have  taken  betwixt  the  River  St.  John  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  Neither 
do  all  the  elevations  taken  by  us  appear  on  the  map,  the  scale  upon  which  it  it 
projected  not  admitting  of  their  being  all  placed  on  their  respective  localitiesf 
That  part  of  the  section  nearest  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  only  represents  the 
height  of  the  land  on  the  northern  face  of  that  nortion  of  the  axis  of  maximum 
elevation  which  runs  between  the  points  above  spoken  of.   A  line  running  westerly 
from  Bathurst,   and  a  little  to  the  south  of  Middle  River,  gives  a  series  of 
elevations  in  English  feet  above  the  sea,  from  east  to  west,  as  far  as  Nictor  Lake, 
where  the  line  joins  the  series  of  elevations  of  the  northern  face,  as  follows:  236, 
378,  650.  714,  815,  779,  802,  873,  1,049,   1.078,  850,  1,367,  1,934,  1.261, 
819,  1,845,  2,110,  1,583,   1,846,    2,110.      The    distance   upon  which  these 
elevations  are  distributed  is  about  fifty-six  miles;  a  few  of  these  were  taken  upon 
conspicuous  peaks,  but  the  intervals  between  them  are  continuoiisly  of  a  lofty 
character.    The  general  aspect  of  the  whole  line  corresponds  with  its  height, 
and  is  mountainous.     The  Nepisiquit  River,  which  flows  to  the  east,  and  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  at  Bathurst,  takes  its  rise,  together  with 
its  northern  branches,  in  this  chain  j   as  likewise  does  the  Upsalquitch,  which  | 
flows  to  the  north  to  join  the  Restigouche.     From  Nictor  Lake,  the  axis  con- 
tinues to  the  River  St.  John,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  trending  between ' 
the  Tobique  River  and  the  Salmon  River,  in  a  bold  continuous  ridge,  varying 
from  7.'iO  to  1.000  feet.     On  the  west  side  of  the  St.  John  it  reappears  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Roostuc,  near  the  Falls  of  this  River,  where  it  has  an  elevation 
of  710  feet.     From  thence,  the  section,  with  the  heights  expressed  in  English 
feet,  exhibits  the  elevation  of  the  country  to  the  sources  of  the  St.  John,    ^t 
have  not  continued  it  any  further  to  the  south-west,  as  the  ridge  from  thence 
preserves  a  continuous  lofty  character  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  with  an  avei  age  height  of  about  2,000  feet.     We  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  section  to  so  great  a  distance,  nor  could  we  have  done  it  convenientlj 
upon  the  proper  scale. 

We  therefore  present  this  axis  of  maximum  elevation  of  the  whole  countrj 
as  the  true  Highlands  intended  by  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
uniting  to  the clinracter of  "Highlands."  as  contra-distinguished  from  Lowl8ndJ,| 
the  condition  required  by  the  Treaty,  of  dividing  the  "  rivers  that  empty  them- 
"  selves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
"  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  River."  It  will  be  fceen  licje- 
after,  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  disputed  territory  where  "  Highlands'  | 
of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  found. 

•  This  \»  admitted  in  llie  report  of  the  Ameiiian  lurveyor  to  Mr.  Brailley.  agent  on  ''"•  P"'[J| 
the  United  States,  filed  May  22,  1818,  in  the  proctediii^  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  viil 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.   His  words  are: —  ,  I 

"  The  next  rill^e  we  passed  over  on  the  line  was  at  the  fifty-first  mile,  it  appears  to  coniiw  »i«l 
"  the  ridiies  which  form  alonjs  the  St.  John  River,  ami  divides  the  waters  of  ti.e  River  des  Cbui(i| 

<i  f         i!  f  ii      I.-.--I. /ii, i,.i\       Tl.io  "iil..u    ih/ii">l' "if  iiir>Jura»B  li»i..l.i     yiijifiint  snineiwl 

*   from  Ihtrsr  ol   l!ic  i.ntut'K  ;  i»Ov— ».-.;.       s  :.,- .in,..,  :i:.j-_..  .-:  .ii-u^.j—  ii. —  ii..   «,  (  ■  i 

"  higher  than  any  we  passed  on  the  line  south  of  it.  ll»  extent  to  the  west  is  apparently  o"'?^! 
"  but  not  particularly  known.  From  the  above  rid«;e  the  land  descends  moderately  to  the  U»W"I 
"  River."     First  Hlalement  on  the  part  of  Grent  Britain,  p.  59. 

t  See  AppendiJKoulaining  record  of  barometric  ob^ervntions. 
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The  northern  branch  of  the  main  trunk  above  mentioned,  leaves  the  southern 
branch  which  we  have  just  denciibed  in  about  foity-four  degrees  north  latitude 
md  pursumg  a  more  northerly  course  round  the  heads  of  the  River  St' 
Francis,  passes  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  crosses  the  Cliaudit\-e' 
iothe  parallel  of  Lake  Etcheinin  (north  latitude  40°  25).  From  thence,  running 
weit  and  north  ol  the  last-njentioned  lake,  it  may  be  said  by  its  occasional 
peaks  to  hold  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  mean 
disuncc  of  about  twenty  mdus,  until  it  reaches  the  ilistrict  of  Gasp^.  Of  tiiis 
northern  branch  it  is  to  be  remarked,  thai  it  is  indebted  to  the  cliaracter  which 
bu  been  given  to  it,  of  a  ridge  of  Highlands,  not  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
itrue  continuous  chain,  which  actually  divides  waters  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, but  to  the  fact  of  a  number  of  peaks,  far  removed  from  each  other,  falling 
nearly  within  the  same  magnetic  direction.  Observed  from  great  distances,  these 
iiolated  peaks  naturally  assume  an  anparent  continuous  character;  but  on 
nesripg  them,  we  find  them  separ^ited  by  wide  intervals,  occasionally  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  of  marshy  tabular  lands,  where  the  heads  of  the  streams,  flowing 
in  opposite  directions,  f.equently  overlap  each  other,  so  that  the  streams  which 
flow  south,  in  the  greater  number  of  >;ases.  frequently  rise  far  to  the  north  of  the 
heads  of  the  streams  which  flow  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

For  instance,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Mittaywawquam*,  a  conspicuous 
western  branch  of  the  St.  John,  emptying  itself  into  that  river  in  46°  33' 
north  latitude,  takes  its  rise  to  the  north  of  some  of  the  most  elevated  of  the 
peaks  before  spoken  of,  encircling  them  round  from  the  west.  Twenty-five  miles 
east  of  those  peaks  occurs  another  group  of  like  character.  Here  the  sources  of 
the  Black  River  take  their  rise,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  peaks,  which 
conrtitute  a  group,  and  in  the  same  swamp  where  the  streams  called  Ouelle  and 
Du  Loup  take  their  rise,  both  of  which  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Fortymilesfurther  to  the  north-cast  is  another  set  of  vcrv  elevated  peaks,  the 
highest  of  which  are  called  "  Grande  Fourche"  and  "  Jean  Paradis,"  both  of  which 
mftmd  on  the  Temisquata  Portage.  Here  the  peaks  are  almost  contiguous 
to  each  other.  But  the  source  of  the  St.  Francis,  one  of  the  tribiitaries  of  the 
bt.  John,  which  falls  into  it,  in  north  latitude  47°  I '2',  rises  north  of  those 
pcaki,  whilst  the  sources  of  the  Riviere  Verte  and  Riviere  Trois  Pistoles,  both 
0  which  flow  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  take  their  rise  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  St.  Francis,  and  of  the  peaks  in  question.  Further  to  the  north-east, 
the  head.waters  of  the  Rimousky  take  their  rise  so  far  to  the  south  as  almost  to 
be  joined  to  the  head-watei^  of  Green  River,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  St. 
John,  in  north  latitude  47°  17',  and  the  sources  of  the  Metis  f,  which  run  into 
the  lake  of  that  name,  take  their  rise  near  twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  peaks, 
which  form  a  part  of  that  apparent  continuous  chain  before  spoken  of 

This  being  a  true  description  of  the  topographical  nature  of  that  line  of 
country,  where  the  Americans  claim  the  "  Highlands"  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  to 

I  1,1!?  '"P^""?"""".  .t»  \dd  that  it  is  in  every  respect  deficient  in  that  most 
wsential  character  which  the  Treaty  requires  it  to  have,  viz.  of  dividing  "those 

I    merstha  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence   from  tho^   which 
tail  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.' 

I  «»,«/"  P^i'"'  °K^'"^l:  "°  rivers  are  divided  in  their  course,  at  any  point  of  the 

S«!j"fheTreaIy.  "^  ^'  ''''  ^'"'^™^'  "  carrying  out  the 

But  your  Ix)rd8hip  will  have  observed  that  the  line  thus  claimed  by  the 

^encans.  as  the  "  Highland^'  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  is  equally  deficient  i^ 

wother  point  expressly  named  in  the  Hnd  Article  of  the  Treaty    as  the  most 

ga    character  of  the  "Highlands"  therein  described,  and  &e  absence  of 

ll»„ J     f  I'u '•?,  '^,^  condemnation  of  these  pretended  "Highlands."    The 
I  '«guage  of  the  Hnd  Article  is: — 

"!nfr.i'°S?'!?**'''^  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
"il-  A  .^^'•^"*=f'  fi^o'n  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
I   tneturth-westemmost  head  of  Connecticut  River." 

We  have  thown.  as  the  map  will  explain,  that  there  are  only  two  branches 

I'^I^muri^rimmrj'*'™''!?'  'V'  """^  '"*"  °""l""°-     ^'  '"«'•"»  «'"«"y  ""l  Rive',  from 

|li»ial8l8."^"°  ""  ""°***  ^""""  "''"*  '''"'°  "*"  "*"«=''  ^y  «•«  "due  north"  exploring 
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■printing  fitim  the  mountainous  choin  wiiich  runs  between  tli«  Cannaetieut  and 
the  Hiitlson  RWer,  and  thm  thene  brwichci  nepamte  near  tlie  parallel  of  forty-four 
deirrcfs  norlh  latitude.  The  sonthern  branch,  it  has  been  seen,  givea  rise  to  the 
north-westorntnost  head  of  Connecticut  River;  and  continuing  U»  course  from 
the  heads  of  that  river  in  a  north-ea^telly  direction,  actually  separates  the  St 
Francis  and  the  Chnudi^re,  the  tmly  rivers  vkhich  empty  themselves  into  the  Sfc 
Lawrence,  from  the  onljf  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  vii.,  Um 
Androscogtjin.  tht  Ktnnehee,  and  the  Penobacot.  r  .v    n      l 

The  southern  branch  continuing  to  head  all  the  branches  ot  the  rcnobtcat 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  disputed  territory,  would,  when  reaching  the  dm 
north  line,  fulfil  i"  the  most  accurate  manner  the  requirements  of  the  Treaty. 
Wherever  the  due  north  line  strikes  the  edge  of  this  branch  of  the  "  Highlands' 
of  the  coutitry,  there  would  be  the  point  of  locality  of  the  north-west  aii};le  of 
Nova  Scotia  mentioned  in  the  Treaty.  But  the  northern  branch,  which,  on 
separatiii"  from  the  stMithern  one,  takes  a  course  ■  little  east  of  north,  leavee  a« 
vorth-iie"temmo»t  head  of  Connecticut  River  from  forty  to  fifty  milea  to  the  south. 
This  circum-stance  of  iUclf  is  conclusive;  for  if  this  ridge  had  been  (what  it  ii 
not)  continuous  as  far  as  the  due  north  line,  and  if  it  had  separated  rivers  flowing 
in  opposite  diiettions  (which  it  does  m.t).  yet  the  simple  fact  of  its  having oo 
connection  with  the  '«  Hig^ilands"  where  the  Connecticut  River  takes  its  rise,  and 
of  its  passing  at  a  distance  of  from  forty  to  tifty  miles  north,  away  from  the 
sources  of  that  river,  would  deprive  it  of  all  reasonable  pretensioa  to  be  the 
"  Highlands"  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  1 783. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  heretolorc  attempted  by  some  of  tlie  olficial  America 
Ajients  to  give  to  their  so-culled  line  of  Highlands  the  character  winch  the 
lanjri.age  of  the  find  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1 783  requires  that  the  "  HighUndi" 
of  the  Treaty  sliouhl  actually  jwssess.  Your  Ltrdship  will  see  in  these  detsili, 
that  it  has  been  apparently  the  policy  of  the  parties  in  question  to  substiuite 
fancT  ibr  reality,  and  to  endeavour  to  boldly  put  forward  as  fact  a  state  of  thinp 
whicli  was  for  the  most  part  hypothetical  and  conjectural,  in  order  to  draw  awaj 
the  attention  ot  the  public  in  both  hemispheres,  from  the  real  inerilsof  the  Britwh 
claim,  anti  to  transfer  it  to  their  own  spurious  topography;  and  that  it  is  by  tha 
expedient  tliat  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in  giving  to  a  large  tenitory, nghtlullr 
bclongiiM'  to  Her  Majesty,  a  character  of  doubtful  ownership,  under  cover  of 
which,  tire  increasing  population  of  the  State  of  .VTainc  has  been  able  to  inwnuste 
itself  into  various  important  points  of  the  disputed  territory,  with  the  object,  at 
length  openly  avowed,  of  taking  possession  of  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
crest  which  over-looks  the  River  Saint  Lawrence,  from  the  point  opposite  to 
Quebec,  as  far  as  the  Metis  River.  „    .   , . 

The  official  documents,  in  which  tlie  expedients  we  have  here  alluded  to,  are 
worked  out,  are  too  voluminous  to  be  quoted  at  length  in  this  Report ;  but  they 
are  to  be  found  aniiexe<l  to  the  "  First  Statement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain; 
referring   to  which,   we  shall   merely  give  an  abstract,  descriptive  ot   then 

character.  „  .  _  ^        ,  ^o    <•  .i,. 

In  an  extract  from  the  British  Commissioners'  Report,  at  p.  148  of  the 
"  First  Statement,"  &c..  it  appears  that  the  Surveyors  of  the  two  Governments 
were  directed  by  the  joint  Commiiisioners  to  "  proceed  uiioii  an  exploring  survey, 
"  uDon  a  line  due  north  from  the  lake  at  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix.  uaW 
•'  they  should  arrive  at  some  one  of  the  streams  or  waters  which  are  connected  mtf. 
"  the  River  St.  Lawrence."  ,•,„•«..- 

It  is  alltged  in  the  British  Commissioners'  Report  that  this  direction  m» 
"  framed  and  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the  original  instructions  to  the  Surveyors, 
•'  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  is  not  denied  by  him. 

The  sanctioning  of  this  instruction  was  no  doubt  indiscreet  on  the  part  « 
the  British  Comir.issioner.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  ^ere  not  ambiguous ;  theif 
enjoined  the  parties  to  run  the  dnc  north  line  to  the  Highlands,  and  not  tt 
STUKAMS  RUNNi.NG  INTO  THE  Saint  Lawrbnce.  By  a  just  mtcrpretation  ot  tlK 
Treaty,  it  was  manifest  that  the  Saint  Lawrence  Risers,  there  intended,  wer 
the  St.  FiH-ncis  and  the  Cl-.M.sdit^.e;  and  not  any  of  those  minor  streams  whid 
alone  tan  he  reached  by  a  dud  north  line  drawn  fn.m  the  s.rtirce  »  «^e  m- 
Ooix;  but  the  joint  instruction  lo  the  .Purveyors  to  carry  the  «l"e  ""j"),""*; 
the  waters  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  vvas  viituaHy  a  direction  to  extend  he 'me 
to  the  Metis ;    and   licncc,  the  inadvertent  concurrence  ot  the  BritisJ»  com 
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■iisioaer  in  thii  instruction  wu  made  to  carry  along  with  it  an  implied  unction, 
on  his  part,  of  the  g^•t  aitout  uiamption,  that  the  Metis  flowed  from  the 
Highlands  of  the  Treaty. 

The  American  Agent  was  not  alow  to  avail  himself  of  the  success  of  liis 
manoeuvie,  and  at  the  eloM  of  that  survey  of  tlu  due  north  liiw,  he  produced  a 
■ap,  exhibiting  «  chain  of  "  Highlands"  running  uninterrupted  by  any  yap  or 
iepreuion  vkatever,  from  the  suur£e  of  the  Metix  in  west  lungitude  07*  55',  t« 
the  jourccs  of  the  OuelL>,  in  west  longitude  70°,  writing  in  conitpicuous  characters 
«ver  them  these  words  : — 

"The  HighUuids  whkh  divide  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  River  Saint 
"Lawrenee,  from  tiiose  which  full  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commimtioners  in  1819,  the  American  Agent  had  the 
address  to  procura  that  fictitious  map  to  be  tiled  in  the  joint  proceedings;  no  that 
wiwn  the  niisrepresentution  in  this  map  had  attracted  the  atteution  of  the  Britixh 

Eirty  in  the  joint  ComroitMion,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  take  the  map  off  the 
les,  the  American  CtHnmissioner  refused  his  content  to  the  proposition,  and  it  Americnn  Commis* 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  Records  of  the  joint  Commission.     The  Agent  of  the  'o^',"„uo^*6iii. 
United  States,  however,  in  a  rejoinder  to  a  memorial  from  the  British  Agent  on  ,i„„g  ,„^p  bnnK 
tbii  subject,  thoaght   it  necessary  to  declare  his  persuasion,  "that  the  more  taken aff ska  Itab 
"gcrupiilousiy  the  lands  which  Mr.  Johnson  (the  Kiirveyor)  states  that  hi-  amo 
)",nortn  of  the  River  Saint  John,  and  over  part  of  which  he  is  stated  t     tiave 
"pasted,  should  be  surveyed,  the  more  would  Mr.  Johtuons  description  be  c(     )fto- 
"nted,  and  the  more  satisifactory  would  be  the  proof  that  they  are  the  identical 
"  Highlands  described  in  the  Treaty." 

It  seems  that  the  American  Agent  believed  that  the  British  Commissioner 
muld  be  compelled,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country  west  from  Mars* 
Hill,  to  maintain  that  the  "  Highlands"  of  the  Treaty  did  not  require  that  any 
timble  elevation,  after  the  manner  uf  a  conspicuous  chain,  should  be  a  necessary 
quslity  in  such  Highlands,  but  that  a  table  land  sufficiently  elevated  to  throw 
waters  in  opposite  directions  wuulil  be  enough ;  and  he.  therelore,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  assu  iie  for  the  American  argmnent,  that  Ilighluiids  of  ^rcat  visible 
elevation  were  an  indispensable  quality  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  Treaty  ;  such 
being  the  character  of  the  Highlands  which  Mr.  Johnson,  the  American  surveyor. 
Mated  that  he  had  teen,  and  which  he  had  depicted  on  his  map. 

In  tlie  following  year,  Mr.  Johnson,  it  appears,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
■rvey,  and  a  Mr.   Bumliam,  on  the  |>art  of   the  United  States,  was  appointed 
to  6uccee<l  him.    This  gentleman   and    Dr.   Tiarks,   the    British  astronomer, 
cooperated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  examination  of  the  country  west  of  f^w^^y  of  Mr. 
the  due  north  line  betwixt  Lake  Temisquata  and  the  Metis.     They  appear  to  Juhnston's  map 
have  sought  to  inform  themselves  with  accuracy  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  exposed  l>y  iho 
waters  flowing  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Saint  John,  and  catne  to  the  J"""  !"""'^j^dJ'' 
Mme  conclusion  in  their  maps  and  reports,  that  the  streams  flowing  in  the  opposite  i<ia"kt. 
directions,  just  mentioned,  were  not  divided  by  Highlands,  as  Mr.  Johnston  had 
npresented ; 

"  And  that  ao  fiir  from  there  being  in  these  places  a  ridge  separating  the 
"waters  ninning  in  opposite  directions,  they  found  insulated  points,  without  the 
"least  chain  of  connection." 

Upon  the  delivering  in  of  the  maps  and  Reports  of  the  New  American  Aitvmpt  •€  Hw 
Surveyor,  the  Agent  of  the  United  States,  who  had  taken  his  stand  upon  visible  AmericsnCMaMli- 
HighlandOt  endeavoured  to  extricate  his  cause  from  the  dilemma  he  had  brought  siuner  to  ehang* 
it  into,  by  the  following  passage  of  his  argument :-  !.r«S!-v!de 

"If  the  lands  between  the  Restigouche  und  Metis  were  not  characterized  First  Statement  on 
"  iy  peeuUar  eUrmtion,  compared  with  peaks  and  mountains  which  might  exist  the  part  of  Great 
"  in  any  other  direction,  still  the  ailment  iu  favour  of  their  adoption,  as  the  true  Britain,  p.  164. 
"  Highhiiids,  would  remain  unchanged ;  for  it  is  particularly  due  north  of  the 
"  River  St.  Croix,  that  we  are  to  look  fur  the  Hij;hlands  mentioned  in  the  Treaty, 
"since  they  are  necessary  to  form  the  important  angle  in  question.     The  woi-d 
"'Highlands'  is  not  Hse J  merely  to  denote  a  single  mountain,  or  a  contuiued 
"w»broken  ridgo  of  mountanu,  rutMing  ia  oiie  direction"  (this,  however,  was  the 
ground  he  had  taken  in  IS19,  when  he  said   Mr.  JAhnsiin's  de!<crintiong  would 
be  corroborated),  "  but  generally  to  describe  an  elevated  or  mountainous  region, 
"of  which  the  surface  mint  necessarily  be  very  uneqtial,  such  is  commonly  to  be 
"found  in  all  ecctions  of  eoantry  in  which  numerous  rivers  take  their  rise ;  and 
"MDct  thtvtry  principlt  of  gravity  demonstrates  that  the  general  elexoition  of  a 
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"  country  is  greater  at  the  source  of  n  river  than  at  its  outlet,  the  land$  nhick 
"  separate  rivers,  running  in  contrary  directions,  would  nnturally  bo  coniidvreil 
"as  the  Highlands  which  lay  between,  or  divide  them,  particularly  as  relating  toi 
"  country,  the  topogranhy  of  which  wns  not  fully  ascertained  ;  a  more  definite 
"description  of  such  *  Highlands'  was  hardly  possible  to  be  given." 

It  further  appears  that,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Burnham,  the  new  United 
States'  Surveyor,  who  had  co-operated  with  Dr.  Tiarks,  in  1820,  had  admitted 
the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Johnson's  map,  as  far  as  respected  that  part  of  the  country 
Iving  between  the  I^ke  Teinisquata  and  the  source  of  the  Metis,  yet  the  Aincricn 
Agent,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  exhibited  a  map,  entitled  "  A  Map 
"of  the  Country  explored  in  the  years  I8I7,  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  by  ordei 
"  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Vth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,""  signed 
*'  Hiram  Burnham,  United  States  Surveyor,  under  the  Vth  Article  ol  the 
"  Treoty  of  Ghent,"  and  upon  this  map  re-appeared  the  fictitious  Highlands  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  extending  west  from  Temisquata  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ouelle, 
with  a  further  spurious  addition,  about  eighty  miles  in  extent,  from  thence  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Chaudiere  ;  whilst  no  report  connected  with  these  inven- 
tions,  or  explanatory  of  them,  was  communicateu  with  the  map. 

The  British  Agent  lost  no  time  in  entering  a  protest  against  a  map  of  10 
fictitious  a  character,  and  proposed  that  the  American  Surveyors  should  be 
examined,  uptm  oath,  as  to  their  map  being  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country ;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  subject  the 
map  of  the  British  Surveyors  to  the  same  kind  of  veiificntion,  by  interrogaturiei 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States.  To  this,  the  American 
Agent  rejoined,  that  the  map  of  the  British  Surveyors  had  "  wholly  omitted  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  in  the  direction  in  which  the  boundary  is  claimed 
"  by  the  United  States,  thereby  giving  to  his  map  an  eflfect  entirely  partial ;  and 
"thereupon  insisting  that  this  map  (the  map  of  the  British  Surveyors)  should 
"  not  be  received  in  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  and  that  the  said  map 
"  furnished  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  should  be  permitted  to  be 
"  filed." 

The  matter  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a  decision  of  the  Commissionen, 
entered  upon  their  journal  in  the  following  words: — 

"  The  Commissioners  having  duly  considered  the  memorials  of  His  Majesty's 
"  Agent  of  the  26th  of  September,  and  the  answer  thereto  of  the  Agent  of  the 
"  United  States  of  the  27th  of  September,  and  likewise  the  memorial,  in  reply,  of 
"  His  Majesty's  Agent  of  the  29th  of  September,  do  order  that  all  the  reports  and 
"  plans  alluded  to  in  the  said  memorials,  be  filed  by  the  Secretary,  except  the  tvio 
"  general  maps.  On  the  said  general  maps,  no  order  allowing  them  to  be  filed 
"  IS  made,  as  the  Commissioners  differ  in  opinion  ;  Commissioner  Barclay  being 
"in  favour  of  allowing  the  general  map  presented  by  His  Majesty's  Agent  to  be 
"  filed,  and  of  excludin<'  that  presented  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States;  and 
"  Commissioner  Van  Ness  being  of  opinion  that  both  of  the  said  general  maps 
"  ought  to  be  filed,  or  neither  of  them.  On  the  question  of  going  into  an  ex- 
"  amination,  at  this  time,  of  the  sui-veyors,  under  oath,  the  Commissioners  differ 
"  in  opinion ;  Commissioner  Barclay  being  in  favour  of  that  course,  and  Com' 
"  missioner  Van  Ness  against  it." 

It  appears,  then,  on  a  review  of  this  singular  proceeding,  that  in  the  year 
1819,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  American  Surveyor,  attempted  and  succeeded  in  placing 
upon  the  files  of  the  Joint  Commissioners,  a  spurious  and  fictitious  map.  That 
in  the  succeeding  year  another  American  Surveyor,  Mr.  Burnham,  was  em- 
ployed, who  co-operated  with  the  British  Astronomer,  Dr.  "Tiarks,  in  the 
investigation  of  that  parr,  of  the  country  lying  between  Lake  Temisquata  and  the 
source  of  the  Metis.  That  they  agreed  in  finding  that  part  of  the  country  void 
of  such  Highlands  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  reported,  viz. :  a  continuous  chain  of 
Highlands  along  the,  whole  line.  But  that  Mr.  Burnham  added  to  the  western 
part  of  his  map  about  eighty  miles  of  continuous  Highlands,  of  the  existence  of 
which  no  other  proof  than  that  map,  was  adduced  by  him.  That  the  British 
Agent  objected  to  this  map,  and  presented  a  map  by  the  British  Surveyor, 
representing  the  country  as  Mr.  Burnham  and  Dr.  'Tiarks  had  conjointly  seen  it, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  Surveyors  on  both  sides,  examined,  under 
oath,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  respective  maps.  That  the  American  Com- 
missioner, however,  declined  acceding  to  the  proposal ;  and  because  the  map 
of  the  British  Surveyor,  which  truly  represented  the  state  of  the  country,  did  not 
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Commissionen, 


contain  the  spurious  Highlands  of  Mr.  Johnson's  mnp,  he  rcfiiRcd  to  consent  to  iti 

being  filed,  unless  the  map  of  Mr.  Rurnhuni,  with  an  addition  of  eighty  niih>g  The  BriiUh  mip 

of  fittitious  Highlands,  were  filed  nt  the  same  time.     By  thw  mananement,  the  "'  ^''Jl*!^''  . 
„  ...  .  .<  ,  /•      !•  I    If      n  "^  1  .     •'  .       f xcluuetl  from  lh« 

BnfwA  map,  trie  corri'ctnejiD  of  which  the  burveyora  were  prepared  to  prove  under  ijiei. 

oath,  was  excluded  as  evidence  in  the  case. 

By  reference  to  the  Map  A,  your  Lordship  will  observe  that  no  chain  or 
ridge  is  found  extending  from  the  most  southern  source  of  the  Ouelle  to  the 
eutcmmost  sources  of  the  Mctjarmette,  yet  it  is  along  a  line  extending  between 
those  two  points  that  the  American  surveyor  protracted  his  fictitious  bills.     As 
the  verification  or  disproval  of  this  ridge,  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the 
controversy  about  the  Boundary,  we  were  very  careful  to  examine  that  part  of  the 
couiitry,  in  order  that  our  Report  might  encctuully  dispose  of  the  matter  one 
way  or  the  other,  consistently  with  the  truth.     We,  therefore,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  nil  that  part  of  the  country,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mittay- 
wawquam,  where  that   river  joins  the  River  St.  .John,  and  the  eastern  sources 
of  the  Etchemin  River,  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  ridge  inserted  in  the  TheHighlmuliUld 
American  map  is  entirely  fictitious,   and  that  there   is  no  foundation  in  the  doirn  on  the  Amt' 
natural  appearance  of  the  country  for  such  an  invention.     Had  anything  of  the  •'{''""  "'"P*  ^""^ 
kind  bfcn  there,  we  must  unavoidably  have  seen  it,  and  have  crossed  it  on  our  of\|,""oMllf*°iT* 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mittaywawquam  to  Lake  Etchemin  ^   the  course  of  (iMraiit-riimint 
that  fictitious  ridge,  as  represented  in  the  American  mnp,  lying  six  or  seven  miles  ■ounei  of  the 
east  of  the  sources  of  the  Mittaywawquain,  and  about  ten  miles  east  of  Lake  Mnj^rmettf, 
Etchemin.     And  it  is  sinijular  enouj;h  that  precisely  at  the  point  where   the  u^oi' an  exTnint- 
pretended  ridge   cros.ses  the   Mittaywavvquam,  and  for  many  miles  around,  the  limi  of  the  loun- 
country  is  a  low  flat  Awamp,  the  streams  i.ssiiing  from  which  have  such  a  sluggish  ••'>.«>  be  ficiitioui. 
course,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  current,  or  one  sufficiently  established 
to  give  visible  motion  to  a  feather.     Over  no  part  of  the  country  whith  we 
traversed  from  the  St.  John  to  Lake  Etchemin,  docs  the  elevation  exceed  fifty 
feet,  nor  is  there  any  visible  elevation  at  any  point  of  the  course.     It  is  only 
west  of  Lake  Etchemin  that   the  Highlands,  claimed  by  the  Americans  as  the 
Highlands  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  are  found.     These  are  visible  from  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  Highlands  which  we  have  spoken  of 
at  p.  4 1  as  the  northern  branch. 

Of  a  still  more  singular  character  have  been. the  whole  of  the  proceedings  Proeeidings  of  the 
relating  to  the  point,  which  the  Americans  have  thought  proper  to  assert,  is  AmericHn  durvey. 
the  nortli-west  angle  of  Novu  Scotia  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  17^3.  °".'"  fe'»<"o»  to 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  1817,  the  British  and  American  Com-  I,„r'ti,.""g,"at,l|e  of 
missioners,   under   the  Vth    Article   of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,   directed  their  Nova8toii«. 
surveyors  to  run  an  exploratory  line  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix,  "  until  they  arrived  at  some  one  of  the  streams  or  waters  which  are 
"connected  with  the  River  St.  Lawrence." 

These  Surveyors,  Colonel  James   Bouchette,   Surveyor-General  of  Lower 
Canada,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,   and  Mr.  Johnson   on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  proceeded  accordingly  to  survey  a  due  north  line, 
throughout  a  distance  of  ninety-nine  miles  from  the  St.  Croix.      In   1818,  Mr. 
Odell  having  then  been  substituted  for  Colonel  Bouchette,  the  exploratory  due 
north  line  was  further  continued  to  the  145th  mile  from  the   St.  Croix,  at 
a  point  where  it  struck  a  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Metis,  which  they  called 
Beaver  River.     Having  reached  that  stream,  these  Surveyors  did  not  extend 
their  survey  to  the  west,  but  returned  to  the  south  to  examine  the  country 
about  Mars'  Hill.    Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  Americans  having,  at  any 
time,  surveyed  the  country  west  of  the  due  north  line,  even  in  order  to  trace 
out  and  establish  that  particular  line  which  they  claim  to  be  the  Highlands  of 
the  Treaty.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  their  own  confession  that  they  have  never  xhe  American 
done  so;  derived,   too,   from  the  highest  authority,   representing  those  most  Agents  have  never 
interested  in  the  American  claim.     In  proof  of  which  we  quote  the  following  eN«mhie<l  ihecoun- 
assages  from  the  Annual  Address  of  Mr.  Kent,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  «^y. "here  they 
laine,  to  the  convened  Legislature  of  the  State,  dated  January  2,  1839.     Speak-  n'ilrhhmd.' lo  be. 
ing  of  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  establishment  of  iv  new  Commission  of  .Survey  and  Exploration, 
he  says : — 

"  It  is  for  you  to  judge,  whether  any  beneficial  effects,  equal  to  the  incon- 
"  venience  and  injury  by  the  great  delay  which  must  be  occasioned,  are  likely  to 
"  result  from  a  mere  Commission  of  exploration  and  survey  only,  of  the  whole 
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"extent  of  th«  line,  (wm  tha  head  of  the  St.  Croix  to  tho  Dortb-warternmait 
"  head  of  Coiiuccticut  River  ;  copcciHlly  aiuce  the  cxamitiHtiun  uid  aurvejr,  wbick 
"  have  been  made  during  the  past  aeaxon  by  Maine,  of  tlie  noat  inportaat  [patt, 
"which  had  not  bM»tH^cientl^  txinninedkt/orr." 

The  survey  here  apokin  of  an  lmviin{  Uvii  "Jade  diirina  the  Uien  part  umoq, 
was  one  ciitrutted  to  Mr.  John  V.  Deane,  Mr.  M.  P.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Jitmei 
Iriah,  aa  Commiaaionen  of  Maine,  to  whom  Mr.  William  P.  I'arrntt  waa  attackad 
u  lurveyor.  The  Report  u(  there  ({eutleuuin,  of  which  we  ahall  have  hereaiurlo 
tfcak,  wai  made  to  Governor  Kent,  under  date  of  December  31,^  1838. 

The  Governor  then  proceed*  to  rtalc,  that  pirither  tho  State  of  Maioi^ 
nor  that  of  Maaiachuaetta  had  ever  "attempted  any  examiuation"  of  the  lioi 
claimed  by  them,  up  to  that  period. 

"  It  la  a  fact  worthy  oi  notice,  that  tkii  State  and  the  Camnumweallh  y 
"  Idattachtuette  by  their  Und  Agenta,  have  aurveved  and  examined  the  whole 
"line,  a«  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  froin  Man'  Hill  to  our  Weatern  Boundary, 
"but  have  nrvkk  until  tho  frueiU  ;icikr,  alttmfted  any  txawiinatio*  qf  the  ttm 
"  line,  at  claimed  by  us." 

Again,  the  Governor  aaya  : — 

«•  And  it  ii  a  aingtihir  fuct,  that  iifVcr  tliattime(18l8).  no  Anurieantuntjot, 
"  or  authorized  agent,  has  ever  examined  or  /raced  the  ktiuhl  qf  land,  or  kivcb 
"  any  account  of  the  character  of  the  country,  about  the  north-weit  an^eof  Non 
"Scotia." 

From  these  patsages  we  must  infer,  that  up  tn  the  close  of  tlie  year  ISM, 
the  Americana  had  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  anything  lik* 
•  line  of  "  Highlands'' corrcaimnding  to  the  languago  of  the  Treaty  iif  1783, 
in  the  place  where  they  had  nil  along  asserted  it  to  be.  It  wu  probably  a))M«- 
handed  that  the  attempt  to  examine  it  would  lay  bare  the  fallacy  of  thtir 
pretension. 

The  nature  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  these  Maine  Commi.uioncrs,  is  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  aildrcased  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  Her  Majcitty'a  Lieutensnt- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  Governor  of  Maine,  and 
dated  SeptemJier  25,  1838.  They  were  "  to  move  on  a  due  north  line  lowsrdi 
♦'  the  hei;;ht  of  land  where  is  to  be  found  the  spot  which  we  claim  as  the  north-w«t 
"  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  alxo  in  like  manner,  tracing  and  examining  the  northm 
"line  along  the  Highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
"  from  those  falling  iniu  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

As  the  information  to  be  communicated  by  the  Re|iort  of  these  Com- 
Biiasioners  was,  by  the  Governor's  admission,  the  Hrst  geoj;ra|ihical  informatioa 
the  Legislature  of  Maine  would  posso«.s  about  the  nature  of  the  country  ts 
which  their  claim  relates,  we  ^uote  another  passage  from  his  Annual  Mutsagt 
communicating  the  results  at  which  the  Cuininis.>ii»neni  had  arrived  : — 

"  Their  Report,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you,  will  be  resd 
"  with  interest  and  satislaction.  By  that  it  appears  that  the  exploring  line  was 
"found  marked  to  near  the  north-west  angle;  ttwt  the  baae  of  the  country  risei 
" oonstantly  and  rcf^ulaily  from  the  monument  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
"to  the  angle;  which  is  from  ttvo  to  three  thoiuand  feet  above  the  level  of 
"  the  sea,  and  more  than  500  feet  higher  tlian  the  Kcdgewick,  one  of  the  stream 
"  ranniog  into  the  Bay  of  Clmleur  near  the  said  angle  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
"  waters  ;  that  the  due  north  line,  if  continueil  to  the  valley  below  the  north-weit 
"angle,  actually  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  waters,  and  that  the  country  is  high, 
"  and  even  momtainoua  about  thit  spot.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  a  line 
"  we$tmardly  along  distinct  and  well  defined  Highland*,  dividing  waters  acconlin| 
"  to  the  Treaty.  The  extensive  and  correct  mnp*  of  the  noiili  part  of  our  Ststft 
"and  the  southern  portion  of  Canada,  and  the  Vkhtical  StcnoN,  as  piepsrcd 
"  by  Mr.  Parrott,  the  surveyor,  with  neatness,  and  accuracy,  which  accompany 
"  the  report,  add  much  to  its  value  and  interest.  Taken  together,  they  exhibit 
«'  the  true  character  of  the  country,  and  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired 
"illustrative  of  it." 

We  now  proceed  to  quote  some  passages  from  tha  Report  of  the  Com* 
miasioiMri  tliemaelvca,  premising  that  the  Governor  in  his  annual  message  never 
asserts  that  they  had  executed  any  part  of  his  instructions  "  tracing  and  examiniuj 
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-thtfKtrtktrn  Ihualomg  the  Highland;'*  which  in  his  letter  tt>  Sir  John  Harwy, 
be  it«tc(l  wuK  to  bo  iwrt  of  tlieir  duty ;   but  hi-  confliii'ii  himncU'  to  «ayinj( : — 

"  And  there  u  no  difficulty  in  tracing  a  line  wtttwardly  along  distinct 
"and  well  deNned  tlighlandi."  ke. 

From  theCommiwioner*'  Re|)ort  itwlf.  it  appoarg  that  thejr  never  attemiited 
ta  enter  npon  that  part  of  their  duty;  of  which  fact  we  also  received  authentic 
iafermntion  when  in  the  country.     Whnt  the  Coinmisxionera  do  say,  is :  — 

"  The  land  at  the  northern  part  of  thn  cxnlorin};  lino,  and  in  the  region 
"round  about  it.  is  fotrnd  tu  bo  sufficiently  hign  to  divide  the  rivers  emptying 
••  tliemselvca  into  the  River  Saint  l^wrcnce  frum  those  which  fall  into  tha 
"  Atlantic  Ocean." 

In  nnother  iiattaage  they  say: 

'•  We  aifio  Hnd  by  our  exploration  and  examination,  that  there  it  to  tmeer- 
"laiHty  or  difficulty  in  tracing  and  locating  the  line  fionj  the  north-west  angle  of 
"Novii  Scotia,  we^twardly,  along  distinct  llijjlilandu,  which  divide  the  rivers.  Sec, 
"  u  described  in  the  Treaty  of  1 783." 

Tliis  exlraonlinary  manner  of  speaking  of  the  most  important  line  of  the 
Tresty  of  1783,  and  which  itself  is  the  salient  point  of  contention,  is  a 
jmjofthat  they  hiul  no  facts  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  their  claim.  That 
there  is  to  be  fouinl  "  at  the  northeni  part  of  the  exploring  line,  and  in  the 
"rr^on  roundabout  it,  land  which  may  be  sufficiently  high  to  divide  the  river*,'* 
kc,  is  an  assertion  not  worth  refuting,  when  so  vaguely  made  upon  such  an 
occasion.  The  Highlands  nt  Teniisquata  arc  in  that  region,  and  on>y  filly  mile* 
from  that  point,  and  \f  ihcy  were  continuous  during  a  sufficient  distance,  they 
would  divide  all  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  flowing 
loiith,  though  not  from  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Oceati.  The  reason 
why  the  American  Commissioners  did  not  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
country  wcstwardly,  is  explained  in  the  fidlowing  pas.sage: — 

'*The  Metis  River  limited  the  explorations  to  the  northward,  and  when 
"tk-  exp'oratioiis  in  ihut  region  were  interrunted  by  the  weather,  »iid  could  not 
"be  continued f-nr  the  want  of  provisions^  tne  exploring  was  continued  south 
"towards  the  monument." 

In  |)oint  of  fact,  these  gentlemen  turned  hack  without  having  made  any  in- 
Testigiilions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metis,  the  cold  weather  having  set  in 
vritli  j;reat  rigoiir,  and  their  provisions  barcl^  sufficing  them  for  the  journey  back. 
If  they  had  penetrated  the  country  to  the  northward,  and  had  discoveretl  the 
ippsrcnt  chain  we  have  before  spoken  of  at  p.  41,  whose  peaks  fall  umler  the  same 
nmjjni'tic  direction,  they  would  have  found  it  continuing  its  course  north-easterly, 
alMiut  eighteen  mifes  distant,  in  a  direction  north,  47"  west,  from  where  the  due 
north  line  strikes  the  Beaver  River.  And  as  the  last-mentioned  stream  H«e« 
itill  further  to  the  south-east  than  the  point  where  it  is  struck  by  the  north 
line,  it  is  plain  that  the  chain,  instead  of  dividing  at  this  point  the  stream* 
running  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  any  other  waters,  runs  through  the 
country  at  least  twenty  miles  north  of  the  points  where  the  sources  of  the 
Metis  ai  e. 

It  being  evident  that  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  has  thrown  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  west  of  their  preten«led  north-west 
angle,  we  come  Ivuk  to  the  assertion  of  Governor  Kent,  that  the  said  point  is 
"from  '2,000  tu  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  country 
"is high,  and  ewn  mountainous  about  that  spot." 

Tins  assertion  he  makes  upon  the  responsibility  of  his  Commissioner*; 
but  the  statement  is  so  extremely  at  variatice  with  the  fact,  and  with  the  resu;t8 
of  t'u'  careful  observations  which  we  niude  when  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
we  have  f.  It  ourselves  bound  to  examine  critically  into  the  grounds  whicli  the 
Commissioners  of  .Maine  had  for  assuming  a  fictitious  elevation,  the  exagge- 
ruted  height  of  which  they  must  liuve  deemed  necessary  to  the  essential 
cliaractcr  of  the  spot  which  they  have  so  strenuously  claimed  to  be  the  north* 
west  angle  of  the  Treaty. 

Of  the  altitude  of  this  point,  wc  have  to  report  that  it  is  rather  under 
tliim  over  four  hundred  Jeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  an  estimate  whicli  we  are 
not  uiViiid  to  submit  to  tiie  most  rigid  scrutiny,  having,  indepeuiientiy  of  our 
barometrical  adnteasmenicnts,  made  other  careful  computations  deduced  from  the 
current  of  tlie  Metis,  down  to  the  point  where  it.  empties  itself  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  three  falls  upon  the  stream,  one  of 
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them  aDout  100  feet  high,  another  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  a  third  about 
eight  feet* 

n,!lC!."iT"r"°''f''  r  '^'.";  'o"°«'"B  passages  from  tlic  Report  of  these  Commissioners,  «  jear 
5,e.rron*r.  com-  *°  '^"'."'^H  *'.'*'  .'"•'y  '°  tl>.c  cause  of  the  strange  discrepancy  betwixt  these  estimates, 
putation  of  the  "  Admittm-^  the  different  streams  (the  Ilestigouche  and  its  branches)  to  be  of 

M>ine  Commis-       "  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Metis  or  Beaver  Pond  is  531  feet 

JK^u^'r"^  "  ',"'*'""■• "  "^""^  ""^  '"'■°"'  *''""'^'''  *^'""*'"  ''°"'''>  *^'"  *'">"' «  general  inclined  plane, 
ihfir  norili.west  "  ««escending  from  thence  to  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix, 
•nijle  ofNov*  "  «•"«  'hat  the  general  elevation  of  the  Highlands  will  be  betiveen  two  and  three 
Seo«'«-  "thousand  feet  also  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Heiie  is  the  Place  where  the 

••  Treaty  of  1783  describes  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be." 

We  find  no  materials  specilied  in  this  Report  to  prove  the  existence  of  such 
"  ageneral  inclined  plane,"  as  the  one  here  spoken  of,  save  in  the  following  passage: 
"  According  to  the  principal  British  surveyor,  under  the  Vth  Article  of  the 
"Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1817,  in  Colonel  Bouchette's  survey,  vertical  section  and 
"  profile  of  the  country  from  the  monunieftt,  ninety-nine  miles  north.  Sugar 
"  Mountain  is  shown  to  be  the  highest  land  upon  or  near  the  line  in  that  distance 
"  from  the  monument,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  They  also  exhibit  a  con- 
"  tinual  rise  in  the  base  of  the  whole  country,  as  indicated  by  the  level  of  the 
"  streams,  and  the  land  over  which  the  line  passes,  to  the  waters  of  the  Resti- 
"goi'che.  It  shows  the  Meduxnakeag  to  be  higher  than  the  monument,  and  the 
"  Presqu'Isle,  the  De  Chute,  the  Aroostook,  Saint  John,  and  Grand  Rivers,  all 
"  rising  successively,  one  higher  than  the  other  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  And 
"the  Waggansis  at  the  termination  of  the  ninety-nine  miles,  is  higher  above  the 
"  level  of  the  sea  than  any  river  south  of  it.  A  copy  of  Colonel  Bouchette's 
"Survey  and  profile  is,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  annexed  to  our  map." 

It  being  necessary  in  the  execution  of  our  duty  to  report  the  true  elevation 
above  the  sea  of  that  point  where  the  official  agents  of  Maine  place  their  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  has  appeared  to  us  not  less  necessary  to  account,  if 
possible,  for  the  wide  difference  between  the  400  feet  which  we  report,  and  the 
"  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet '  reported  to  their  Government  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Maine.  It  is  with  great  reluctanc.-,  therefore,  that  we  state  our  conviction  that 
it  has  originated  in  a  singular  delusion  on  the  part  of  Col.  Bouchette,  Her 
Majesty's  Surveyor-General  of  Lower  Canada ;  Me  therefoi-e  proceed  as  our  duty 
enjoins  us,  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of  the  truth,  with  regard  to  a 
mistake  which  we  think  has  had  much  to  do  in  creating  in  the  United  States 
erroneous  ideas  respecting-  the  line  claimed  in  that  countryas  the  "Hiirhlands" 
of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

Wo  have  already  stated  that  Col.  Bouchette  was  associated  by  the  Joint 
Commission,  in  1817,  with  Mr.  Johnson  the  American  Surveyor,  for  the  purpose 
of  running  an  exploratory  North  Line,  and  Col.  Bouchette,  after  conducting 
the  exploratory  lino,  reported  a  section  of  elevations  to  the  Commission  under 
the  following  title : — 

"Section   showing    the   different   Heights   of  Land    between   the    Monu- 
"ments  at  the  Source  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  the  First  Waters  of  tho  Resti- 
"  gouche  at  tho  Extremity  of  the  Exploring  Line." 
brMrBo'ucheHe  """*   Section,   which    bears  bis  official    signature  of    "Jos.   Bouchette,  S. 

■  "  General,"  exhibits  an  inclined  profile  of  the  country  from  tho  monument  at 
the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Great  Waggansis,  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
Restigouche,  with  several  of  the  streams  intersected  by  the  due  Nwth  Line  in  its 

Vidt  Ma«  B  ^°^^' 

No.  5.  ^"  *^**'  accompany  this  Report  with  a  copy  of  Colonel  Bouchette's  Section!, 

•  The  diaUnce  from  the  aouth  end  of  Lake  Molls  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  at  the  Saint  Law- 
fence  »  about  thirty-.iii  miles  in  a  straight  line.  There  are  three  lakes,  in  all  about  thirteen  miles 
loDjr,  leavmg  twenty-three  miles  of  river.       Allowing  a   fall  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  which  is  an 

»*^^""',  *"""?"'•  *'"'  •""8*'*  °^  **">  »P"'  "Isimcd  by  the  Governor  of  Maine  as  beinir  2,000  to 

3,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  would  stand  thus  : 

lOfeet  fall  per  mile  for  23  miles 230  feet. 

3  falls  above-mentioned 133        ' 

Fall  from  the  source  of  the  Metis  to  the  lake  on  a  mcanderinK  course  }    „, 
lor  !2miiei  "  5    s»    „ 

4.  ~         .....      .  .     .  388  feet. 

t.J^A-^*  °"f."*'  »ee''°°.""  '  perpendicular  scale  at  each  extremity,  which  irives  the  elevation 
of  the  different  pouits.     We  have  been  obliged  on  account  of  the  diminutive  Scale  upon  which  we  have 
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which  is  altogether  erroneous.  All  the  poirtts  on  the  Section  being  "vitiated  by 
one  universal  error  which  pervades  it,  we  shall  only  specify  one  of  those  points, 
vii.,  That  where  the  due  North  Line  strikes  the  St.  John.  This  point,  the  height 
of  which  we  know  by  repeated  barometiical  measurements,  and  by  actual  hand 
1ml  made  from  tide  water  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  does  not  exceed 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  st%  Colonel  Bouchette  has  put  down  at  1  850 
feet;  making  that  point  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  monument,  and  the 
monument  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

As  the  section  of  Colonel  Bouchette  proceeds  farther  to  the  north,  it  proper- 
tionately  ascends;  so  that  the  Great  Waggansis  is  made  to  stand  at  2,050  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  probably  its  true  elevation  is  only  about  350. 
Revertmg  then  to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Maine  Commis- 
nooers,  where  they  say  that  the  Metis  is  531  feet  higher  than  the  Restigouche 
and  its  branches,  and  adding  that  height  to  the  2,050  teet  allowed  to  the  Wag- 
gansis, we  have  a  total  of  2,581  feet  to  represent  what  they  have  stated  would  be 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  process  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  their  Cau.e  of  the 
conclusion,  and  that  their  fallacious  estimate  is  not  the  result  of  any  observations  error  of  2.160  feet 
made  by  themselves.      To  Colonel  Bouchette's  error  of  1,700  feet,  they  have  '"  ^^^  ertimate  of 
added  u  conjectural  elevation  between  the  Restigouche  and  Lake  Metis,  equally  a  "  -^""en"*" 
em)neous,  making  the  sum  total  of  error  equal  to  2,150  fer*.     We  add  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  surveyors  having  but  a  slight  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  inequalities  prevailing  over  the  surfaces  of  countries,  not  to  have  per- 
ceived, whilst  passing  over  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  the  subject  of  these 
estimates,  that  such  estimates  would  be  rejected  as  altogether  erroneous   when 
its  elevation  w^ifl  property  examined.     But  in  proof  how  small  the  elevation  of 
the  surface  [at  this  part  is,  the  previous  Reports  of  the  American  Surveyors 
tbemselves  may  be  quoted.     Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  Report  to  the  American  Agent, 
fied  May22,  1818,  gives  some  description  of  the  country,  through  which  the 
North  Line  was  run  from  the  St.  John's  River  to  the  Waggansis,  at  the  ninety- 
ninth  mile.     He  says :  ^ 

"After  rising  the  northwardly  bank  of  the  St.  John,  we  found  the  country 
"mosttt/flat  and  swampt/,  until  about  the  ninety-first  mile,  where  a  moderate 
"  nige  divides  the  waters  of  Falls  River  from  those  of  Grand  River.  North  of 
"Grand  River,  between  the  93rd  and  94th  miles,  is  a  ridge,  which,  thoudi  pro- 
"bably  higher  than  any  land  we  had  passed  over  on  the  Line,  appears  not  to  be 
"  of  any  coimderable  extent.  From  this  to  the  98th  mile  we  passed  through  a  large 
"swamp,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Waggansis  of  the  Grand  River." 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  country  all  the  way  from  the  St.  John  River 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Quotawamkedgwic,  a  tributary  of  the  Restigouche, 
being,  m  fact,  a  succession  of  swamps  with  occasional  low  ridges  of  limited  extent* 
the  apparent  height  of  the  country  being  increased  to  th  eye  of  inexperienced 
persons,  by  the  deep  beds  which  the  Restigouche  and  its  branches,  especially  the 
Wuotawamkedgwic,  have  worn.  After  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  bank 
of  this  last  stream,  the  country  descends  gently  the  whole  way  to  the  point  where 
tte  exploratory  North  Line  strikes  the  stream  which  runs  into  Lake  Metis  '    • 

x^ow  the  point  where  the  exploratory  North  Line  leaves  the  St.  John  is  only  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what  has  been 
nated,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  whole  Line  from  thence  to  the  Metis  that  can 

£  onSSu'i^H  W'  S?-  ''.1°  "P"""- '»'«««»"'»  i"  English  ^et.  in  the  same  line  with  the 
Wof  lln.'^^  mdica  ed.    Beneath  our  copy  of  Colonel  Boucl.ettes  section,  we  have  placed  by 

more  ZTV„  i^  ?  a'  "^  '  ■'*"  *""■'?»"«''"(?  elevation,  at  different  points,  in  order  to  illustrate 
foUowing  table.  d'sproporfoM  between  the  two  sections,  and  which  ia  at  once  seen  by  tl.o 

Col.  Bondiettc's    The  Section 
—,     »,  SectSoB.  below. 

The  Monument    950  450 

M*!?'*  V»- •      ''•«''  770 

Meduxnekepg  Hiver I.OOO  270 

Fresqu  lie  River 1,180  igg 

Land  South  of  Man  Hill  1,470  500 

Goosequick    1,350  2OO 

Itiver  des  Chutes ...  1,395  goO 

Roostuc  River 1 .47n  tan 
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farther  niwe  the  general  elevation  of  the  eountry  to  any  great  extent ;  and  ai 
to  the  occaaioual  ridges  which  have  been  alluded  to,  there  is  not  one  of  thaai^ 
even  if  it  had  any  continuity,  that  liaa  any  connexion  with  that  Line  of  Highlaadi 
claimed  by  the  United  States  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Treaty  of  1783*. 
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Baview  of  aome  of 
the  results  of  the 
pieceding  pages. 


The  Fief  of 
Slsdawasw  wm 
gimnted  in  1688, 
eight  yean  befoie 
tho  dale  of  the 
Charter  of  Mmaa- 
ehusetts  in  W&l. 


The  due  North 
Linp  nm  in  1817 
and  181B  was  only 
an  exploratory  one, 
not  intended  to 
bind  the  parties. 


Bncrnachment  of 
the  Unite<l  States 
at  Houlton. 


Vide  Map  A.' 


Tide  Map  B, 
Mo.a. 


We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  explain  how,  from  vejy 
inadequate  causes,  tho  Public  in  the  United  States  liave  been  led  to  entertain 
Buch  strong  but  erroneous  opinions  of  the  right  of  that  country  to  the  disputod 

territory. 

In  regard  to  the  ancient  occupation  of  the  country,  we  have  shown  that  tlie 
concessit  ns  made  by  the  Government  of  France  in  1684,  of  lands  lying  north  of 
the  46*  of  north  latitude,  were  ordered  to  be  held  of  the  Governor  of  Quebec. 

But  the  Fief  of  Madawascaf  was  granted  by  the  French  Government;  in 
1683,  one  year  before  this  last  period,  and  eight  years  before  the  Charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy  was  granted  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1691 ;  and  althoagh 
that  Fief  is  held  under  its  original  title  to  this  day,  the  United  States  nevertlie- 
less  claim  it  as  lying  within  the  disputed  territory.  Other  concessions  of  a  similar 
character  exist;  and  it  could  be  proved  that  Canadian  and  New  Brunswick 
jurisdiction  obtaine<l  uninterruptedly  in  the  disputed  territory,  up  to  the  year 
1814,  without  any  adverse  claim  having  been  put  in  by  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  due  North  Line  which  was  run  in  1817  and  1618, 
and  which  we  have  traced  o!i  the  Map,  a  very  general  misunderstanding  obtaiui 
resiwcting  it.  That  line  never  was  intended  to  have  any  validity  as  a  practid 
execution  of  the  Treaty,  or  to  be  any  thing  but  an  experimental  and  exploratory 
Line,  to  aid  in  the  examination  of  the  country  for  discovering  the  "  Highlands' 
of  the  Treaty.  The  joint  Commissioners,  indeed,  did,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
authorize  an  "actual  survey"  of  a  due  North  Line  from  the  source  of  the  St, 
Croix,  and  that  survey  was  undertaken ;  but  it  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  method  adopted,  and  ou 
account  of  the  disagreement  of  the  surveyors.  As  respects  the  due  North  Line, 
then,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  the  two  Governments.  Nevertheless 
the  United  States,  acting  as  though  tho  due  North  Line  had  been  surveyed,  and 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  and  as  though  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory 
adjacent  to  it  had  been  formally  ceded  to  them  by  Great  Britain,  have  already 
taken  possession  of  the  country  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  town  of  Woodstock 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  have  erected  a  strong  military  fort  and  barracks  at  i 
place  called  Houlton.  which  has  been  for  some  time  garrisoned  by  a  detachment 
of  the  United  States'  army. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 

Lordship. 

•  Wo  have  placed  a  secti'in  on  tho  right  mnrfiin  of  the  map.  showing  approximatively  the  lew) 
of  tho  country  between  the  Monument  at  tho  St.  Croix  and  the  point  where  the  duo  North  Line 

struck  the  Denver  River.  ....  ,     .  ...  e      ti. 

t  The  Fief  of  Madawasea  is  a  tract  of  land  entirely  distinct,  and  at  some  distance  rmm  m 

settlenientB  of  M«<lawa»c.i.    These  last  arc  constituted  by  a  continuous  succession  of  small  '•"»•'" 

tiuh  bank  of  the  River  St.  John,  extfrnlinj;  from  within  five  miles  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Sst.J* 

to  even  the  vicinitv  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.     A  person  who  rciches  this  last  point  fj"""  '"' 

■oiirves  of  the  St.  John  considers  himself  at  the  outskirts  of  tho  Madawasea  settlements.    We  W 

•ome  Frenchmen  in  our  employment  when  on  the  Survey,  whoso  parents  lived  in  tho  more  dewe 

p.irU  of  the  settlenunt  nearer  to  the  Madawasea  River,  and  these  men  resided  at  tho  mouth  of  tne 

Bt   Francis.     Betwixt  the  St.  Francis  and  Fish  River  many  Americans  are  settled,  and  some  f"" 

to  the  east  of  Fish  River.     Amongst  the  first  Americans  who  bcpan  to  settle  in  that  part  of  W 

Toimtry,  about  1823,    was  Mr.  John  Baker,  who  applied  for  a  bill  of  naturalization  to  »«""''' 

i^ritish  subject,  and  asked  for  and  received  a  premium  fr(mi  tho  British  agricultural  fund.    All  tnc 

S'ttlers  on  the  banks  of  tlio  St.  John,  within  the  distance  wc  have  spoken  of,  are  of  French  origin, 

and   Rimian  Catholics,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  Anioricans  who  have  recently  moved  in  there. 

The  settlements  first  began  near  the  Madawasea  River,  and  continuing  to  extend  west  and  eo"' 

-r  i>    1     t—'ir,    hs»-  'Mrn  !-!::!stant!v  e.".l!!-d  the  Madawasea  Ss'ttlements  the  whole  extent  of  tin'" 

hmT'linc.  "^Therc  U  a  Roman  Cathid'ic  chapel  on  tho  riglit  bank  of  tho  St.  John,  about  eight  mji'^ 

from  tho  mouth  of  tlie  Madawasea  River,  for  the  use  of  the  upper  part  of  these  Settlements.^  1>«' 

resides  four  miles  still  further  to  the  west  than  this  chapel,  and  was  convicted  in   IHVJ  >"  ' 

Bupnime  Court  at  Frederieton,  for  aoU  of  resistance  to  the  British  laws,  committed  on  tho  P'JP"  "   j 

ho  has  always  dwelt.     Fish  River  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Madawasea.     Vide  Man  «,  "»•  • 

where  tho  houses  of  tho  settlors  ara  Uid  down,  from  observation,  on  their  respective  locahtics. 
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attention  of  your 


Had  the  award  of  the  Kingr  of  the  Netherlande  been  accepted  by  both 
Montriefl,  the  Treaty,  neTertlielesB,  could  not  have  been  executed ;  for  when  the 
line  ateng  the  "tMweff"  of  the  St.  John  had  got  to  its  termination  up  the 

8t  Francis,  and  had  taken  its  western  departure  from  thence,  according  to  that 
award,  it  never  would,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  have  come  within  forty  to 
fifty  miles  of  the  "  north-westernmost  source  of  the  Connecticut  River"  where  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  direcU  it  to  go. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  a  fluctnating  state  of  things  such  as  existed 
in  former  times  in  that  part  of  North  America,  of  which  the  territory  now  in 
di«pute  with  the  United  States  forms  a  portion,  could  not  fail  to  produce,  at 
dififerent  periods,  numerous  maps,  where  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  parties 
elaiming  advereely  to  each  other,  would  be  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enforce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  claims  of  parties  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  these  several  lines.    Previously  to  the  war  with  France,  in  1756,  when  the 
ffreat  conflict  for  power  in  North  America  began  between  the  two  nations,  many 
maps  of  North  America  were  produced  in  England,  in  which  the  Britixh  claims 
were  extended  by  lines  of  demarcation  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence.     These  grew 
Mt  of  the  war  titles  which  have  been  spoken  of;  and  new  editiona  of  such  mapa 
iopeared,  even  after  the  grants  made  by  the  British  cn»wn  had  been  virtually 
revoked  by  the  various  Treaties  of  Peace  which  have  been  enumerated.    The 
British  Colonies  in  North  America  were  especially  interested  in  keeping  the 
French  to  the  lea  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  it  was  probably  more  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  those  Colonies,  than  for  the  sake  of  mere  dominion, 
that  the  British  Government  claimed  all  the  country  east  of  the  Kennebec  and 
north  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  claims  of  Great  Britain,  to  that  extent,  are 
recorded  upon  various  maps;  but  nevertheless  wo  do  not  find  that,  either  previ- 
ously to  the  expulsion  of  French  power  from  North  America,  when  the  whole 
country  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  subsequently  to  the 
Peace  o^  1763,  the  Northern   Boundary   of   Massachusetts  was    ever  settled. 
This  being  the  case,  the  existence  of  maps  published  in  England  from  tlie  Peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  down  to  the  present  times,  exhibiting  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  carried  out  to  the  River  St  Lawrence,  or  even  representing  a  due  North 
Line,  reaching  to  supposititious  "  Highlands"  near  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  would 
fnmish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  extend  its  terri- 
tory to  such  Highlands;  oven  if  such  Hignlands  existed  at  all,  or  if  they  could  be 
treceil  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  E^ver,  whither  they   are 
required  by  the  Treaty  to  go.  ,  .  .       , 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Great  Britain  acquired  by  cession  from 
Frame,  " all  Acadie  according  to  its  ancient  limits."  These  limits  extended  to 
the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude.  By  the  Peace  of  17()3,  France  ceded  to 
England  the  whole  of  her  possessions  north  of  the  46th  ilegree,  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  The  title  of  England  had  then,  therefore,  become  cleariy  estal)lishe<l 
to  the  whole  of  that  country,  whilst  no  evidence  appeara  of  the  right  of  Massa- 

diusetts  to  any  part  of  it.  .  ,  .      ,         -i 

The  Boundary  of  Jfassachusetts  had  never  been  settled  previously  to  the 
Peace  of  1783;  and  nothing  passed  upon  that  occasion  which  could  give  to 
Massachusetts  any  reason  to  suppose  that  her  Boundary  would  then  be  enlarged 
beyond  her  Charter  limit*.  The  policy  of  England  necessarily  changed  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  her  old  Colonies,  and  her  protection 
Mas  now  peculiariy  due  to  others  rather  than  to  those  who  had  voluntanly 
estranged  themselves  from  her  connexion.  _ 

Yet  the  people  of  the  United  States,  asserting  claims  so  directly  injurious 
to  British  Colonial  interests,  have  not  scrupled,  by  their  Legislative  authorities, 
to  use  tlie  most  violent  language  ujion  this  subject,  calling  into  question  the 
integrity  of  Great  Britain,  and  representing  the  just  assertion  of  her  right  to 
the  territory  in  dispute,  as  an  act  which  dishonoured  her*.     Imputations  to  this 

•  Wo  have  »policn  in  »irona  tsrint  in  our  Report  of  the  popular  opinion  which  obtaiiw  in  the 
Vnitvd  States  w  to  the  riaht  ofthat  country  to  the  territory  in  dUputu;   but  the  poeiUvcneM  of 

.1    .       .    •  ".    .     ...1 »M...  *l.»  *..»..  ,^f  >.i»nv  nf  thn  nffiitinl   (l4ieiiini.utii  wlllck 

tiiai  npinuin  rannot  surprise  us  TTinii  1-r  •..,,-,.>. « i.^.  —  — -  -- — ■—   - ,"i\,      .. 

h»»e  emanated  from  lome  of  their  legi»Utivo  bodios  upon  thig  subject,  and  the  language  held  by  the 
pim  in  that  country.  To  illuatrate  tbii  we  quote  a  few  paagagt*  from  o&ial  documents,  little 
calculated  to  irive  a  just  and  temperate  direction  to  public  opinion.  ,  .,   . 

Extract  from  a  Report  from  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  transmitted  by  the  Governor  of  .Hat 
State  to  the  President  of  tho  United  States,  on  the  30lh  April,  1837.  The  words  in  Italics  are  so 
in  the  original :— 

*  G2 


Impossibility  of  er- 
ecutlng  the  award 
of  the  King  of  tha 
Netherlands,  shown 
by  the  features  of 
the  country  now 
ascertained. 


Bf  aps  originating  in 
a  state  of  war,  no 
evidence  of  pro- 
perty in  the  coun- 
tries they  represent 


I      Mi 
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effect,  accompanying  statements  of  the  American  claims,  founded  upon  inch 
objectionable  grounds  as  we  have  exposed  in  this  report,  have  been  diligentlj 
circulated  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  ail  the  Capitals  of  Europe. 


"  The  first  object,  st4rtmg-place,  or  terminus  s  quo,  ia  this  north-WMt  anglt  of  Nom  Seo^ 
"  It  is  the  vorner  of  the  Dritish  province,  detynaUd  by  thetm^Mt.  It  was  presumed,  and  it  ii 
"still  believed,  that  they  knew  the  identical  spot;  wo  have  a  right  to  demand  of  them  ta 
"  define  it." 

We  have  before  shown  that  this  term,  "  north-western  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,"  is  of  Americn 
oricin,  having  been  first  used  in  the  Congress  of  '779,  and  that  this  point  mentioned  in  the  Trerty 
of  1783  must  remain  for  ever  a  nonentity  until  the  HighUnds  of  the  Treaty  are  agreed  upon.  Yet 
Great  Britain  is  hero  charged  with  having  deiiynated  that  angle,  and  ia  taunted  with  kccpino  back 
information  as  to  its  locality. 

Extr«!t  from  a  Report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  dated  July  4,  1838,  by  Mr 
Buchanan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations : — 

"  Enough  has  already  been  shown  to  fix  with  precision  what  was  the  acknowledged  southern 
"  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  in  1783,  and  whot  it  has  remained 
"  ever  since.  It  was  then  clearly  known  to  have  been  a  lino  from  the  western  extremity  of  ths 
"  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  in  latitude  forty-five,  and 
"  runnmg  along  the  Hiehlandg,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  sources  d 
"  streams  flowmg  into  the  sea.  Where,  then,  was  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  known  to  b« 
"  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  1 

"  Were  not,  then,  the  Commissioners  who  framed  the  Treaty  fully  justified  in  the  conviction, 
"  that  when  they  established  the  point  of  beginning  of  the  boun(laries  between  the  United  Statea 
"  and  Great  Britam,  at  '  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,"  they  were  fixinir  it  at  a  point  loos 
"known  and  well  established?  "—Page  6.  »  r  s 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hon.  Chairman,— the  general  reasoning  of  whoso  Report  is 
in  harmony  with  the  conclusion  he  hero  comes  to,— had  not  answered  big  own  queries,  ond  informed 
the  Sinato  that  the  only  attcmpte  ever  made  to  establish  that  point  were  made,  first  by  the  ConKww 
in  1779,  and  next  by  the  American  Ncgociators  in  1782,  under  instructions  from  the  Congress  to  Jit 
tht  nortAwat  augU  o/Nova  Scotia  at  the  nurct  of  the  JUiver  St.  John.  Had  ho  deemed  it  expedient 
to  furnish  the  Senate  with  that  authentic  piece  of  information,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  that 
distinguished  body  would  have  hesitated  to  pass  with  unanimity,  as  they  did  upon  tho  occasion,  a 
rusolutiun,  that — 

"  After  a  careful  eMxmination  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  controversy,  between 
"  the  United  StaUs  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  tho  North-Eastem  Boundary  of  the  former,  •  • 
"  it  entertains  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  and  validity  of  tho  title  of  the  United  States  to 
"  the  full  extent  of  all  the  territory  in  dispute,  between  tho  two  powers." — Pago  16. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Maine,  transmitted  to  tho  President  of  tho  United 
States,  April  .TO,  1837 : — 

"In  perfect  accordance  with  this  disposition  to  encroach,  is  a  proposition  of  the  Britiih 
"  minister,  Mr.  Vaugban,  that  inasmuch  as  the  highlands  cannot  bo  found  by  a  due  north  direction 
"  froHi  tlio  monument,  wc  should  vary  icett  until  we  should  intersect  them,  but  twt  East  I  Now, 
"  that  ill  case  a  monument  cannot  bo  fouml  in  the  course  prescribed,  you  should  look  for  it  al  the  M, 
"  but  not  the  right,  seems  to  us  a  very  einitter  proposition.  *  «  *  We  have  never  explored  the 
"  country  there,  and  are  expected  to  yield  to  such  arrogant,  extravagant,  and  baseless  pretensions!" 
—Pago  359. 

Ill  tliiss  inculpatory  statement,  the  fact — which  was  familiarly  knovra  in  the  United  States— is 
carefully  suppressed,  that  the  proposition  to  vary  the  exploration  for  highlands,  west  of  tho  due 
North  Line,  came  not  from  Sir  Charles  R.  Vaughan,  but  from  Mr.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  SUto  of 
the  United  States,  by  instructions  from  President  Jackson ;  and  that  Sir  Charles  R.  Vaughan,  who 
wag  (lifpostd  to  favour  the  proposition,  wished,  before  he  assented  to  it,  to  guard  himself  against 
any  inference  that  exploration  was  in  consequonco  to  bo  made  East  of  the  duo  North  Lino,— a 
precaution,  whiuh  Mr.  Livingston,  by  direction  of  tho  President,  admitted  tho  validity  of,  by 
assenting  to  it. 

Extract  from  the  same  document  :— 

"  Wc  call  upon  the  President  and  Congress;  we  invoke  that  aid  and  sympathy  of  our  sister 
"  Statis  >vhich  Maine  has  always  accorded  to  them ;  we  ask,  nay,  wo  demand,  in  tho  name  of 
"  justice,  now  LONo  we  are  to  be  thus  trampled  down  by  a  foreign  people  ?"— Page  302. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  :— 
I'  Whatever  may  be  urged  to  tho  contrary,  it  is  confidently  assorted,  not  only  that  tho  pro- 
"  visions  of  tho  Treaty  of  1783  ig  imperative,  but  that  it  describes  our  Boundary  with  a  precision 
"  winch  shames  the  British  claim,  and,  connected  with  tho  making  of  that  claim,  casts  a  shade 
"  over  tho  lustre  of  tho  British  character." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  tho  Secretary  of  State  of  tho  United 
States : — 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  look  at  onco  at  tho  exciting  cause  of  tho  cupidity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  anxiety  of  Maine,  as  to  this  profligate  claim." 

MiBsnge  of  Governor  Fairfield  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  Januory,  1840 : 

-    "  The  pretence  of  claim  set  up  by  Groat  Britain  to  tho  disputed  territory,  is  palpably  unfounded 
and  unjust,  and  can  be  persevered  in  only  through  on  utter  disregard  of  tho  phin  antl  unambieu- 
"  0H8  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783."  t>  r  s 

ill. 80  being  but  a  few  instances,  from  a  greater  number,  which  we  might  quote,  account  in 
a  great  .l.greo  for  tho  sympathy  which  has  been  created  in  tho  United  Sutes.  for  the  claim* 
prtftrrcd  by  tho  State  of  Maine. 
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Y  4,  1838,  by  Mr. 


lato  of  tho  United 
cupidity  of  Omt 


All  the  material  arguments  and  facts  which  have  occurred  to  us,  being  thus 
bioagbt  under  tho  notice  of  jour  Lordship,  we  proceed  to  close  our  Report  with 
s  summary  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

I.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  should  have  General  Sninmarf 
been  acting  inconsistently  with  the  information  which  we  possess,  and  with  the  <>'  *•  Beaulta 
ftujts  which  we  have  to  report,  if  we  had  adopted  the  ground  which  the  official  '^^  ^Zmt  f  "** 
British  agents  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  investigation   of  this  Boundary  tiu,  Kep^ 
Question,  relied  upon  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  view  of  the 
Question ;   viz.,  that  the  Boundary  intended  to  be  established  by  the  2nd  Article 
of  tbe  Treaty  of  1783,  was  to  be  a  line  distinct  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  as  established  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763.     In 
opposition  to  that  erroneous  impression,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  show  that 
those  lines  werb  one  and  the  same  thing.     Indeed  the  very  definition  of  the 
point  in  the  Treaty,  viz.,  the  coincidence  of  the  due  North  Line  with  the  High- 
lands, proves  that  the  Commissioners   for  negociating  the  Treaty  of    1783, 
considered  the  "  Highlands"  of  the  Treaty  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
Southern   Boundary  of  the  Province   of  Quebec;    for    if  Nova  Scotia  had 
extended  further  to  the  north,  or  to  the  west,  than  the  point  where  the  due 
North  Line  was  to  intersect  the  Highlands,  that  point  would  have  been  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  State  of  Maine,  but  could  not  have  been  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia.     For  the  true  north-west  angle  would  have  been 
still  furtlier  to  the  north  or  to  the  west,  at  whatever  point  the  western  boundary 
of  Nova  Scotia  touched  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

n.  We  have  given  some  historical  notices  of  the  periods  when  the  lands  on 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were  first  discovered  and  settled 
by  the  French,  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  was  long  posterior  to  the  settlements 
thus  made  by  the  French  that  any  part  of  those  countries  came  into  the 
occupation  of  tho  English ;  that  every  such  occupation  was  incidental  to  a  state 
of  war;  and  that  invariably,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  every  part  of  those 
countries  so  occupied  was  restored  to  France,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713. 

III.  We  have  shown  that,  in  1603,  the  Sieur  de  Monts  received  letters 
patent  from  his  Sovereign,  granting  him  the  country  now  called  Maine  and  New 
Bninswick,  to  tlie  46tli  degree  of  north  latitude ;  in  which  letters  patent  the 
word  "Acadia"  was  first  used  as  the  name  of  the  country;  and  that,  at  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  France  made  her  first  cession  to  England  of  any  of 
her  possessions  in  that  part  of  North  America,  ceding  for  ever  to  the  British 
crown  "(dl  Acadie  according  to  its  ancient  limits." 

IV.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  various  'concessions  granted  by  the 
French  Government  to  its  subjects,  north  of,  and  adjoining  to,  the  46*  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  that  the  Government  of  Quebec,  when  possessed  by  France,  had 
jurisdiction  as  far  south  as  that  parallel. 

V.  By  our  Map  A,  we  show  that  a  line  drawn  along  that  parallel  connects 
the  head  waters  of  tlie  Chaudi^re  River,  Avith  a  point  not  more  than  five  miles 
north  of  that  branch  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erroneously  ])laced,  and  with  a  point  not  more  than  forty-two  miles  north  from 
the  most  western  wat<  rs  of  the  St.  Croix. 

VI.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  tho  claims  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts' Bay  to  extend  its  territory  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  virtue  of  the  Grant 
of  the  Sagadahoc  country  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664 ;  in 
virtue  of  the  renewal  of  that  Charter  in  1674;  and  in  virtue  of  the  Charter 
pranted  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691,  are  without  weight :  seeing  that  the 
Grant  of  l(i64  was  revoked  at  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667 ;  and  that  the  title  to 
the  Sagadahoc  country  accruing  by  the  renewal  of  the  Grant  in  1674,  as  well  as 
the  title  to  Nova  Scotia,— both  of  which  countries  were  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts'  Bay  in  the  Grant  of  1691, — were  revoked  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  in  1697,  which  restored  to  France  aU  she  had  possessed  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Vil.  It  is  shown  that  the  Charter  of  William  ana  Mary  of  1691  docs  not 
extend  the  Grant  of  the  Sagadahoc  country  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  only  grants 
the  lands  "  betweene  the  said  country  or  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  said 
"  River  of  Sagadahoc,  or  any  part  thereof,"  so  that  the  extreme  interpretation  of 
this  Grant  would  require  for  the  northern  limit,  a  line  passing  between  tbe  head 
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«f  the  St  Croix  RiTer  and  the  aoaree  of  the  Skgadnhoe  or  Kennohec 
Rivnr,  which  would  nearlj  coincide  with  a  line  passing  betivcen  the  western 
waters  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Highlands  which  divide  the  Kennebec  from  the 
Chaudiere. 

VIII.  We  show  that  the  northern  bonndarj  of  the  colony  of  Mnssft- 
dnisetts'  Baj  had  never  been  settled ;  that  the  right  of  that  colony  to  go  to  tha 
St  Lawrence  was  denied  by  the  British  Covemment  soon  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  and  has  never  since  been  admitted;  that  ns  late  as  1764,  » 
question  was  entertained  by  the  Lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  Maym- 
chusetts  had  any  right  whatever  to  lands  in  the  Sagadahoc  territory ;  nnd  that  at 
tile  Pence  of  1783,  that  question  had  not  been  settled. 

We  also  adduce  the  opinions  of  some  distinguished  Americans  that  Massa- 
eimsetts  had  no  claim  to  go  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

IX.  It  is  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  expectation  having  been 
entertained  on  the  part  of  the  revolted  colonies,  that  they  would  be  pcnnitteil, 
at  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  have  their  boundary  extended  north  of  tlie  River  St 
John;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  Congress  in  1782  instructed  the  negiiciators  to 
have,  if  possible,  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  etitahlished  at  the  western 
wmrce  of  the  St.  John's  River,  nnd  to  propose  that  river  from  its  souire  to  \u 
mouth  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries ;  nnd  that  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  refusing  to  admit  their  proposition,  they  abandoned  it,  and 
agreed  "  to  adhere  to  the  Charier  of  Masmchtuetts  Bay,  and  to  the  St  Cioit 
•*■  Itiver  mentioned  in  it." 

X.  It  will  appear  that  the  phraseology  used  in  those  Instructions  of  Congreso 
to  their  negociators,  in  which  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  titat«'(l  to 
be  at  the  source  of  the  St.  John,  has  been  transferred  to  the  2d  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783;  the  only  diflerence  being,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  River  St.  Croix 
is  substituted  for  the  River  St.  John,  ond  that  the  highlands  are  directed  to  Iw 
reached  from  the  St.  Croix  by  a  due  North  Line. 

XI.  We  show  that  the  "  Highlands"  of  the  Treaty  had  been,  as  oarly ;« 
1765,  described  by  Governor  Pownall;  and  that  he  describes  them  ns  diviilin;; 
the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chaudiere,  from  the  Kennebec,  and  from  all  the  brandia  ' 
of  the  Penobscot. 

We  also  show  that  he  states  the  different  branches  of  the  Per  '.  uot  to 
extend  from  west  to  east  along  the  southern  front  of  the  country  now  called  the 
disputed  territory  ; 

Tliat  the  topographical  description  of  the  Southern  Boundary  of  Quebec 
contained  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  and  the  description  of  the  Boiniihirv 
of  Nova  Scotia,  contained  in  the  commissions  of  some  Royal  Governors,  werv 
taken  from  Governor  Pownali's  jwper; 

And  that  the  language  used  in  the  Boundary  descriptions  quote<1  from  tlin 
Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  nnd  the  language  used  in  the  2nd  Article  of  tiio 
Treaty  of  1783,  was  but  a  copy  of  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  doeuiiieiitH 
last  mentioned. 

Xn.  We  have  drawn  the  just  inference,  that  the  "Highlands"  whicli 
Governor  Pownall  speaks  of  as  throwing  down  both  the  western  nnd  enstern 
branches  of  the  Penobscot,  are  the  Highlands  intended  by  tlie  Treaty :  and  we 
have  adduced  the  contract  of  Jackson  and  Flint  with  the  State  of  Wasf.n- 
chusetts  in  1792,  to  show  that  the  land  then  granted  was  bounded  on  the  iKiitli 
by  the  Highlands,  thus  heading  all  the  branches  of  the  Penobscot;  nnd  tiiat 
those  "Highlands"  were  then  understood  by  the  Government  of  the  State «f 
Massachusetts  to  be  the  Highlands  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

XIII.  It  is  seen  that  the  2d  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  can  never  he 
executed,  until  the  two  Gofemments  first  agree  which  is  the  Line  of  Ilijfliliuiiis 
tirat  is  to  be  intersected  by  the  due  North  Line ;  since  the  Treaty  directs  tlw 
execution  of  the  Article  to  begin  at  &  point  which  can  have  no  exittteiice,  unti 
the  due  North  Line  has  intersected  Highlands  acknowledged  by  botli  Govern- 
ments to  be  those  of  the  Treaty. 

XIV.  We  have  discovered  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  Grant  of  Nova 
Scotia  of  1621  in  the  original  Latin,  that  tho  passage  which  deccriiH-s  tiit- 
Western  Boundary  of  the  territory  included  in  that  Grant,  and  whidt  boumliirv 
was  agreed,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Massachusetts  in  conformity  with  the  provision  contained  in  the  Charter  of 
Massachusetts  of  1691,  is  susceptible  of  a  new  interpretation  vaiying  in  important 
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ptrtioulM*  from  the  received  one;  and  we  show  by  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Irttin,  thnt  the  Boundary  was  intended  to  run  from  the  most  western  waten  of 
the  8t  Croix  to  the  wmrces  of  the  ChaudiJre ;  a  line,  which  it  has  been  seen, 
eoincides  in  a  very  striking  manner  with  the  boundary  in  the  Sieur  De  Monta* 

Grant  of  1«>3.  ,  ,,.^  .  ,,,  .    ,  ^.^   ,        . 

XV.  With  reference  to  the  great  errors  of  Mitchell  a  map  in  latitade  and 
lonffituile,  we  have  suggested  aome  remarkable  considerations  resulting  there- 
from We  have  observed  that  if  a  line  were  protracted  upon  that  map  between 
the  most  western  sources  of  the  St.  John  and  the  western  termination  of  the 
Bay  of  Chnleurs,  and  were  adopted  as  the  Boundary  between  the  two  countriea, 
the  River  St.  John  would  fall  to  the  south  of  that  line,  and  bo  within  the  United 
States.  Whereas  by  a  Line  protracted  between  the  above-mentioned  points, 
propniii  ad  usted  as  'to  the  htitudc  and  longitude  as  they  exist  on  our  map,  the 
Biver  St  John  would  be  left  on  the  British  side,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Boun- 
dary l)etween  the  two  countries.  But  though  we  have  referred  to  Mitchell'a 
map  for  the  pur|)oso  of  showing  how  the  mistakes  in  that  m^  may  have  con- 
tributed to  account  for  the  erroneous  opinions  jirevailing  in  the  United  States 
about  tlie  Boundary  Question,  we  are  quite  aware  that  Mitchell's  map  is  no^ 
and  cannot  be,  any  authority  on  this  question :  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
or  referred  to,  in  any  manner,  in  the  Treaty.  The  Boundary  must  be  determined 
by  applying  the  words  of  the  Treaty  to  the  natural  features  of  the  country 
itself,  and  not  by  applying  those  words  to  any  map.  .....    i 

XVI.  It  appears  that  in  the  discussions  which  have  been  hitherto  had  on 
the  Fubiect  of  the  Grant  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1621,  reference  has  always  been  had 
t(>  an  American  translation  of  that  Grant  which  was  defective;  and  that  aU 
the  omissions  and  inaccuracies  in  that  defective  transition  singularly  concur  to 
obscure  the  nature  of  the  claim  which  Her  Miyesty's  Government  is  interested 

to  .iiaintain.  .,,,,.       . .  i  •  •    ti„ 

XVII  We  have  shown  that  the  terms  due  North  Line,  which  were  originally 
used  in  the  Commission  of  Montague  Wilmot,  Esq.,  in  1763,  were  inserted  in 
that  instrument,  because  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  River  being  to  the  South  of 
»  those  of  die  Penobscot,  it  was  necessary  to  direct  a  due  Noiih  Line  to  be  drawn 
fn)ni  those  sources  as  far  as  the  Southern  Boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Quebec;  a 
fact  which  goes  far  to  identify  that  Boundary  with  the  Highlands  of  the  Treaty 

Xvill  In  adverting  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
nnder  the  Treaty  of  179J,  to  identify  the  St.  Croix  River,  we  remark  upon  the 
erroneous  establishment  of  the  point  of  departure  for  the  due  North  Line,  which 
has  harl  a  disturbing  influence  upon  all  attempts  subsequently  made  to  execute 
the  Treaty  Hud  the  point  of  departure  of  the  due  North  Line  been  esta- 
blished at  the  most  western  waters  of  the  St,  Croix,  agreeably  to  a  just  construc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  it  would  have  intersected  Highlands  «)«W  of  the 
ll(.08tuc  River;  and  any  further  protraction  of  the  due  North  Line  from  that 
point  of  intersection  could  not  have  been  proposed,  the  Treaty  directing  the  due 
North  Line  to  go  to  the  Highlands,  and  not  to  any  further  point. 

XIX  In  that  branch  of  our  Report  entitled  "The  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Country,"  we  have  shown  that  the  line  of  "Highlands"  claimed  by  the 
United  States  to  be  the  Highhinds  of  the  Treaty  of  178;{,  even  if  it  were  con- 
tinu.pus.  which  it  is  not.  and  if  it  divided  the  waters  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, which  it  does  not,  passes  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  "North- 
«  We^te^-nmoHt  Head  of  Connecticut  Rim-;'  and  therefore  could  not  by  any 'eason- 
ing  1,0  shown  to  be  the  "Highlands"  of  the  Treaty  of  1783;  those  Highlands 
bein,^'  required  by  that  Treaty  to  go  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
River. 

•  Thp  ereat  principlo  of  demarcation  ohtoinins  from  the  earliest  period,  in  America,  «e«M  to 
kavo  l,e,n  thrver/cmvl-nient  one  that  boundaries  should  pa«..  w  f.r  as  .t  7"  P^V,f  f'„'=^*'j[ 
the  «.,irer,  of  riv:  r8  Oowin),  through  the  respective  terntorRS.  This  principle,  no  doubt,  >nfl"«nr* 
the  „. ..oeiation,  of  the  TrJy  of  17J».  When  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  '^o  Co"grc«  propo^^^^^^^^ 
of  .Iniuroation  which  infringed  this  principle  viz.,  to  make  the  R.ver  St  John  ''^^^""^"y.^^ 
the  two  countries,  and  so  admit  the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of  that  nver,  it  was  inst-iUy 

"^""GmaielU'H  map,  dat«d  a.d.  1689.  which  waa  published  when  France  "^  E"«J?"f^7.«^  ** 
pone...  »hows  that  the  principle  obtained  at  that  time,  the  northern  boundary  "f ''"'f '°"y  *»  .^^ 
kn,-l,nd  .u'ningin  thit  map  along  the  source,  of  the  Kennebec  and  P«°Ht Zi.n«^e  ki^ 
frnm  tin-  sonrct  of  tho  Chaudiert-  to  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  m  the  iwuiner  we  have 
•oi-pos.  d  the  Grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1821,  intamded  the  Boondaiy  to  be. 
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XX.  We  have  shown  that  the  assumptions  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
official  agents  of  the  United  Stotes.  both  in  relation  to  the  continuity  and  to 
the  dividing  character  of  tlieir  "  Higlilunds,"  and  to  the  elevation  above  the  sea 
of  the  point  they  have  stated  to  be  the  nortli-wost  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  are  altogether  unfounded  in  fact.  That  the  conclusions  upon 
which  they  have  rested  the  American  case,  instead  of  being  the  legitimate  results 
of  practical  investigation,  are  unsubstantial  inventions  brought  forward  in  the 
absence  of  all  real  investigation;  conveying  erroneous  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
the  country;  and  calculated  to  mislead,  not  only  their  own  authorities,  but 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
question. 


OoBclnaioii. 


'in- 


pi 
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In  concluding  this  Report,  we  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  your  Lordship 
if  it  should  appear  to  be  less  complete  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
required,  or  would  have  admitted  of.  The  very  short  period  allotted  for  our 
personal  examinations  of  the  disputed  territory,  was  diligently  employed  by  us, 
as  long  as  the  season  permitted  us  to  continue  our  investigations  ;  nor  were  they 
discontinued  until  we  had  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  to  the  extent  required  by  the  important  end  contemplated  in  our 
instructions. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  somewhat  complicated  history  of  this  contro- 
versy might,  in  more  able  hands,  have  been  treated  with  greater  ability,  yet  we 
venture  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  all  our  statements. 
If  we  may  be  thought  to  have  occasionally  exceeded  the  precise  line  of  our 
instructions,  we  rest  our  justification  on  the  great  anxiety  we  have  felt  to  vindi- 
cate our  country  and  our  Government  from  imputations  aa  offensive  as  they  are 
unfounded.     Intimately  allied  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are,  we 
have^  thought  it  due  to  a  question  ^hich  has  somewhat  endangered  the  peace 
happily  subsisting  between  them,  that  we  should  frankly  explain  some  of  the 
causes  why  the  two  Governments  have  hitherto  been  defeated  in  their  earnest 
attempt  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  equitable  and  amicable  arrangement.     If  our  i 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments  hereto- 
fore employed  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  the  Boundary  Question,  should  give 
pain  in  any  quarter,  we  can  only  say  that  the  maintenance  of  British  rights  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  did  not  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  being  compromised 
by  personal  considerations.     We  have,  therefore,  stated  things  as  we  found  them 
to  be,  and  have  been  impartial  in  the  application  of  our  remarks.     Above  all,  we 
desire  to  say  that  we  have  not  intended  to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  progress  of  this  matter.     On  the 
contrary,  we  have  regretted  to  see  that  those  irregularities  on  the  part  of  some 
of  its  agents  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  expose,  could  not  fail  to  mislead  tliat 
intelligent  Government  whose  conduct  during  the  negociationslias  been  uniformly 
marked  by  fairness.   Notwithstanding  the  assertions  which  during  so  long  a  period 
have  been  confidently  urged,  that  the  United  States  alone  can  rightfully  claim 
the  territory  in  question,  we  hope  to  have  proved  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
does  not,  as  has  been  alleg'-d,  rest  upon  vague  and  indefensible  grounds,  but  that 
she  has  always  had  a  clear  and  indefeasible  title,  by  right  and  by  possession,  to 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory :  a  title,  it  is  true,  which  has  hitherto  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  its  rather  complicated  history,  and  by  the  want  of  that 
interest  which  countries  in  the  state  of  a  wilderness,  and  remote  from  the  mother 
country,  sometimes  fail  to  inspire. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  the  British  agents,  in  whose  hands  this  question 
has  heretofore  been,  have  sometimes  taken  different  views  of  the  subject,  and 
consequently  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  reasonings 
which  we  have  used,  we  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  that  more  accurate 
information  which  we  possess  at  this  time.  But  it  becomes  less  surprising 
that  they  should  have  so  acted  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  we  have 
alluded  to,  when  we  see  that  the  people  of  Maine,  whose  legitimate  home  is  con- 
terminous with  the  country  in  dispute,  have  not  to  this  day  examined  the  terri- 
tory, as  they  might  have  done,  with  an  accuracy  that  admitted  of  an  impartial 
judgment  being  formed,  whether  their  claim,  as  they  have  hitherto  preferred  it, 
was  or  was  not  truly  in  accordance  with  the  language  and  intentions  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783.    It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  they,  who  were  so  much  inte- 
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rested  in  fhe  decwion  of  the  question,  and  who,  as  it  were,  live  upon  the  spot 
have  contnbuted  ittio  or  nothing  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  attending  uln^e 
subject.  The.r  acts  seem  principally  to  have  been  confined  to  surveyingTe  lanj 
into  townships  to  be  settled  by  their  own  citizens,  and  leaving  it  to  the  next 
generations  to  assert  the  proprietorship  of  them.    Time  will  p,o?e  or  dLrove  our 

£  th^  null.  •  7^^  'TS"^^-^  ""  investigations  we  had  found  reason  to  belieyj 
reXotTt^St^-yr  SiV"  '"''^^"'  '  '"""*'"'  ^"^'  ^«  ''-'' 

emmently  capaWo  of  forming  a  delibemte  at.d  sound  judgment  ^ponthTsL^ 
question  W.1  be  anxious  that  it  shall  be  decided  accorfing  to  the  prinS^ 
of  strict  justice,  and  consistently  with  the  reverence  due  to  that  Treaty  whence 
18  dated  the  independence  of  their  Government.  ^ 

fl...  »"*f'^*  '*  ^'Tu"^  *^**  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  to  your  Lordship, 

rl^r«  nf  r  /n  •r"'"?^™^"'"^  f"**  **"*'  conscientiously  believing  that  the 
cla  ms  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory  are  founded  in 
justice  and  are  in  plain  accordance  with  the  2nd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
and  with  the  physical    -ogiBphy  of  the  country ;  ^ 

We  report 

nf  f^S./^xJT  /T'^nf  ^'"^°^  Highlands,'  agreeing  with  the  language 
most  h!L  f'Jr  r°-  '^l^?t'^  °f  1^«3,  extending  from*  the  north-wefteri 
most  Head  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  sources  of  the  Chaudl^re,  and  passing 
from  thence,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  South  of  the  Roostuc,  to  the  Bay  of 

llfZZr,  n  ""T^^  f  .!^**  ^J"''  '/  ^"^^^  «"*  °"  ^^^  °"^P  A,  accompanying 
our  Report.  Upon  he  left  margin  of  this  map  we  have  placed  a  section  of  the 
country  along  the  Lino  as  far  as  the  Lake  Keeaquawgam ;  and  upon  the  right 
margin  a  perpendicular  section  along  the  exploratory  due  North  line,  accom- 
panymg  them  both  with  barometrical  elevations. 

nthprT!n«'S^L~f?''.,*'"'V-''u'^  ^"^^  "*•'  ®*'''*'  '"  ^''^  ''"P»*«d  territory,  any 
£vof  irs-i  fni'°H'r*r\'-  •"  ??r':'^''»cewith  the  2nd  Article  7f  the 
ireaty  of  1783  and  that  the  Line  which  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  Line  of  Highlands  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  does  not  pa^  n^^ 
STer  3  ^^'"  '!?^  ""'^  '''  *•?«  north-wLtemmost  Head  oJ  SeS 
b^S  wj  of  ™        "  •*  °"  *"  ^  P"'  forward  as  the  Line  intended 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
,  V       T  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  humble  Servants, 


G.  W.  FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
RICH.  Z.  MUDGE. 
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APPENDIX 


To  the  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners  appointed  in  July,  ia39, 
to  explore  and  survey  the  Territory  in  dispute  between  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ameriea, 
under  the  2nd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 


RECORD  OF  BAROMETRIC  OBSERVATIONS, 

Made  on  the  line  of  the  Maximum  Axis  of  FAevation,  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Penobscot  and  St.  John's  Rivers  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  for  determining  the 
Approximate  Heights  of  Land.  "^ 

.in  ^  ,H^^^'  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mars 
11.11,  which  »  nearly  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  tlint  liiU  a  space 
IBS  been  cleared  by  cuttuig  down  the  trees,  and  a  framed  stage  has  been  erected,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  distant  countrv-.  This  was 
done  only  a  few  years  ago,  to  assist  in  the  exploration  undertaken  bv  Captain  Yule,  of  the 
Koyal  Kngmeors  as  authorized  by  the  House  of  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
determining  the  best  line  for  a  rail-road  from  St.  .\ndrews  to  Quebec. 

The  character  of  the  country  may  be  well  discerned  and  understood  from  this  insulated 
liiU.  It  presents  to  tlie  eye  one  mass  of  dark  and  gloomy  forest  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
sight,  covering  by  its  umbrageous  mantle  the  principal  rivers,  minor  streams,  and  scanty 
evidences  of  the  habitation  of  man.  The  hill  itself  is  also  rarely  distinguishable  from  any 
part  of  the  .surrounding  territory  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
that  the  traveller  becomes  aware  of  his  approach  to  tiio  summit. 

In  a  country  so  unfavourable  for  the  usual  methods  employed  in  determining  geometric 
heights,  barometers  offered  the  only  means  towards  obtaining  that  object,  and  fultillinK  the 
conditions  on  that  point,  conveyed  in  the  Instructions  to  tiie  Commissioners  by  Lord 
Viscount  Painerston.  A  selection  was  accordingly  made  of  such  barometers  as  were 
supposed  to  be  constructed  on  the  most  apjiroved  principles,  and  imniediately  available. 

llie  barometers  used  for  the  above  purpose  were  ten  in  number;  viz.: 

'J\on,  marked  A  and  H,  on  Troughton's  improved  construction,  iirovided  with  a  gauee 
point,  the  brass  box  covering  the  cistern  of  mercury  having  two  slits  o.iposite  to  eaeli 
other,  the  p  ane  of  tlie  upper  edges  of  which  represent  the  zero  or  bc^innin.'  of  the  scale  • 
a  screw  at  the  bottom  performs  the  office  of  adjusting  the  surface  of  the  mercury  to  zero* 
hy  just  shuttmg  out  the  line  of  light  below  the  zero  point,  as  also  of  rendering  the  instru- 
ment portaiile  for  carriage,  by  forcing  up  the  mercury  to  tlie  toj)  of  the  tube  before  it  is 
reversed  and  p kced  m  the  case,  whicli  is  conveniently  formed  by  the  tripod-stand,  used 
in  suspending  the  barometer  for  observation.  ' 

Four,  numbered  respectively  1,2,3,4,  on  the  construction  of  Mr.  Ilowlett,  Chief 
Uraftsman  m  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  Pall  Mall.  These 
harometers  arc  not  provided  with  a  gauge-point,  but  have,  inarkccl  on  each,  numbers  indi- 
cative of  the  neutral  point  and  capacity ;  the  size  of  tlie  bores  of  the  tubes  not  rendering 
any  correction  for  capillarity  necessary.  '' 

Four,  numbered  37.5,  374,  37fi,  377,  made  by  M.  Huntin  of  the  Quai  Pelletier,  Paris, 
Ihese  barometers  were  procured  from  IV.ris  by  c.rdrr  of  I^.rd  Palmerstoii,  iiBvin--  pre- 
vious y  been  compared,  by  the  permission  and  aid  of  MM.  Arago  and  Mathieu  Sf  the 
Moyal  Observatory  at  Paris,  with  the  standard  syphon  in  that  estalilishment. 

Ihc  coiistruction  is  that  of  a  syphon,  having  one  leg  perforated  with  a  very  delicate 
ana  minute  point  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  zero  point  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
"istrument,  and  at  tlie  upper  and  lower  ends  are  two  moveable  verniers,  which,  when 
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adiuHtril  an  tannentii  to  thp  upper  and  uiuler  «urfttw»  of  the  mcrrury,  measure  the  distanne 
from  the  reiitrc  i>r  roro,  the  buiii  of  which  in  the  hei«ht  of  the  mereurial  column  in  mil- 
limetres,  tenths,  and  hundrcdtlm.  The  vernier  i»  divided  oidv  to  tenths  of  miUiinctrei, 
but  by  llic  aid  of  a  powerful  ini(r(>»co|M<,  which  should  always  he  uaed,  the  hundredth  part 
may  he  correctly  estimated.  i     .       ,  • 

The  possession  of  these  barometers  proveil  of  the  jjreatesl  vnluc  towards  the  objccU 
of  the  expedition.  The  advantnges  they  iiossess  of  extreme  liKhtness,  i>erfection  of  divi- 
sion, and  the  ((rent  facility  with  which  they  are  hrou^^ht  in  a  moment  into  the  requisite 
position  and  adjustment  for  observation,  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other 
instrument  of  the  some  ilescrintion,  in  a  country  aboundinR  witli  such  difficulties  and 
obstacles  for  the  transiiort  of  ordinary  barometers  as  the  disputed  territory. 

Three  non-commissioned  otticers  of  the  corps  of  Royal  8Bp|>ers  and  Miners  were  core- 
fully  selected  by  Urigadc  Major  Matson,  by  order  of  the  Master  (icneral  of  the  Ordnance, 
to  accompany  the  expedition  to  America.  The  instruments  were  placed  on  board  the 
"  British  Uueeii"  steamer,  at  ninckwall,  and  arrived  safely  at  New  York.  From  thence 
they  were  conveyed  by  steam-vessels  and  rail-road  Ui  Boston,  where  they  were  again 
examined,  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  order.  From  Boston  to  Bangor  in  Maine  the  con- 
veyance was  also  by  steam,  and  nothing  occurred  until  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  that 
place,  to  alter  tlieir  condition. 

From  Biuigor  to  the  frontier  town  of  Iloulton,  the  ordinary  communication  during 
the  summer  season  was  at  that  [leriod  by  stage,  over  a  road  cleared  through  the  woods,  of 
the  very  worst  des<:ription,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  not  having  lieeu  repaired  for  some 
considerable  time  before,  but  chiefly  from  its  having  been  cut  uj)  by  the  transport  of  cannon 
and  heavy  wagons  with  ammunition  ond  other  stores  for  the  militory  depot  and  park  of 
artillery  ut  the  Fort  of  Iloulton  during  the  same  summer.  Kvcry  ex|)edient  that  could  be 
devisee!  for  the  protection  of  the  instrumcnU  was  udoutcd,  the  Paris  barometers  were 
held  carefully  and  separately  in  the  band  during  the  whole  day  and  following  night ;  and 
the  remainder,  which  were  much  heavier,  and  which  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  broken 
or  rendered  unserviceable  in  any  other  position,  were  securely  lashed  outside  the  carriage 
at  an  angle  of  about  45".  Happily  the  stage  was  not  actually  overturned,  though  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  being  so  ;  but  the  concussions  were  so  severe,  in  crossing  the 
cor-de-roy  bridges  (logs  of  timlier  laid  across  rivers  and  streams),  added  to  the  violent 
jolting  occasioned  by  the  wheeU  sinking  into  "  honey  pots"  (holes  in  the  road  filled  with 
mud  and  water)  which  could  not  be  seen  or  avoided  in  a  dark  night,  that  the  utmost 
apprehensions  could  not  but  be  eiiti  rtaincd  for  the  safety  of  the  barometers,  and  the 
condition  in  whicli  they  might  be  found  on  arriving  at  Frederickton. 

The  conveyance  of  the  party  and  instruments  from  Iloulton  to  Woodstock  and 
Frederickton  was  also  effected  by  stage ;  but  the  road  was  so  far  superior  to  that  through 
Maine,  that  no  fear  could  be  felt  of  any  other  derangement  of  the  barometers,  than  such  as 
tliey  might  already  have  sustained. 

On  arriving  at  Frederickton,  the  Commissioners  and  their  instruments  were  hospitably 
received  by  his  Excellency,  Sit  John  Harvey,  into  the  Govcniment-house,  and  a  room 
Wha  especially  appropriated  to  the  barometers  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  they  were 
cwcfully  unpacked  and  examined  on  the  following  day. 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Barometers. 

"  On  examining  the  barometers  at  the  Government-house,  to  ascertain  what  injury 
they  had  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  jolting  by  carriage  over  the  wretched 
roads  iii  the  State  of  Maine,  the  following  results  were  noticed  :— 

Barometer  A.     A  slight  escape  of  mercury  outeide  the  cistern. 
„  B.     No  appearance  of  escape  of  mercury. 

No.       1.     In  good  order. 
„        2.  Ditto. 

„        3.     Contained  air. 
„        4.     In  good  order. 

„    373.     Contained  air.  • 

„    374.  Ditto. 

„    376.     In  good  order. 
„    S77.  Ditto. 

From  the  peculiar  construction  of  Mr.  Howletfs  barometers,  in  case  of  admission  of 
air  into  the  tube,  it  is  frequently  practicable,  by  reversing  the  instrument  several  times 
succesHively,  to  disengage  a  large  portion  of  it  from  the  column  of  mercury ;  and  in 
this  instance,  by  pursuing  that  mode,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  air  was  exneUed,  and 
the  reading  was  restored  to  within  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  of  the  other  barometers 
constructed  on  the  same  principle.  •  »„  :„ 

This  difference  from  the  construction  of  the  usual  mountain  barometers  consists  in 
ij^g  s!>=!-T!rr  of  the  usual  elastic  leathern  linttom  to  the  cistern,  which,  in  comuion 
barometws^  is  forced  "up  by''a  s<;rew  beneath  to  the  height  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  the  gauge  point,  or  to  force  it  to  the  top  01 
the  tube  nearly,  previously  to  the  instrument  being  reversed  for  carnage.  . 

In  lieu  of  the  leathern  liottom  a  brass  cap  is  placed  within  the  body  of  the  cistern, 
which,  on  the  barometer  being  reversed,  and  so  filUng  the  tube  with  mercury,  is  screwea 
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ti^ht  »f(»in*t  thfi  hnttnm  of  tk*  tube  br  mtsn*  of  •  Rcrrw  cniiiiected  with  it,  and  paaaing 
thrnugli  tlir  l>otti>in  uf  thn  ciitern.  The  pct-uliarity  nttonilinK  thin  coniitriu'tioii  prriiiiUi 
the  cxpuUion  of  »  Ur)(e  portion  of  intruding  air,  an  wnn  cxeiuplitied  frequently  (lunng  the 
roume  of  the  barometric  ohnervntioim  through  the  liiHputrd  territory. 

It  ia  extremely  dittieult  to  iiccount  for  the  luhiiisiiioii  of  air  which  wm  apparent  in 
the  French  bnrometerfi,  Non.  .')7^t  ^7'li  <>■>  exniiiiiiatioii  at  Frt^derickton,  except  that  no 
imrtrument,  however  perfect  in  its  construction,  couhl,  except  by  good  fnrtuiie,  ciicope 
injury  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  repeated  und  violent  concuHiionii  and  jolting  through 
the  Mtate  of  Maine.  Tlie  nir  won,  indeed,  partially,  and  apparently  totaUy  exj)cllt:d  l>y 
frequently  reversing,  an  with  Mr.  lIowlett'N  harumetem  when  in  n  snnilur  condition,  and 
the  inittruin«nt«  returned  nearly  to  iiicir  reudingH  with  the  othcm. 

In  the  frequent  use  of  the  I'aris  baromctcrN,  in  the  course  of  the  exploration,  it  waa 
found,  by  experience,  that  they  require  a  peculiar  munagemunt.  The  tubes  being 
manufactured  of  glaxs  of  extreme  tlunneHii  to  avoid  capillary  action,  in  moving,  the 
instrument  for  observation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  the  leathern  case,  caution 
is  required  not  to  do  so  too  suddenly,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  when  quickly  forced 
against  the  end  of  the  tul)e  having  a  tendency  to  break  it;  and  the  perforation  in  the  ■)pcn 
leg  being  so  minute,  that  the  oir  which  enters  to  fill  the  spocc  occupied  by  the  mercury 
when  in  a  position  for  observation,  has  not  time  to  escape,  if  the  mercury  be  suddenly 
forced  bock  ugoin  by  an  impvdsivc  movement  resulting  from  want  of  caution  in  inverting 
the  banmietcr  to  a  position  for  observation. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  (Jovemmcnt-hoUHC  at  Frederickton,  the 
barometers  were  frequently  compared,  the  teni|>cratures  of  the  attached  ond  detached 
thermometers  carefully  taken,  and  the  value  of  each,  with  j-ufcrcnco  to  tlie  others, 
accurately  asce.-taineil  and  registered. 

Tlie  attached  thermometers  of  A  and  B  wcr"  both  divided  to  the  Centigrade  and 
Fahreidieit'a  scales  j 

No.  1,  2,  .J,  und  4,  to  Fohrenhcit's  only; 
and  No.  .'173,  ;174,  .176,  and  377  to  Centigrade. 

The  detached  thermometers  were 

Four,  ingeniously  connected  by  a  folding  arm,  to  barometers  No.  1,  2,  3,  A,  divided  to 
Fahreidieit'a  scale. 

Two  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and 

Ttvo  Centigrade  ditto,  of  a  very  delicate  and  sensible  kind,  made  by  M.  Buntc;),  and 
purchosed  in  Paris  ut  the  some  time  with  the  barometers. 

Every  arrangement  having  been  niotlc,  ond  every  assistance  given  by  his  Excellency 
Sir  John  Har>-ey,  Chief  Justice  Chipman,  Mr.  Odell  the  Surveyor-General,  and  the  other 
authorities  at  Frederickton,  to  secure  a  successful  passage  through  the  disputed  territory, 
the  Commissioners  securely  placed  tlie  borometcr.«  on  board  a  horse  boat,  ond  proceeded 
up  the  river  St.  John  to  the  Great  Falls,  where  Sir  John  Caldwell  had  hospitably  provided 
fur  their  accommodation,  and  hod  preceded  them  for  that  purpose  some  days. 

On  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  river  the  nearest  to  Mors  Hill,  they  disembarked  witli 
the  barometers,  and  proceeded  to  oseend  to  Uie  summit ;  hoving  previously  placed  the 
instruments  in  a  position  for  observation,  and  registered  the  reodings  in  o  barn  on  a  height 
above  the  river,  known  as  I'omphret's  Bam,  and  notable  for  its  connexion  with  the  survey 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  towards  the  con- 
struction (if  a  railroad  from  St.  Andrews  to  Quebec. 

The  barometers  were  then  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  Mars  Hill,  and  placed 
against  the  stage  erected  on  it  by  the  some  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and  investigating  the  nature  of  the  country  within  view.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  had  also  been  partially  cleared,  to  efTcct  the  some  object  more  completely;  and  there 
being  no  shelter,  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh  ot  the  time,  the  vibration  of  the  mercury  was 
so  great  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  instruments  to  a  position  about  five  feet 
below  the  summit;  where,  by  means  of  lighting  fires  to  keep  oflF  the  numerous  flies,  the 
operation  was  at  length  completed. 

On  returning  to  Poniphret's  Bam,  the  barometers  and  thermometers  were  again 
observed  and  registered. 

The  party  then  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  the  Great  Falls ;  the  Commissioners 
being  kindly  received  and  entertained  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Sir  John  Coldwell ; 
ond  the  instruments  being  ploced  in  o  small  wooden  building  which  he  obligingly  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  where  they  were  soon  after  carefully  registered  and  compared, 
and  left  for  further  observation :  their  condition  being  found  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  comparisons  at  Frederickton. 

In  order  to  obtain  correct  barometric  heights  above  the  sea,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  simultaneous  observations  should  be  made  ut  the  stations  the  heights  of  which  are 
desired  to  be  known,  and  at  that  fornnng  the  standard  level,  the  height  of  which  is  known 
or  presumed,  either  by  previous  barometrical  meosurement,  or  determined  by  the  spirit 
level,  or  by  octual  measurement  to  the  surface  of  the  occon. 

By  examining  the  geographical  character  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  map,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  tliat  the  Great  Fulls  on  the  river  Si.  Joliii  form  a  position  well  suited  to 
the  last  mentioned  object;  viz.,  that  of  constituting  the  standard  point  to  which  the 
barometricol  altitudes  throughout  the  country  to  the  east  and  west  might  be  referred. 
That  ]mrt  of  the  condition  requiring  the  height  of  the  said  standard  point  above  the  sea 
to  be  known,  had  fortunately  been  previously  fulfilled  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lcgis- 
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lature  of  New  Brunswick.  Pursuant  to  their  orders,  a  scries  of  levels  had  been  made  from 
high  tide  at  C^-apt'l  Bar,  a  few  miles  below  Frederickton,  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Falls 
The  details  are  pubhshed  in  their  Journal,  of  which  the  following  h  an  extract. 


"  Levels  on  the  River  St.  John  from  Frederickton  to  the  Great  Falls, 


"  From  Frederickton  to  the  confluence  of  tide  below  Chapel  Bar 
"  Confluence  of  tide  to  French  Chapel 
«  French  Chnpol  to  Cliffs  Bar  . 

«  Cliff's  Bar  to  the  head  of  Bear  Island 
"  Bear  Island  to  Nacawakac  ,  .  , 

"  Nacawakac  to  Meductic  .  ,  . 

"  Meductic  to  Eel  River      .... 
«  Eel  to  Griflith's  Island 

"  Griffith's  Island  to  MacmuUans    .  «  • 

"  MacmuHans  to  Presquisle       .  .  , 

'  Prcsquisle  to  Riviere  du  Chftte      .  .  . 

"  Riviere  du  Cliiite  to  Tobique 
"Tobique  to  Grc-.t  Falls      .... 

"Total 

The  total  rise  is  2127  inches,  or  177  feet  .S  inches,  on  the  distance  of  1?5  miles,  39 
chains,  and  47  links,  to  the  basin  on  the  River  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls. 

Height  of  the  basin  at  the  foot  of  tlic  Great  Falls  above  the  tide  at    Fml  Inchi;*, 

Chapel  Bar   .......  177  3 

Perpendicular  height  of  the  Great  Falls          .            .            .  .      74  0 

Descent  through  Rocky  Channel             ....  45  6 


Height. 
Inclica. 

DiaUnce. 

ipclBar   4-47-57 

.     3-15 

43 

7-52 

129 

.     5-70-401 
8-54 

227 

.     4-68-50 

55 

9-25 

220 

.     9-43 

168 

12-26 

.     8-8 

144 

14-77 

375 

.     12-71 
21-12 

7C5 

Miles  125-39-47 

2127." 

Total 


296 


Is  ff 


The  total  height  of  the  bed  of  the  River  St.  John  above  the  tide  at  Chapel  Bar  being 
296  feet  9  inches. 

TTie  levels  here  detailed,  and  conducted  by  a  surveyor  of  approved  skill  and 
character,  are  not,  however,  the  only  evidences  of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  measurement. 
li  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  the  height  of  the  same  station  is  deducc<l  by  barometric 
measurement  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  and  the  result  is  such  tlint  no  doubt  whatever 
can  exist  of  the  fidelity  of  the  above  statement. 

Tliree  barometers  were  conveyed  across  that  part  of  New  Brunswick  from  the  Great 
Falls  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  observations  made  at  two  points  in  tliat  Bay,  viz.,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Jacquet  River,  and  at  Bathurst,  a  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay; 
the  mean  results  of  which  give  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  from  the  high 
water  mark  in  the  Bay,  to  the  Observatory  at  the  Great  Falls  of  St.  John.  The  height,  ny 
a  mean  of  five  barometric  observations,  from  the  oasin  below  the  Great  Falls  to  the 
Observatory  abovi?  the  Great  Falls,  was  found  to  be  205  feet;  and  including  17"  feet 
3  inches,  as  determined  by  levels  from  tlie  high  tide  mark  at  Chapel  Bar,  witti  the  addition 
of  8  feet  for  the  height  of  the  barometer  above  the  ground  on  which  the  Observatory  M'as 
placed,  gives  a  total  height  of  three  hundred  and  ninetj  feet  for  the  height  of  the  Oliservatory 
above  the  tide  at  Chapel  Bar  on  the  River  St,  John,  the  moutii  of  which  is  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

The  same  height  as  before  stated,  measured  barometrically  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
was  found  to  be  -IG?  feet,  making  a  difference  of  77  feet  between  the  two  measurements; 
the  result  being,  supposing  the  respective  measurements  to  bcoorrect,  that  the  high  water 
mark  in  the  Bay  de  Clialeurs,  is  to  that  amount  below  the  level  of  high  water  mark  in  tiie 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

In  tiie  American  F/phemeris  for  the  present  year,  published  at  Boston,  is  given  a 
table  showing  the  rise  of  tlic  spring  tides  at  several  port'  atut  places  on  the  coast  of 
America,  ii) eluding  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  it  is  tlierein  stated  tliat  the  latter  have  been 
ascertained  by  rocent  observations.  According  to  tlie  computations  resulting  therefrom, 
it  would  appear  tliat  at  C^uniberland  Fort  Basin,  at  the  head  of  tlic  Bav  of  Fundy,  the 
greatest  rise  for  the  |)receding  year  et  that  place  was  eighty-one  ftct  sixty-hve  hundredths. 

Chapel  Bar,  from  its  position,  bcin,^  fifty  miles  up  and  distr.iit  from  tlu'  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  John,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Cumberland  Fort,  for  the  purposes 
of  tlrj  same  computation;  as  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  have  the  tendency  and 
efl'ect  to  force  the  tide  waters  to  a  higher  level  at  a  distant  point  in  any  estuary,  than  to 
aiiy  other  point  nearer  to  its  mouth. 

ill  tiiL'  suiiu!  Ephfiiieiis  is  also  given  the  heigiit  of  the  wtit'^r  at  spring  ride,  at  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  distant  I'loin  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs; 
which,  by  the  tuine  computation,  would  show  a  total  rise  of  .six  feet  und  nine-tenths  on 
the  shore  of  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  north  or  this  point,  has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  authors  of 
the  American  Ei)heineris;  and  for  want  of  other  data,  as  also  with  reference  to  tiie  peculiar 
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formation  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  of  Clialettrs,  is  assumed  as 
the  equivalent  of  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

The  difference  between  the  two  inferences  above  stated,  viz.,  the  greatest  height  of  tide 
at  Chapel  Bar,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  81'fi5  feet,  and  at  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
C'9  feet,  is  74*75  feet;  and  the  same,  calculated  by  barometrical  nieasureuient,  amounts  to 
77  feet,  showing  a  total  difference  of  little  more  than  2  feet  between  the  two  results. 

This  accordance  is  far  beyond  what  could  be  looked  for  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  with  every  condition  jjreseut  to  render  barometrical  observations  most 
worthy  of  confidence.  Barometers  have,  perliajis,  been  more  extensively  used  on  the 
Ordnance  Surveys  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  their  results  have  been  compared  with 
those  deduced  from  trigonometrical  measurement,  on  a  greater  scale  and  with  more  perfect 
materials  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  world:  the  experience  of  whicli  has  proved  that 
lieights  computed  from  barometrical  observations,  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty,  within 
ten  feet  of  the  truth. 

In  exploring  the  disputed  territory,  barometers  were  adopted,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  as  the  only  means  which  the  condition  of  the  country  admitted  for  obtaining  the 
approximate  heights  of  land ;  and  had  the  difticulty  of  transport  been  less,  and  had  it 
been  practicable  to  use  larger  instruments  in  taking  depressions  and  elevations,  the  results 
would  have  still  been  liable  to  doubt,  iaasnmch  as  tiie  trees  on  the  summits  of  all  the  hills, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  vary  from  60  to  120  feet  or  more  in  height;  rendeiing 
observations  uncertain,  at  least,  to  that  amount  of  difference.  It  is  not  attempted, 
therefore,  to  insist  that  by  any  practicable  process,  a  result  such  as  has  been  shown  above, 
could  be  obtained,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  perfect  confidence ;  but  it  is  such  that  a  justifiable 
ground  of  conviction  must  remain,  that  the  height  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Great  Falls 
has  been  determined  within  comparatively  very  narrow  limits. 

The  Great  Falls  having  been,  accordingly,  fixed  upon  as  a  stand;  !  in  reference  to 
the  travelling  barometers,  barometer  No.  1  wos  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  in 
the  upper  floor  of  the  building  in  which  it  had  been  previously  deposited,  and  compared 
with  the  others,  at  the  height  of  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  "the  ground. 

This  was  the  only  place  available  for  the  purpose,  combining,  at  the  same  time,  safety 
and  shelter.  The  sides  of  the  building  were  of  wood,  but  not  lined ;  and  the  shingles  of 
the  roof  were  so  far  open  at  intervals,  that  the  air  had  free  admission.  Corporal  Mao 
Gregor,  of  the  Uoyal  Sappers  and  Miners,  who  had  been  long  employed  on  the  survey  of 
Ireland,  and  was  accustomed  to  take  angles  with  theodolites,  was  selected  to  keep  a  register 
of  the  instrumeut.  His  orders  were  given  to  him  in  writing,  accompanied  with  a  proper 
form,  to  be  pursued  in  the  register,  of  the  height  of  the  barometer,  of  the  attached  and 
detached  thermometers,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  and  wind,  to  be  recorded  three  times 
daily,  viz. — at  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  at  noon,  and  at  four,  p.  m. 

This  register  was  maintained  from  the  13th  of  September  to  the  24th  of  October 
inclusive ;  between  which  periods  observations  were  made  aa  nearly  i  imultaneous  as 
possible,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  during  the 
progress  of  the  exploration. 

The  line  of  proceeding  having  been  determined,  barometers  B,  No.  4,  and  No.  S37, 
were  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  VVightman,  an  intelligent  and  competent  surveyor  of 
Frederickton,  who  had  been  recommended  by  his  l'".xcellency  Sir  John  Harvey.  His 
previous  knowledge  and  long  practice  with  instruments,  shortly  enabled  him  to  understand 
the  readings  and  different  adjustments  of  each.  He  was  also  supplied  with  two  of 
Bunten's  delicate  thermometers  for  registering  the  independent  temperature  of  the  air. 
One  divided  to  Fahreidieit,  the  other  to  the  Centigrade  scale.  And  he  performed  the 
duties  required  of  him,  as  far  as  the  difiiculties  of  the  undertaking  would  permit,  through 
a  country  which  was  before  abnost  entirely  unknown,  with  the  utmost  care  and  circum- 
spection. The  barometers  confided  to  him  were  selected  as  being  amongst  the  most 
perfect.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  with  two  of  them  in  good  order; 
viz. — Troughton's  marked  B,  and  Bunten's  syphon  377.  No.  4  suffered  by.  accident,  as 
might  be  expected  out  of  the  number;  and  botli  the  detached  thermometers  were  broken 
after  arriving  at  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, — a  subject  of  regret  and  inconvenience,  of  course, — 
hut  the  nioin  olycct  having  been  already  accomplished,  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
Iti  nmking  the  usual  correction  for  the  strata  of  air,  where  the  record  is  found  deficient  in 
rcgistcritig  the  state  of  the  temperature  by  the  detaihcd  thermometer,  that  of  the  attached 
tliennometer  has  been  used,  an  approximation  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  any  great  source 
of  error,  or  to  affect  the  computations,  except  in  a  trifling  degree ;  as  the  barometers, 
when  set  up  for  observation,  were  always  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  as  to  render  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  and  surrounding  air  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible. 

Mr.  VVightman  was  also  provided  with  written  instructions,  to  record  the 
state  of  the  barometers  at  least  three  times  every  day,  at  the  same  hours  as  those 
appointed  for  register  at  the  Great  Fulls,  and  at  all  other  times  when  any  great  difference 
of  level  was  perceptible. 

Tiic  remaining  barometers  by  Troughton,  marked  A 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  873 

No.  .376 

were  retained  by  the  Commissioners,  and  conveyed  to  the  westward  of  the  Great  Falls  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  St.  John's  Rivers. 
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Of  this  number,  all,  excepting  No.  S74,  were  successfully  carried  to  the  extreme  souree 
of  the  River  Roostuck,  the  Lake  VVaHagaaquiguam,  called  in  some  maps  Allasquegamook ; 
or  windy  lake,  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  River  Allegash,  where  the  expedition  halted 
for  the  first  time  to  rest.  Barometer  .37-1  was  broken  by  accident  in  a  (%noe  on  the  13th 
of  September,  but  was  less  to  be  regretted,  as  being  one  of  those  found  to  be  defective 
at  Frederickton. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  stay  of  the  expedition  at  the  lake,  to  place  the  baro- 
meters in  a  secure  position  for  ohservation,  and  to  record  them  at  the  same  hours 
appointed  for  the  like  purpose  at  the  Great  Falls. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Quebec,  an  opportunity  offered  for  a  second  com- 
parison of  heights,  as  compute<l  from  barometric  measurement,  and  those  derived,  and 
obtained,  by  direct  means,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  citadel  of  Quebec  on  Cape  Diamond,  offered  a  convenient  means  for  the  purpose, 
and  care  was  taken  to  prolit  by  it. 

Colonel  Oldfield,  the  Commanding  Engineer  in  Canada,  afforded  every  facility,  as 
also  by  granting  access  to  the  plans  in  his  office,  containing  the  requisite  information. 

The  citadel  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  precipice  overlooking  the  River  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  what  is  termed  the  "  Old  Cavalier,"  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  it,  to 
which  any  direct  measurement  had  been  made.  The  height  from  the  floor  of  the  platform 
of  the  Cavalier  to  high-water  mark  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  found  to  be  333  feet,  3  inches; 
and  the  operation  wrs  commenced,  of  comparing  the  computed  barometric  height  with 
the  same.  Barometer  376  was  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose,  as  having  been  kept  uninjured 
and  unimpaired  throughout  tlic  expedition,  and  as  never  hoving  sustained  derangement 
of  any  kind ;  being  indeed  as  perfect  as  when  delivered  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Paris. 

Barometers  A  and  No.  '2  were  also  recorded;  but  barometer  A  had  experienced 
injury  by  some  unknown  means  some  time  before ;  as  was  evident  by  the  escape  of 
the  mercury  perceptible  outside  the  glass  cistern,  to  which  it  adhered  in  small  globules; 
and  barometer  No.  2,  on  l)eing  placed  on  the  Cavalier,  was  found  to  contain  air  which 
resisted  every  means  adopted  for  its  expulsion. 

The  operation  was  commenced  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  repeated  on  the  30th 
following. 

First,  by  obsennng  the  barometers  on  the  platform  of  the  Citadel,  after  allowing  them 
to  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  bring  the  mercury  nearly  to  the  external  temperature ; 
frequently  reversing  the  instrument,  and  reading  and  recording  at  each  reversal.  The 
barometers  were  then  carefully  carried  through  the  town  of  Quebec  to  the  Queen's  Wharf, 
and  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls  of  a  building  sheltered  from  the  sun,  nine  feet 
from  high-water  mark,  which  was  registered  on  a  post  in  front  of  the  wharf,  where  the 
operation  of  reading  and  reversing,  and  again  reading,  was  frequently  repeated.  They 
were  then  recitored  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  original  position  on  the  platform  of  the 
Citadel,  and  registered  as  before  with  the  like  precautions;  when  the  difference  between 
the  last  and  the  original  readings  M-as  found  to  be  about  j\  of  a  miUimetre,  and  the  mean 
of  the  two  results  was  adopted  for  the  height  of  tlic  mercurial  coliwin  at  the  platform. 
The  barometers  being  suspended  3  feet  above  it. 

The  computed  height  by  this  first  operation  amounts  to  33riV. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  barometers  were  first  observed  on  the  Queen's  wharf; 
next  on  the  citadel,  and  again  at  the  Queen's  wharf.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of 
the  readings  at  the  first  and  second  operation  on  the  Queen's  wliarf  being  '025  of  a 
millimetre. 

The  computed  height  by  the  second  operation  amounts  to  332*-^^,  being  so  near  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  height,  as  measured  by  the  Royal  Engineer's  Department, 
viz.,  333  feet,  3  inches,  that  little  need  be  said  in  favour  of  barometers  when  properly 
constructed  and  kept  in  good  order,  and  when  sufficient  time  can  be  commanded  for  careful 
observation. 


Subjoined  are  the  registers  of  the  barometers,  made  during  the  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion, commencing  with  the  Great  Fulls. 
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GREAT  FALLS. 


Dftte. 

Bm.  No.  I. 

Th.r.  A. 

Th«r.D. 

Weathe;. 

September  13,    8  a.m. 
12 

4    P.M. 

29  510 
29  604 
29  -606 

45 
42 
49 

42 
42 

47 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

14,    8 
13 

4 

29  -508 
29  -601 
29  -606 

43 
46 
60 

40 
44 

57 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

15,    8 
13 

4 

29-850 
29  -808 
29-802 

47 
59 
66 

45 
58 
65 

Fine  weather;  wind  south-west. 

16,    8 
13 

4 

29  620 
29  -665 
29  -668 

56 
62 
63 

55 
62 
61 

Hain,  ended  9  a.m.,  dull  weather  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  wind  south-west. 

17,    8 
12 

4 

29-710 
29  -677 
29  -675 

57 
60 
62 

56 
59 
60 

Ilain  since  9  A.M.;  wind  west. 

18,    8 

12 

4 

29  GSb 
29  -558 
29-430 

57 
60 
65 

57 
60 
65 

Dull  weather  till  3  p.m.,  rain  afterwards; 
wind  south-east. 

19,    8 

12 

4 

29  -230 
29  -254 
29  -302 

60 
62 
62 

59 
60 
61 

Rain  till  noon,  fine  afterwards;    wind 
north-west. 

SO,    8 

12 

4 

29  -505 
29  -505 
29  -454 

49 
61 
66 

49 
63 
66 

Fine  weather;  wind  south. 

21,    8 
12 

4 

29-605 
29  -655 
29  -655 

47 
47 
46 

47 
48 
55 

Fine  weather;  wind  west. 

32,    8 
13 

4 

29  -505 
29  -370 
29-210 

43 
46 
50 

43 
45 
50 

Dull  weather  and  frequent  showers  of 
rain  during  the  day;  wind  west. 

23,    8 

12 

4 

29-045 
29-125 
29-145 

59 
60 
64 

58 
60 
63 

Dull  weather  till  11  A.M.,  fine  afterwards; 
wind  north-west. 

24,    8 
12 

4 

29  -285 
29  -258 
29  -358 

45 
S3 

58 

45 
53 
57 

Fine  weather;  wind  wert. 

25,    8 
12 

4 

29-354 
29  '330 
29  -315 

41 
AO 
60 

41 
49 
59 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

26,    8 
13 
4* 

29-170 
29  -035 
28-910 

45 

47 
49 

45 
47 
50 

Rain  all  day;  wind  north. 

27,    8 

12 

4 

29-330 
29  -330 
29  -265 

39 
52 
57 

40 
54 
56 

Fine  weather;  wind  squth-wtst. 

28,    8 

12 

4 

29  -435 
29  -497 
29  -525 

37 
45 

48 

39 
47 
47 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

29,    8 

12 

4 

29  -668 
29  -675 
29-710 

35 
46 
49 

37 
47 
49 

Fiiio  weather;  wind  north-west. 

30.    8 

12 

4 

21)  -847 
29  -847 
29  -825 

44 

58 

OK 

47 

58 

Kiiio  wc.-»ther;  wind  sooth. 

^ .  a   I 
■f  i. 


*  Minimum. 
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GREAT   VALLS—(ConlmueH.) 


I'- 

r 

la '' 


Dktc. 

Bur.  No.  1. 

Tlier.  A. 

Ther.  P. 

Weather. 

October        1,    8  a.m. 
1:2 

4  I'.M. 

29 -825 
29  -825 
29  767 

33 
47 

48 

37 

48 
50 

Fine  wcuthur;  wind  north-west. 

.      2,    8 

I                            12 

;                  4 

29  -659 
29  -563 
29  -465 

41 
51 
52 

43 
52 
52 

Cloudy  weather;  wind  south-west. 

3,    8 

12 

4 

29  •20.'> 
29164 
29-126 

48 
52 
54 

49 

52 
54 

Rain  till  noon;  fine  afterwards. 

4,    8 
12 
4 

29-184 
2!)  -287 
29  -420 

44 
43 
43 

44 
42 
45 

Showery  all  day  and  wind  blowinpf  fresh 
from  the  north-west;  shower  of  snow 
at  5  P.M. 

5,    8 

12 

4 

29  -888 

29  -935 

30  -035 

39 
39 
50 

34 
41 

50 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

fi»    8 
12 

4* 

30-178 
30  178 
30-185 

32 
42 

59 

32 

46 
60 

Fine  weather;  wind  south. 

7,    8 
12 

4 

29  -944 
29  -869 
29-810 

32 
43 
46 

31 

45 
37 

Dull   weather  and    showery  afternoon; 
wind  south. 

8,    8 
13 

4 

29-810 
29  -842 
29-810 

47 
57 
60 

48 
57 
61 

Cloudy  till  noon,  fine  afterwards;  wind 
north. 

9,   8 

12 

4 

29  -810 
29-737 
29  -696 

52 

57 
65 

52 
57 
64 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

10,    8t 
12 
4 

29  -430 
29  -468 
29  -486 

-'1 
o3 

57 

50 
53 
56 

Rain   till   noon,    fine  afterwards;    wind 
north-east. 

11,    8 

12 

4 

29  -7.30 
29 -704 
29  -662 

35 
42 
53 

36 
44 
54 

Fine  weather;  wind  north-west. 

12,    8 

12 

4 

29  -7.J3 
29  -778 
29  -725 

32 
45 

58 

33 
48 
57 

Fine  weather;  wind  south. 

13,    8 

12 

4 

29  -468 
29-417 
29  -410 

45 
49 
56 

47 
49 
57 

Dull  weather;  wind  south. 

14,    8 
12 

4 

29  -690 
29  -726 
29-710 

44 

45 
50 

44 

45 
50 

Fine  weather;  wind  south. 

13,    8 

12 

4 

29-710 
29 -684 
29  -70J 

43 
50 
61 

44 
52 
62 

Fine  weather;  wind  west. 

16,    8 
12 
4 

29-810 
29  -844 
29  -825 

40 
50 
65 

40 
52 

66 

Fine  weather;  wiud  south. 

17,    8 

12 

4 

29  -686 
29  -675 
29-610 

45 
52 
53 

45 
53 
5,! 

Fini^  wi-athcr  till   noon,   showery  after- 
wards; wind  south. 

18,    8 

13 

4 

29-710 
29  -.578 
29  -524 

46 
51 
53 

4'.' 
52 
53 

Dull    wcat'icr    a'lJ    showery    uften'oon. : 
wind  south. 

*  Muxiinuiii, 
f  Kemarkablo  full  unU  autldeii  risL'  iu  the  Imrometvr. 


NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 


GREAT  FALLS— (Coittmuid.) 


Date. 

Bu.  No.  1. 

Thor.A. 

ThOT.D. 

W««tW. 

19,    8  a.m. 
13 

4  P.M. 

30,  8 
13 

4 

31,  8 
13 

4 

33,    8 
13 

4 

33,  8 
13 

4 

34,  8 
13 

4 

39  -534 
39  -543 
39  -543 

39-834 
39  -886 
39  944 

30-134 
30-188 
30-134 

39  -973 
39  -883 
39  -810 

39  -910 
39-844 
39  -710 

39  -310 
39-186 
39  -330 

48 
45 
39 

39 
31 
33 

39 
33 
43 

35 
37 
37 

34 
37 
43 

44 

47 
48 

48 
45 
40 

39 
31 
34 

30 
33 
44 

36 
35 
38 

35 
39 
43 

45 
49 

48 

Dull  and  buy  weather;  wind  north-east; 
fall  of  snow  during  the  night. 

Cloudy  weather;  wind  north-west. 

Cloudy  weather  till  noon;  fine  afterwards. 

Dull  weather;  wind  south. 

Cloudy  weather;  wind  south. 

Rain  till  noon,  cloudy  afterwards;  wind 
north-west. 

In  concluding  the  observations  at  the  Great  Falls  Observatory,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  they  were  discontinued  sooner  than  was  intended,  owing  to  misapprehension  of  one 
of  the  surveyors,  who  retvimed  in  chaive  of  the  canoes  and  party  by  way  of  the  Great 
Falls  to  Frederickton.  Having  left  the  Commissioners  intending  to  explore  their  way  to 
Quebec,  after  penetrating  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  disputed  territory,  he  concluded  the 
operations  to  be  completed,  and  carried  Corporal  Macgregor  with  those  in  his  charge  back 
to  Frederickton. 

The  period,  however,  of  the  register  at  the  Great  Falls,  includes  all  the  important 
observations  made  on  the  line  of  the  great  axis  of  elevation  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Penobscot  and  St.  John's  Rivers  to  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  of  Chalevirs. 

Operations  for  determining  the  approximate  height  of  Mars  Hill.    August,  1839. 

Four  barometers  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  viz., — 

Barometer  B. 
No.  1. 
No.  377. 
No.  376. 

Th  iy  were  pUced  3  feet  above.the  floor  in  Pomphref  s  Bam,  and  having  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  short  time,  until  the  mercury  acquired  nearly  the  temperature  o?  the  air,  were 
carefully  registered.  The  instruments  were  then  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  Man  Hill, 
and  again  observed,  as  also  5  feet  below  the  summit,  where  they  were  obliged  to  be 
removed  for  shelter.  Fires  were  liehted  to  obtain  smoke  to  keep  off  the  flies,  but  at  such 
a  distance  as  not  to  prejudice  the  observations. 

The  operations  at  the  top  of  Mars  Hill  being  completed,  the  barometers  were  again 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  oefore  in  Pomphret's  Bam,  and  carefully  read  and  registered. 
The  detail  is  as  follows. 


Stttioa. 

Height. 

Ther.  A. 

Thar.  D. 

Benurlo. 

At  Pomphret's  Bsm  near 
the  River  St.  John,  at 
the  foot  of  Mari  Hill, 

10  A.M. 

A. 

No.  1. 

376 

39  -391 
39  -434 

746-8 

18i  C. 
64     F. 
18    C. 

18* 

66     F. 
18J  C. 

Summit  of  Mars  Hill, 

3  P.M. 

No.  1. 
373 
376 

38  -087 
711-3 
711-9 

66    F. 
I8i  C. 
18    C. 

63    F. 
161  C. 
17    C. 

Five  feet  below  summit, 

3|  P.M. 

No.  1. 
373 

376 

38-098 
713-5 
713-0 
711-8 

66i  F. 
17i  F. 
17    C. 
17    C. 

63 

16    C. 
16    C. 
16    C. 

I 
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Obskrvations  on  Mari  Hill — (Continufd.) 


Button. 

Btmnetor. 

—  -!-■-*. 
1 1  ■■(■■■• 

Tb«r.  A. 

TlnnD. 

B..^ 

FivQ  feet  below  the  auiu- 

No.  1. 

28  088 

66i  F. 

61  i  F. 

Fino  weather,  very 
warm;  a  briak  wind 

mit,  2nd  lleiwUng. 

379 

712-6 

17     C. 

16     C. 

_ 

712-0 

17     C. 

16    C. 

on  the  aummil,  which 

376 

711-8 

17     C. 

16     C. 

rendered  it  nccesiary 
to  remove  the  bare- 

Again  at  Ponphxet'i  Barn 

No.  1. 

29  -553 

69    F. 

64     F. 

mctera,  at  firat  placed 

4  P.M. 

373 

749-7 

18-5  C. 

19     C. 

againat  the  wooden 

376 

750  0 

18  3  C. 

19     C. 

atage  erected  on  the 
aummit,  into  ahelter 
five  fwt  below. 

With  reference  to  the  important  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  visit  to  Man 
Hill  was  performed  with  all  the  rapidity  possible.  The  access  to  it  is  through  woods 
and  cedar  swamps,  the  difficulties  of  which  have  occasioned  more  than  one  failure  in  tha 
attempt.  It  became,  therefore,  expedient  to  convey  only  the  lightest  and  most  portable 
barometers  to  the  summit;  and  Barometer  A,  being  the  heaviest,  and  most  liable  to 
injury,  was  left  behind.  An  error  occurred  in  the  nrst  register  of  Barometer  No.  373, 
which  was  therefore  excluded. 

The  result  of  ^hc  computations  gives  1379  feet  1  inch  from  Pomphret's  Barn  to  the 
summit  of  Mars  HiU. 

The  heiglit  of  Pomphret's  Bam,  above  the  River  St.  John,  as  ascertained  by  levelling 
by  the  Railroad  Surveyors,  was  found  to  be  195  feet  8  inches. 

And  the  height  of  the  Rivi&re  du  Chikte,  above  high  water  at  Chapel  Bar,  113  feet 
6  inches. 

The  total  height,  therefore,  of  Mars  Hill,  above  the  tide  at  Chapel  Bar,  is  1688  feet 
3  inches. 


Date. 

Sept.  10. 
8  a.m. 

At 

12 

Oi 

4VM. 

M 

N 

Sept.  11, 
8  a.m. 

Fc 

H 

13 

H 

Explanatory  Diagram. 


MutlUU. 


Itnl  (f  tl»  RlTtr  BL  Jtka, 
UXatontlMtMtal 
ChapMBv. 

Mr.  Wi|htinan  was  dispaitcbed  from  tfie  Great  Falls,  towards  the  Bay  of  Chaleun^ 
with  a  sufficient  party,  on  the  8th  of  September,  to  expire  the  cowitry,  of  which  the 
Indians  knew  but  little,  and  other  information  was  almost  entirely  wanting. 

He  proceeded  down  the  River  St.  John  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique.  To  the  head 
of  Nictau  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  which  he  struck  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jaquet  River.  From  that  point  he  proceeded  to  Bathurst,  a  small  fishing  town  in  the 
Bay,  and  returned  up  the  Middle  River  by  the  head  of  the  Nictau  Lake  to  the  Great  Falls, 
where,  on  the  14th  of  November,  an  opportunity  oifered  of  comparing  the  barometers  he 
carried  with  him  with  the  iFrench  Syphon  Barometer  373,  excepting  No.  4,  which  had 
become  unserviceable;  when  the  aocoroance  waa  Temarkid>le  and  hignly  wti^ctory,  as 
follows : — 


Bar. 

Htigfat. 

VU.A. 

Th.D. 

Nov.  14.  Comparison  of  Barometers 
at  the  Great  Falla,   14 
feet  below  the  observa- 
tory. 

373 

377 

B. 

751-4 
751-3 
29-576 

•f  1  C 

■f  2 
35  F. 

+  8C. 

■t-  a 

3$  F. 

MOSTH-CASTSaN  SOUMDAft  Y, 


Bieord  ^f  the 


tf  Urn  ToMfiM  to  the  Bay  t^ 
Chtiieti$9t  4Kul  0vtttfttiiu  4o  the  Gffeui  JCuUe* 


Date. 


Station. 


Bar. 


Sept.  10, 
8  A.M. 


13 


4  p.m. 


Sept.  11, 

8  A.M< 


la 


4.9M. 


Sept.  13, 

8  A.M 


13 


4  P.M. 


Sept.  13, 
8  a.m. 


la 


4  P.M. 


iSept.14, 
13 


4'P<K. 


At  Poikdk,  on  Tobiqua,  40 
feet  above  the  river. 


On  Tobique,  8  siiles  below 
lied  iUpids. 


Month  of  Trent  Brook,  on 
Tobique,  15  feet  above 
the  river. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 
877 


No.  4 
377 


Hdght        Th.  A. 


39 -490 
29-448 
739-9 

39-430 
39  -435 
747- 

29-380 
29  -876 
745 -6 


ec  F. 

68  F. 
19 

71  F. 

72  F. 
21i  C. 

69  F. 

69    F. 
22   C, 


Th.D. 


19  C. 
66JF. 
19 

21K- 
684  F. 

«  c. 

30|€. 
70  F. 
21 


Weather,  kt. 


No  correspondiag  obiervBtioni  for  determiniag  the  ■1>ove  heigbts. 


Fonr  miles  above  Ued  Ka- 

H. 

29  -449 

61  i  F. 

16iC 

-pida,  on  Tobique,  90  feet 

No.  4 

29-519 

61    F. 

63   ¥ 

above  river. 

877 

749-4 

17}  C. 

16tC 

Height  of  the  above  station  iibove  the  tide  at  Chapel  Bar,  148  feet. 


Half  a  mile  above  Three 
fireokt,  on  the  Tobique. 


16)  C. 

614  F. 
16}  C. 

Height  of  the  above  station  above  the  sea  at  Chapel  Bar,  166  feet. 


B. 

29 -458 

62    F. 

No.  4 

29  -513 

67    F. 

377 

748-7 

17    C. 

At  Plaster  Books,  on  the 
Tobiqne. 


B. 

29-404 

61iF. 

No.  4 

29  -447 

377 

747-4 

16   C. 

16iC. 


Wind  south-weit, 
moderate;  some 
broken  clouds. 

Wind  wett-south- 
west,  moderate ; 
clear  sky. 

Wind  «rc«t-aontb- 
clear  sky. 


Same  as  jrwtorday 


Height  of  the  above  station  above  the  sea  at  Chapei  Bar,  1 80  feet. 


Eight  miles  above  the  Wap- 
•baot,  on  the  Tobique. 


B. 

29  -503 

53}  F. 

No.  4 

29-560 

57    F. 

877 

749-7 

lliC. 

12  C. 
54  f. 
UJC. 


No  comipondhig  observations  for  determining  the  above  height. 


At  Banks  GudeauK,  three 
miles  below  Gulquat,  on 
the  Tobique. 


B. 

29 -581 

54    F. 

No.  4 

29  -886 

55    F. 

377 

751  0 

12  C. 
524  V. 
12   C. 


No  correspondhig  (Aaervations  for  4etennining  the  above  height. 


At  mouth  of  tlie  Gulquat, 
on  the  Tobique. 


B. 

29  '522 

58    F. 

No.  4 

39 -580 

m^- 

377 

750-3 

144  C. 

14tC. 

67|F. 
13}  C. 


Vo  correqion£ng  observations  fur  d<!tcrmiiiing  ithe  iA>ove  lieight. 


Two  miles  above  Gulquat, 
on  the  Tobique. 


SaaMsUtian. 


Same  station. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 


No.  4 
377 

B. 
No.  4 
«77 


29-571 
38-624 
752-5 

29-511 
20-5r6O 
751-6 

29  -389 
29-434 
751-6 


43    F. 
434  F. 

7    C. 

48    F. 

48    F. 

94  c. 

474  F. 
484  F. 

8}C. 


444  F. 

444  F. 

64  c. 

484  F. 

494  F. 

9   C. 

47} 


Height  by  mean  of  the  three  sets  of  obaervations,  331  feet. 


Ob    Tobique,     five    miles 
above  the  last  station. 


B. 

29-691 

51    F. 

No.  4 

29  -758 

504  F. 

»7r 

755-8 

13  C. 

Height,  282  feet. 


At  ffluo  Mountain  Brook. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

2S-690 
29-748 
755-0 

58    F. 
594  F. 
15    C. 

54  F. 
524  c. 
12   C. 


59  F. 
58  F. 
14}  C. 


W«>ther  the  re- 
verse. 


Thunder  shower 
at  7  o'clock,  P.M. 


Wind  supposed 
weat-sonth-web, 
not<;ertain;  toler- 
ably clear;  cloudy 
at  9  o'clock. 

Cloudy,  beginning 
to  drop  rain ; 
cleared  loffat  8 
p.ai. 


Weather  cloudy. 


Cloudy;  wind 
north-west. 


Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 


Clear  weather ; 
wind  west. 


Ditto. 


«  U 


1^ 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  ON 


Record  qf  Iht  Bmnmetrie  ObttrvtMont,  tfe.—{Contimui.) 


\¥ 


Thtm. 


Sept  15, 
8  a.m. 


12 


4  P.M. 


Sept.  16, 
8  a.m. 


13 


4  p.m. 


Sept.  17, 
8  a.m. 


IS 


4  P.U. 


Sept.18, 
8  Aai. 


12 


4  p.if. 


Sept.  19, 

7iA.M 


StMfaM. 


Same  station. 


Top  of  Blue  Mountaiu. 


Btf. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 
377 


Haight 


39-800 
39-845 
757-8 

38-503 
38  -556 
684-1 


Th.  A. 


33    F. 

33JF. 

+OJC. 

59  F. 
59|F. 
15  C. 


TK  D. 


96 
33 

+  2 

58 

f3 


Height  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  1603  feet. 


Mouth  of  Blue  Mountain 
Brook. 


B. 

39-720 

58    F. 

No.  4 

89-773 

59    F. 

377 

755-2 

14iC. 

Wtatlwr,  *«. 


Weather  clear ; 
wind  weit. 


Brisk  south-weat 
wind.     , 


59    F.     Bnak  south-west 
58    F. ,    wind ;  cloudy, 
14iC. 


Height  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Brook  by  mean  of  three  seta  of 
observations,  433  feet. 


4  P.M. 

Sept.  20, 

8  AJI. 


Same  station. 


Three    miles    abore   Blue 
Mountain  Brook. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 
377 


29  -583 
29-629 
752  0 

29  -581 
29 -624 
751-9 


Height,  467  feet. 


Four  miles  below  Nictau. 


Same  station. 


Same  station. 


Same  station. 


Same  station. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 

377 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 

877 

B. 

No.  4 
877 


29  -532 
29-584 
750-6 

29  -586 
29-630 
753- 

39-578 
29-619 
751-6 

29-568 
29-615 
7*1-6 

29  -556 
29  -594 
743-6 


56iF. 
571  K. 
14   C. 

B9JF. 
57iF. 
14  C. 


59  F. 
61  F. 
15JC. 

56  F. 
56JF. 
13JC. 

58  F. 

60  F. 
15    C, 

59  F. 

61  F. 
15}  C. 

60  F. 
60  F. 
15  C. 


58  F. 
57  F, 
14   C. 

61 
60 
171 


53  F. 
591  P. 
14JC. 

67    F. 

57  F. 
13}  C. 

59  F. 

58  F. 
16iC. 

60  F. 

59  F. 
15   C. 

58  C. 


Height  by  mean  of  five  seU  of  observations,  475  feet. 


South-west  wind, 
and  rain. 


Wind  south-west ; 
moderate,  little, 
or  no  rain. 


Wind  south-west ; 
moderate  rain. 


Calm  and 


rainy. 


Pretty  heavy  rain ; 
wina  uncertain. 


Rain  ceased; 
calm. 


Wind  north-  c  isi, 
very  light,  and 
rain. 


Two  Miles 
Fok. 


above   North 


B. 

No.  4 
377 


29-426 
29  -483 
748-0 


61  F. 
6U  F. 
16}  C. 


Height,  S39  feat 


Eight  nules  up  North  Fork. 


B.    I    29  -736 
No.  4      29-319 
377     743-0 


60 

F. 

60 

F. 

15 

C. 

Height,  509  feet 
Nine  milet  up  North  Forit. 


B. 

No.  4 
}I77 


29-005 
29-058 
736  -8 


58 
59 
16i 


Hdf  ht,  686  feet. 


First  portage,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Nictau. 

Same  ttatioii. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 
i877 


29-048 
29-099 
738-1 

39-358 
29 -SIS 

748 '4 


67^  F. 
60  F. 
!4»  C. 

48    F. 

49*  F. 

U  C. 


Height  by  mau  of  two  i«ti  of  obsenratioof ,  608  feet 


60|  F. 

Calm  and  cloudy. 

60     F. 

16    C. 

Wmd  north-east ; 

58     F. 

very    light,    and 

■  • 

rain. 

*!  I- 

V^iid  light,  swith- 

59     P. 

west;  weather 

15j  C. 

clearing  oiT;  slight 

rain  from  4  p.m. 

yesterday  till  11 

to-day. 

57     F. 

Beginning  to  clear 

57     F. 

off;  wind  uorth> 

lAi.  r 

west,  «5H  vsry 

light. 

60    F. 

Fine  weather;  some 

59*  P. 

light  clouds;  wind 

16    C. 
t 

north-west. 

Dal* 

Sept  30, 
12 

Kt 

4  p.m. 

At 

Sept.  21, 
8  a.m. 

At 

1 
1 

13 

On 

6}  P.M. 

At 

Sept.  29, 
8  a.m. 

At 

P 

13 

Tw 
I 

Sept  23, 

8  A4I, 

Twi 
I 

la 

San 

4  p.m. 

Sui 

Sept.  24, 
8  a.m. 

Tw« 
I 

13 

Thr 

4  P.M. 

Hci 

Sept.  36, 

S  A.M. 

Kcs 

NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

Record  tif  the  Barometric  ObtervattoH$,  tfc. — {Conlinued). 


18 


JHf. 

BMioo. 

Bm 

Height. 

Th.  A, 

Th.D, 

WMtlH>r,*e. 

Sept.  20, 
12 

At  Moond  portage. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

29  -224 

29  -279 
742-8 

60     F. 
604  F. 
15i  C. 

60 

S9i 

16 

F. 
F. 
C. 

Fine  weather. 

Height,  642  feet. 

4  p.m. 

Sept.  21, 
8  a.m. 

At  AmbroM  Bcar'i  Camp, 

At  Ambroae  Bear's  Camp, 
H  milea    below    Cedar 
Brook. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

29  -324 
29-351 
746-1? 

29-188? 
29  -288i' 
741  -8? 

44  F. 

45  F. 
7     C. 

61     F. 
63*  F. 
15j  C. 

60 

43* 

15 

44 

59 
7 

C? 

C? 

F. 
F. 
C. 

Calm  and  pleaiant 
weather. 

Fine  clear  morn- 
ing; wind  north- 
west. 

Height,  806  feet  (doubtAil). 

12 

One  mtleabove  Cedar  Brook. 

B. 
No.  4 
377 

29-340 
29  -375 

53)  F. 
59*  F. 

12I  C. 

11 
53 
12 

C. 

F. 
C. 

Fine  clear  weather; 
wind  north-east; 
fre*h  bicexe. 

6}  p.m. 

Sept.  22, 
8  a.m. 

At  Upper  Forki, 

At   Upper  Forki,  fourth 
portage. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

6. 

No.  4 
377 

29-304 
29-360 
745  1 

29-206 
29  -250 
737-7 

45     F. 

48     F. 

8     C. 

38  F. 

39  F. 
4     C. 

45 

'n 

39 
39 
4 

F. 
F. 
C. 

F. 
F. 
C. 

Fine  clear  weather; 
wind  uncertain. 

Slight  rain. 

Height,  by  mem  of  two  seta  of  obiervationi,  663  feet. 

19 

Two  milea   above    Upper 
Fork*. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

29  108 
29  051 
737-3 

46     F. 

46     F. 

8     C. 

48     F. 

45     F. 

8i  C. 

Bri*k  *outh  wind 
and  heavy  rain; 
raercunraank 
-018  o/m  inch 
in  15'  after  the 
observation. 

Wind  we*t-south- 
we*t;  weather 
partially  cleared 

Sept.  28, 

8  A.M. 

Height,  5 

Two  mile*    above    Upper 
Fork*.               •      "^ 

28  feet 

a 

No.  4 
877 

(doubtful). 

38-704 
88-744 
729  1 

36|  F. 
57     F. 
Hi  C. 

59 
57 

15 

F. 
F. 
C. 

13 
4  p.m. 

Same  ctation. 
Sum  atation. 

B. 

No.  4 
877 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

28 -766 
28-808 
731  0 

38-794 
28-840 
731-9 

56     F. 
57i  F. 
14    C. 

56  F. 

57  F. 
14    C. 

55 
55 
18 

56i 

56 

14 

F. 
F. 
C. 

F. 
F. 
C. 

up. 

Weather  the  **me; 
thii  day  aecured 
depdt  of  provi- 
sionsfh)m  attacks 
of  animal*. 

Fme  weather. 

Sept.  24, 
8  a.m. 

Height,  by  mean  of  th 

Two  and  a  half  mile*  above 
Upper  Fork*. 

ree  let*  of  obiervat 

B.         28-816 
No.  4       28  -864 
377      734  -9 

ion*,  703  feel. 

43     F.     .. 

43i  F.     427 

6    C.     .. 

Height,  771  fbet. 

13 

Three  mile*  below  Nietau 
Lake. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

38  -837 
28  -887 
733-2 

50|  F. 
51i  F. 
11     C. 

50 
51 
10 

F. 
F. 
C. 

Alternate  aunahine 
and  shower*  all 
day;  wind  aouth* 

1 

Hdght,  764  feet. 

west. 

4  P.M. 

Head  of  Nietau  Lake.            B. 
No.  4 
377 

38-804 
28-852 
733-3 

49     F. 
50*  F. 

io|  C. 

49 
50 
9* 

F. 
F. 
C. 

1 

Sept.  36, 

S  A.SS. 

Hdght,  783  feet. 

Hfsd  nfWrt.w  T.sV«.           N"  4      a.". -917     S9            56 
377      733  -9          3} 

Hdght,  773  feet. 

^e  wca&er. 

:l 


m  APPENDIX  10  BEZPOftT  OF  «»JUnflMN»NERS  ON 


DM*. 


Sept.  25, 
A.M. 


Sept. 


9{  A.M. 


}  P.M. 


3}  P.M. 


4  r.M. 


M«ar  the  top  of  Ifalil  Moun- 
tain. 


Dw. 


No.  4 

377 


UoIrIU. 


27 
«91 


'258 


Th.A. 


XkU 


41 
»1 


as    F. 

3i  C. 


WmOmt,  *•. 


f^ti"hi     '.lOV  f." 


Top  of  Bald  Monnr.^iii. 


N».  4 
379 


:i7  164 

688  7 


42|  F. 
5^  C. 


F. 


Riight  of  Bald  MounUio,  2,496  fret. 


Sept.  36, 
8  a.m. 


13 


4rJi. 


Sept.  27, 
8  A.M. 


Nmut  tiHi  toy  of  Bald  Moun- 
tain, ai  before. 

Head  of  NicUu  Lake. 


Same  italion. 


45  R 

7  'C. 

jO  F. 

101  C. 

40  F. 

46  F. 

8  C. 

Height  by  first  not      .      .      746  '3 
Hoif(ht  by  tecoiid  ditto    .      765  '9 

Note,— Tbia  Mcond  is  to  be  preferred,  the  first  observations  not 

having  been  simultaneous  with  thosu  at  the  (ircat  Falls. 

The  height  will  be  further  noticed. 


No.  4 
377 

27  -270 
691-4 

BO     F. 

8    C. 

No.  4 
877 

28  m'; 
7as-65 

aui  1.  , 

11    €.  ! 

B. 
No.  4 

377 

28  '876 
28  030 
733 '9 

46    F. 

49     F. 

8J  C. 

Head  of  NieUu  Lake. 


Same  atatioa. 


Same  itatio*. 


B. 

S8'746 

43    F. 

No.  4 

28  -796 

43    F. 

877 

73V -U 

64C.L 

Height,  782  feet. 


B. 

38-603 

47    F. 

No.  4 

28  -6.54 

47i  F. 

877 

796  -9 

7iC. 

Height,  785  feet. 


B. 

38-448 

47iF. 

No.  4 

28  -495 

49i  F. 

377 

722  -7 

9\C. 

44    F. 

43    F. 

6^C. 


46^  F. 

45  i  F. 

7iC. 


49iF. 

494  F. 

9iC. 


Biae  and  alear  sua- 
shine  all  day; 
wind,  light  brceie 
south-wast. 


TUa  lesultia  reacted  on  aocouut  oi  tlM  peooUar  conditiom  of  the 
ataiosphere. 


fiameitetioik 


19 


3f>..K. 


u. 

28-808 

39    F. 

No.  4 

28  -853 

48    F. 

377 

784  6 

4iC. 

41    F. 

46JF. 
4JC. 


Bejected  alto ;  the  obterratioBs  beiitg  discoidant. 


On  ritingjground  threeniles 
north  east  fsoia  liie  head 
of  Nictau  Lake. 


B. 

27»-958 

461  f 

47 

No.  4 

28-008 

48    F. 

46i 

377 

710-3 

8JC. 

8i 

Height,  1,670  feet. 


On  the  line,  —  miles  froui 
Nictau  Lake,  upon  the 
ridge  between  Tobiqae 
and  Nipisiquit  waters. 


No.  4 

377 


27  -718 
703- 


51 
9 


47 


4   P.M. 


Sept.  28, 

8  A.M. 


12 


Height,  2,092  feet. 


On  the  line,  —  miles  from 
Nictau  Lake,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Nipisiquit. 

Same  station. 


Same  station. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

D. 

No.  4 
377 

n. 

No.  4 
377 


38 
37 
3 
Fleight  from  mean  of  three  sets  of  observations,  1,718  feet. 


27  -864 
27-906 
706-5 

27  -962 
28-003 

710-5 

S8-fl07 

28  053 
711-7 


47    F. 

49    F. 

9   C. 


32}  F. 
'  34  F. 
+  01 C. 

87    F. 

38J  F. 

3   C. 


48  F. 

48  F. 

9  C. 

32  F. 

32  F. 

0  C. 


Heavy  rain  began 
at  6  A.M. ;  brisk 
aouth-wast  wind. 


Continued  rain. 


Continued    rain ; 
wind  the  name ; 
cs— id  at  10p.«j; 
wind  came  round 
to   north-west, 
and  a  hoavy  gale. 

Eina  <Amt  waa« 
ther ;    brisk 
north-west  wind. 


Wind  Boath-wcst ; 
fresh  breeze ; 
somewhat  cloudy. 

Cloudy;  no  raia 
SiasL  IQ  iast 
night  tv  4  this 
morning ;   gale 
from  south-west, 
with  raiii. 


OiM^ 

i 

f     ■  28, 

i  J  P.M. 

Oi 

3 

Ti 

4 

Or 

Sept.  29, 

8  A.M. 

At 

H< 

Hi 

Sa 

IJP.M. 

Or 

H 

T» 

6 

At 

1 

Sept.  30, 

8  A.M. 

Sa 

9J 

On 
1 

t 

13 

Th 
\ 

NOSIH-BASTERN  BOIWDABY. 
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2«. 


Sept.  29. 

8  A.M. 


Hi 


Ijr.M. 


3* 


Sept.  30, 

8  A.M. 


H 


13 


4  P.M. 


One  milt  iiorib-«ut  frnin 
lut  itttion,  on  •  ooniMl 
hill. 


ItM, 


B. 

No.  4 
377 


lUlKbt. 


37 '6M 
27  TSS 
703  9 


TJi.  A. 


Height,  2,U43  frot. 

Two  milra  from  lant  station,     No.  4       28  '063 
(.'>  a  tniall   brook   run-      377      711-0 
lung  to  the  right. 

Height,  1,723  feet. 


aup. 
se^F. 

3}C. 


411   F. 

(4C. 


Tk.  B. 


One  mile  from  latt  .'•talinn. 


B. 

No.  4  I 
377    i 


27-608 
27  -««.•) 
701  -(i 


38 

F. 

41 

F. 

3 

C. 

Height,  2,145  feet. 


At  a  small  brook  running 
to  thi-  right. 


U. 
No.  4 
377 


28-188 

33 

F. 

28  -239 

32 

F. 

10  C 

1 

C. 

M    P. 
3(i    V 

a  c. 


3»    p. 


36    F. 

35    F. 

3}C. 


30    F. 

30    F. 

1    C. 


n. 

28-208 

38    F. 

38    F. 

Fin*  clear  wea- 

No. 4 

28  -254 

38    F. 

35  \  V. 

ther;  wind  south 

377 

717-2 

.OiC. 

SiC. 

west. 

Height  1,729  feet.     See  above,  1,722  feet,  and  below,  1,716  feet. 


Same  station. 


Height,  1,716  feet. 
Mean  height,  1,722  fdct,  by  three  sati  of  obiervations. 

One  and  a  half  mile  from  B.  27  688  36  F.  37  F. 
last  night's  station,  on  a  No.  4  27  -715  40  F.  35  R 
very  hij,.i  peak.  377      70.1-2  2^0.        3fC. 

Height,  2,213  feet. 


Two  mile*  from  last  night's 
station,  at  a  small  stream 
descending  rapidly  to  the 
right,  valley  running  east. 


B. 

.Vo.4 

377 


28  -392 

41    F. 

28  -438 

41i  P. 

•21-7 

5}C. 

41    F. 

41    P. 

5   C. 


Height,  1,5S0  feet. 


At  a  valley  deacendiag 
south,  on  the  side  of  a 
range  of  Hills  forming 
the  division  br' ween  Ni- 
pisiquitand  Upsalqnatch 
waters. 


B. 

28  -468 

41    F. 

No.  4 

2H   500 

44    F. 

377 

723-6 

fiiC. 

41 

41 

5 


W.«thir,  «*. 


Clear  weather. 


Fine  clear  wea- 
ther; wind  south- 
west. 


Cloud 
the  day 


'hout 


Height,  1,508  feet. 


Same  station. 


B. 

377 


28  -576  I     26    F. 
726-2      1-  2tC. 


28   F. 
-  2^  C. 


,     Heqi^ht,  1,498  feet;  and  above,  1,508  feet. 
Mean  Itt^bl,  L,S03  feet,  by  two  sets  of  observations. 


One  mile  and  a  half  east- 
horth-east  from  last  sta- 
tion. 


B. 

28-176 

33i 

No.  4 

28-228 

36 

377 

716-5 

+    1 

Height,  lesafeet. 


Three  miles  from  last  sta- 
tioa  but  one. 


Height,  2045  feet. 

At  '  miles  from    first 

station  of  this  day,  on 
a  small  brook  running 
north-west. 

Height,  1,134  feet. 


B. 

28  -C40 

39    F. 

No.  4 

28  -088 

391  F- 

377 

713* 

4    C. 

B. 

28-9l» 

39    F. 

No,  4 

28-973 

41    F. 

3;  7 

733-7 

4iC. 

32f  F. 


41    F. 

41    F. 

5iC. 


38JP. 
38iF. 
3 


Fine  weather; 
wind  west. 


Fine  weather; 
wind  south. 


'm 
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Onto. 


Sept.  30, 
0|  r.M. 


Oct.  1, 
8  A.M. 


10 


la 


a  P.M. 


H 


Oct.  9, 

8  A.M. 


13 


Oct.  3, 

4  P.M. 


Oct.  4. 

8  A.M. 


13 


On  a  imall  itraam  running 
■outh-«Mt  fW>in  6nt 
■Ution  of  thli  day. 


B. 

No,  4 
377 


IMgkC 


98-690 
98-660 
797  5 


Tk  A. 


lUifht,  Uin  hH. 


At  ■  mMlI  brook  ninninf 
louth  fironi  ttation,  on 
■ids  of  range  of  hilli 
dividing  Nipiiiquit  and 
Upaalquatch  watcn. 


n. 

377 


98-608 
797-9 


HMght,  1469  fMt 


Two  milet  Arom  lait  italion, 
at  a  very  anMll  brook 
running  to  the  right. 


B. 

377 


98-940 
735-6 


Height,  llS4feet. 


-  milet  flrom  laat  itation,  I  B. 
on  the  head  of  a  lumber  377 
road. 


98  -989 
736-9 


374  P- 

49    F. 

4tC. 


39    F. 
0   C. 


37    F. 
3iC. 


45iF. 
8   C. 


Height,  1143  feet. 


At  a  lumber  ramp,  on  a 
stream  running  north. 


B. 

377 


99-694 
754-5 


50 
11 


Height,  495  feet. 


One  and  a  half  mile  from 
lait  itation,  on  top  of 
land,  the  river  being  in  a 
deep  hollow. 


B. 


99-980 


50   F. 


Height,  873  feet. 


Half  a  mile  north  of  lait 
itatioot  on  a  hill. 


B. 

377 


98 •886  I 
739-1      I 


48 
10 


Height,  1195  feet. 


One  and  a  half  mile  north 
from  lait  itation. 

Same  itation. 


Same  itation. 


Th.D. 


30    F. 

38    F. 

3   C. 


39    F. 
0  C. 


351  F. 
7iC. 


50|F. 
10   C. 


B. 

377 

99-966 
743-5 

431  F. 
7   C. 

43    F. 
6   C. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

99140 
39-137 
740-8 

4MF. 

40   F. 

6   C. 

49    F. 

40tF. 

5|C. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

98  -956 
98-960 
735-7 

50   F. 
53iF. 
10  C. 

50   F. 
50    F. 
10  C. 

Mean  height,  644  feet,  by  three  acta  of  obierratiotti. 


On  west  branch  of  Aptal- 
quatch  River,  !ialf  a  mile 
above  Forki. 


B. 

99  -796 

55    F. 

No.  4 

99-704 

56    F. 

377 

755-0 

14   C. 

Height.  991  feet. 


Three  miles  south-west,  up 
a  brook. 


Same  station. 


Same  station. 


B. 

No.  4 
377 

B. 

No.  4 
877 

B. 

No.  4 
877 


98  -793 
98  -740 
731-7 

28-760 
38  -750 
730-9 

98-860 
98-858 
738  a 


60  F. 
53  F. 
lO^C. 

41    F. 

43   F. 

5iC. 

88  F. 
39   F. 


58  F. 
57  F. 
14iC. 


48iF. 

49    F. 

9JC, 

41    F. 

41    F. 

6   C. 


371 F. 


W«ukw,*«. 


Fine  weather; 
wind  north'West. 


Looks  like  a  storm. 


Rain;  cleared  off 
at  noon. 


Rain  all  night; 
still  raining. 


Still  niniof  . 


NOIITH-EA.HTERN  BOUNDARY. 
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Dm*. 

tUMM. 

Bar. 

II.l«hi. 

Th.  A. 

Th.  D. 

WmUwf,  Ac. 

Ocl.    4. 

4   P.M. 

Stmt  •tatioD. 

B. 

No.  4 
377 

29  0.-I4 
29  O-M 
736-6 

36 
If 

35 
35 
•4 

Thick  snow  storm. 

Oct.  fl, 

Mf«n  tmiifht,  72.^  f«-»t,  by  frair  wtn  of  obarrvitioiu.  Owiiipr  to  Iho 

diiturbcd  cniidilion  iii'  th«  utmu«|ih(T(-  the  rpaiilta  uf  thif 

day  do  not  accord  very  ••tiifactorily. 

8a.m. 

Tlirxo  •  qiiartprii  of  a  miln 
from  laiit  ulition. 

B. 

377 

29-200 
745-4 

31    F. 

+  01  C. 

30   F. 
-   1    C. 

Fine  weather  ; 
wind  north-west. 

1 

Enlranco  of  llnminy't  Por- 
t«m'    Honil.  main   iioulh 
branrli  of   llp«al(|uatch, 
•i>    nnd    a    half   milt-i 
abovu  FallH, 

n. 

377 

30  068 
764  0 

42    F. 
flJC. 

42    F. 

a^c. 

Ucight,  271  fm<t. 

4 
Ocl.  6, 

Ram«ay'«    Camp,    foot    of 
little  south-vaat  bruuch. 

B. 

377 

29-810 
757-4 

40    F. 
3   C. 

.16    F. 
3   C. 

I'ine  weather ; 
wind  north-west. 

l\  A.M. 

Samp  itation. 

B. 

337 

20-976 
7621 

22 
5 

22 
5 

- 

Mean  hci)(ht,  541  fuvt,  by  two  iietii  of  obiorvation 

, 

10 

Two  milpt  ea»t  of  Kamiay'a       B.         29-420       35    F. 
Camp.                                   377       747-8             2   C. 

Height.  1,048  feet. 

36    F. 
2   C. 

H  P.M. 

Four  and  a  half  nillei  eait 
of  Itamiay'H  Camp,  in  a 
chasm   300  or  400  feet 
dcup. 

B. 

377 

29-800 
757-1 

51    F. 
11    C. 

30}  F. 
9JC- 

Height,  743  feet. 

3J 

•One  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
last  Itation  on  top  of  a 
hill. 

B. 
377 

29054 
737-5 

55    F. 

121  C. 

Height,  1,432  feet. 

51 
Oct.  7, 

6i  A.M. 

One  mile  east  of  last  station 
but  one. 

Same  station. 

B. 

377 

B. 

377 

2.9-100 
739-0 

28-896 
734-1 

45    F. 
7   C. 

28    F. 
1}C. 

28}  F. 
2    C. 

Mean  height,  1,327  feet,  by  two  sets  of  observation 

s. 

8 

One  mile  oast  of  last  station. 

B. 

377 

■  28-700 
729-5 

39    F. 
IfC. 

28}  F. 
2   C. 

1{  P..M. 

4 

Five  miles  east  from  last 
station. 

Seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
first  station  of  this  day. 

377 

B. 

377 

736-6 

28-&9a 
736-4 

10}  C. 

52    F. 
IIJC. 

52    F. 
11    C. 

Cloudy,  with  light 
wind,  ell  the  latter 
part  of  the  day. 

Height,  1,218  feet 

5t 
Oct  8, 

7}  A.M. 

Edge  of  the  River  Jacquet 
Same  station. 

B. 

377 

B. 

377 

29-7.12 
755-4 

29-782 
756-8 

49    F. 
10   C. 

*47    F. 

8JC. 

Hoight,  406  teel. 

8i 

Fifty  feet  below  top  of  bank       B.          29-260        50    F. 
above  last  sUtion.                 377       743-7            13}  C. 

Height,  887  feet. 

Cloudy,  with  very  , 
light  west  wind. 

I 


--I 
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Data. 

«»-'=— 

Bar. 

Hdght. 

Th.  A. 

Tta 

Weather,  As. 

Oct.  8, 
12 

At  a  brook  in  a  deep  ravine 
running  west. 

B. 

377 

29-609 
752-2 

53    F. 
12iC. 

53    F. 
UJC. 

Height,  631  feet. 

4  P.M. 

North  side  of  Blue  Moun-       B.         29K)76       57*  F. 
tain.                                    877      139-0           U\C. 

Height,  1,064  fe«t. 

10 

One    mile    north>west    of 
camp  an  Jacquet  River. 
Hill  considerably  higher 
on  the  left 

B. 

377. 

29-106 
739-7 

55    F. 
13iC. 

Fine  clear  weather; 
wind  north. 

Height,  1 ,044  feet. 

Oct.  9, 

8  A.M. 

Two    miles    north-north-       B. 
west  of  camp   on   Blue      377 
Moua  tains. 

29-242 
742-9 

45    F. 
7    C. 

Height,  820  feet. 

12 

Two  miles  north-west    of 
last  station. 

B. 

377 

29-312 
744-7 

48i  F. 
9   C. 

4  P.M. 

Same  station. 

B. 

377 

29-226 
74-2-4 

37i?F 

Mean  height,  779  feet,  by  two  sets  of  observations. 

• 

Oct.  10, 

8  A.M. 

Three  miles   from   yester- 
day's  Camp,  near   Big- 
hole  Brook. 

B. 

377 

29-280 
754-0 

47    F. 
8iC. 

47    F. 
47    C. 

Height,  1,318  feet. 

12 

Postage  road  leading  from 
Nash's  Creek,  two  miles 
back    from  nuin  shore 
road. 

B. 

377 

29-696 
754-4 

• 

Height,  172  feet. 

5^  P.M. 

Bay  des  Chalcurs,  four  miles 
below     Jacquet     River, 
thirty  feet  alrave  sea  level. 

B. 

29.846 

49 

Oct.  11, 

8  A.M. 

Former  itatioD  on  Bay  des 
Chaleurs. 

B. 

30-140 

38   F. 

ObMrratioB  doobtfol,  and  rejected. 

Oct.  13, 
12 

Bathurst(Bayde8  Chalcun) 
on  a  hill  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

B. 

377 

28-849 
758-0 

56   F. 
U^C. 

68   F. 
58  C. 

4  P.M. 

Ssue  station. 

B. 

29-788 

61 

62 

Oct.  14, 
8  a.m. 

Same  station. 

B. 

377 

30-149 
7661 

64 

12i 

Height  of  Observatory  at  th.?  Great  Falls,  above  the  Bay  des  Cha- 
leurs, by  mean  of  all  the  observations  and  barometers,  467  feet. 

Oct.  15, 
5  p.m. 

Eight  miles  up  Middle  River 
ascending  from  Bay  des 
Chaleurs  to   the   Great 
Falls. 

B. 

377 

29-896 
7594 

43    F. 
6   C. 

Clear  weather; 
light  nerth-west 
mad. 

Height,  154  feci. 

Oct.  16, 

8i  A.M. 

Falls  of  Middle  River.              B.    1    29-844       44   F. 
377    "  757-8             8   C. 

Height,  390  feet. 

Data. 

Oct.  16, 

lliA.M. 

Atl 

^  p.m. 

Caw 
oi 

4* 

Fer| 

Oct.  17. 

6i  A.M. 

Sam 

9 

Fetj 

11} 

Fcrg 

4}  P.M. 

Oct.  18, 

10}  A.M. 

12 

1  P.M. 


Oct.  19, 

8  A.M. 


10 


Hi 


1  P.M. 


NOBTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 
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Data. 


Oct.  16, 

Hi  A.M. 


2^  P.M. 


41 


Oct.  17, 

6i  A.M. 


11* 

4i  P.M. 
Oct.  18, 

10}  A.M. 

12 

1  P.M. 


Oct.  19, 

8  A.M. 


10 


Sittlfea. 


At  Burnt  Camp. 


Bw. 


B. 

377 


Height. 


29-669 
753-7 


Th.  A, 


Heigli:,  559  feet. 


Camp  two  miles  north-wcit  I     B.     I     29-470 
of  Burnt  Camp.  |    377    |  749-0 


Height,  699  feet. 


Ferguson's  Lower  Camp. 


B.     I     29-350 
377      745-6 


57    F. 
14   C. 


60    F. 
15JC. 


56    F. 
13   C. 


Th.D. 


Height,  801  feet. 


Same  station. 


I   377   I  743-1      I      9  C.| 
Height,  791  feet. 


Ferguson's  Upper  Camp. 


B.     I    29-214 
377      741-9 


Hi 


1  P.M. 


Height,  842  feet. 

Ferguson's  Upper  Camp,  as  I     B.     I     23-196 
before.  |    377      741.9 


56    F.  I    55    F. 
13   C.       55    F. 


62   F.  I     60    F. 
16iC.  I     60   F. 


Height,  791  feet. 
Mean  height,  795  fef;t,  by  two  sets  of  observations. 


Camping  Place. 


B.     I     28-606 
377      735-8 


Height,  1,067  feet. 


Above  Ferguson's  Upper 
Camp,  going  up  Middle 
River. 


B. 

377 


29-036 
737-55 


Height,  985  feet. 

Two  miles    west    of   last  1     B.     I     18-896 
station.  377      733-7 


56   F. 
13   C. 


40   F. 
4iC, 


39iF. 
41 C. 


55    F. 


40    F. 
40    F. 


Weather,  &e. 


Brisk  west  wind; 
and  cloudy. 


Height,  1,135  feet. 


Three  quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  last  station. 

At  Large  Brook,   quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  last 
station. 

At  I.argc  Brook,  miles 
above  Ferguson's  Upper 
Camp. 


B. 

377 

28-730 

40  F. 

B. 
377 

29-006 
737-0 

42  F. 
6  C. 

B. 

377 

29-890 
734-2 

36  F. 
21c. 

42    F. 
42    F. 


Weather  very  thick 
and  cloudy. 


On  a  hill. 


Height,  928  feet. 

I    377    I  723  8       |  -2   C.  | 
Height,  1318  feet. 


On  top  of  a  range  of  hills  |    377    I  717-7       I  -|-i    C.  I 
running  south-west.  {  | 

Height,  1,539  feet. 

(No  locality  specified.)  I     B.     1    28-430    I    33    F.  I 

I   377    j  72;^'2       I  -hOJ  c!  | 

Height,  1,369  tcet. 

(No  locality  specified.)  |    377    (713-4      |+2        | 

Height,  1,712  feet. 

72  ~" 
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ate. 


Oct.  19, 

4     P.M. 


Oct.  20, 

7JA.M. 


Stetlon. 


8* 


m 


ill 


2f  P.M 


(No  locality  specific*!.) 


(No  locality  specified.) 


Tliree-quartors  of  a  mile 
west  of  last  station ;  100 
feet  below  top  of  hill. 


Bar. 

Height. 

Th.  A. 

B. 

377 

28-508 
7'24-a 

32    F. 
0 

Height,  1,300  feet. 

B.          28  -728 
377       729-7 

20  r 
-6iC 

Height,  1,330  feet. 

Th.  D. 


377 


725  -.'J 


-r,  t. 


Height,  1,485  feet. 

In  a  small  brook  running  I    377    I  733  -4 
south.  I  ' 

Height,  1,266  feet. 

Top  of  an  irregular  ridge.     |    377    |  725-5      | 
Height,  1,559  feet. 


Top  of  a  ridge. 


B.         -28  164 
377    1  715-5 

Height,  1,977  feet. 


At  a  ravine  running  west 
into  a  d°ep  valley  on  the 
right. 


Oct.  2i, 

H    A.   ' 


8* 


377 


28  -958 
735-7 


13 


4}  P.M. 


let.  22, 
rf  A.M. 


6ame  station. 

North  side  of  ridge. 
No  locality  named. 


Height,  1,237  feet. 

j     B.     I     29  188 
(    377    I  741  -2 

Height,  l,l»8feet.; 

I    377    I  735-5 
Height,  1,408  feet. 


-3    C. 


-4   C.l 


26   F. 
-4   C. 


261 
-3i 


26    F. 
+  3iC. 


I  -3   C.| 


B.     I     29  650  I 
377       735-7 


Height,  839  feet. 


?i 


i  P.M. 


a 


Head  of  Upsalquatch  Lake.  I     B.     |     29  664 
I    377    I  753  4 

Height,  750  feet. 

Saraeitation.  I     B.     |     28,350  1 

1    377    I  720-2      I 

Height,  758  feet. 

.Mountain  half  a  mile  west  I     B.     I     28  -350 
from  L'psalquatch  Lake.    |    377    |  740-6 

Height,  1,707  feet. 

Brook  running  into  Nipisi-  I     B.     j     29  150 
quit.  I    377    1  740-6 

Height,  1,034  feet. 

Large  brook  running  south-  I     B.     I    29  -040  1 
east.  377       737  -65    | 


30   F. 
-1    C. 


29   C. 

-lie- 


30    F.I 
-03  C.  I 


35*  F.  I 

+  1JF.1 


35iF. 
+  1JC. 


35   F.  I 

+  2   CI 


Height,  1,064  feet. 


Weathar,  &o. 


A  Know  squall  1  hut 
atler  the  observa- 
tion. 


Brisk  writcrly 
wind. 


^1^ 
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DUe. 


Oct.  23, 

7|A.M, 


11 


12 


Station. 


Bu.    I     Height. 


4JP.M. 


Oct.  24, 

8    A.M. 


10 


Oct.  25, 
IJp.M. 


4Jp.M. 
Oct.  26, 

8    A.M. 


Oct.  27 
12 


4     P.M. 

Oct.  28. 
(No  time 
stated) 

(No  time 
Btnted). 


Same  station. 


B. 

377 


-J9  162 
740-8 


Th.A. 


221  F. 

-4i 


Til.  D. 


Weather,  &c. 


Height,  1,009  feet. 
NoTK. — Tliia  discordance  with  the  forcgointf  is  owing  to  neither  of 
the  observations  being  simultant'ons  with  those  at  tite  Great 
Falls. 


I     n.     I     27  -884  :     30    F.  I 

I    377    I  708-3      1-1    C.  I 

Height,  2,186  feet. 

I     n.     I     28  '642  1-34        I 
I    377    I  729-3      |  +1|      ] 

Height,  1,500  feet. 

I     B.     I     28  -986  I     43    F.  I 
I    877    I  736-4      \  +6JC.  | 

Height,  1,020  feet. 


B. 

377 


28  -470 
724-0 


Height,  1,059  feet. 


B. 

377 


28  -536 
725  1 


41    F. 

+5 


43    F. 

-6i 


Top  of  a  conical  hill. 


In  a  battery. 


At  a  brook. 


At  a  brook. 


.4t  a  large  brook. 


Head  of  Nictaa  Lake. 


Same  station. 


Same  station. 


Height,  780  foct. 
The  above  height  is  deducted  from  observations  made  on  the 
Queen's  Wharf  at  Quebec ;  the  barometers  referred  to  each 
other  being  distant  250  miles.  The  some  height  obtained 
by  former  observations  referred  to  the  Great  Falls ;  (the 
barometers,  in  those  cases,  being  distant  about  60  miles  from 
each  other, )  is  as     "lows : — 

785  feet. 

772 

765 

789 

788 


Height,  590  feet. 


B. 
377 

•29  -338 
745-5 

44    F. 
7    C. 

B. 
377 

29  -346 
745-5 

38|F. 
3JC. 

B. 

377 

29  -321 
745-2 

32 

+0i 

Mean  777  feet. 


At  Bare'g  Camp. 


Lower  Portage  on  the  Nictau 
stream. 

Same  station. 


I 


Oct.  29, 

8    A.M. 


liidge  on  south  side  of  rf^er. 


Siac  CI  rirrr,  one  mile  in 
low  Portage. 

Furks  ttf  Nictau  Lake. 


B. 

377 

B. 

J77 

B. 

377 

B. 

377 


377 

B. 

377 


29-200 
781-5 

29  '236 
741-2 

19-228 
74a  3 

38  4«r 
788  9 

2D  -220 
742-1 

29  8£4 
743-4 


S3i  F. 
12iC. 

52    F. 
12i('. 

43    F. 

6ic:. 
46   F. 

HC. 

46    F. 
43   F. 

itc. 


Day  mild  and 
cloudy ;  wind  west 
in  the  forenoon ; 
in  the  afternoon 
south ;  and  rain 
at  night. 


Rain  till  noon; 
cloudy  afterwards; 
wind  north-west 
(at  Great  Falls). 

In  the  morning, 
wind  south ;  at 
noon,  changed  to 
north-west,  and 
blew  smartly; 
heavy  rain  till 
3  o'clock,  P.M. 


Cloudy  morning. 


Weather  hazy. 


w 
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Date. 

Station.                    I    Bar. 

Height. 

Th.A. 

Th.  D. 

Weatlier,  && 

Oct.  29, 

la 

4     P.M. 

Oct.  30, 

8    A.M. 

Five  milcii  below  Nictau,  8 
feet  above  water. 

Same  utatien. 
Same  station. 

B. 

877 

B. 

377 

B. 

377 

29-300 
744-1 

28  -890 
736-2 

28  -9,10 
734-9 

47    F. 

8JC. 

47i  F. 

8iC. 

381  F. 
391  C. 

Calm  and  cloudy 
all  day ;  begins  to 
clear  off. 

At  Hallcy  Brook. 

B. 

377 

28  -894 
734-1 

42J  1?. 
6   C. 

3iP.M. 

On  a  rid(fe. 

B. 

377 

28  -742 
729-8 

42    F. 
5    C. 

> 

On  the  (ieclivitj-  of  u  hill. 

B. 

377 

28-858 
733  0 

35    F. 
+  2   C. 

9}  A.M. 

On  height  of  land. 

B. 

377 

28-600 
726-8 

40- 
5 

Oct.  31, 

7    A.M. 

Ileig 
Same  station. 

ht,  1,51 

B. 

377 

3  feet. 

28  -852 
732-6 

35 

+  2 

8 

One  mile  south-west  of  Inst 
station. 

B. 

377 

28  -860 
728-8 

36 
+  3 

9* 

: 

Or.  fat  land. 

B. 

377 

28-802 
731-5 

38 
3i 

10 

On  height  of  land. 

B. 

377 

28  -720 
729-7 

38    F. 
4    C. 

Nov.  1, 
7|a.m. 

At  Beddel's  Camp. 

At  Forks  of  Cedar  Brook. 

B. 

377 

a 

377 

28-748 
730  0 

29-200 
741-4 

36 
H 

32    F. 
0   C. 

Height,  6.51  feet. 

8i 

Half  a  mile  north-west  of       B.          29  008       34    F. 
Fork.                                     377      737  0         +1    C. 

Height,  826  feet. 

8J 

lliree-quartcrs   of  a   mile 
from  Forks. 

377       735-7          +2    C. 

Height,  873  feet. 

13 

At  Perkinn  Brown's,  branch       B.         29  136       36    F.  1 
of  Little  River.                      377       740  0              2i  C.  ] 

Height,  718  feet. 

3}  P.M. 

At  branch  of  Little  Hiver.    |    377    |  745  7      |   +4   C.| 
Height,  519  feet. 

Nov.  2. 

8    A.M. 

1 

On   the   road,    four  miles        B.          29  402       .10    F. 
from  Michaux.                      377       746  H         —1    C. 

Height,  577  feet. 

Subsequent  to  the  26th  of  October,  the  heights  given  are  mere 
rough   aiiproxiniations ;  thf  uliscr^iitidns  .it    the  Great  Fails 
having  been  di»continii«ii  a*  liefon-  ^lb»ervell.     Thi'  thornm. 
metrir  register  in  also  delicient,  owing  to  both  the  iloluched 
thermometers  having  been  broken,     'llic  correction  in  such 
eases  for  the  strata  of  air  has  been  tlie-r'ore  merely  conjec- 
niral. 
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On  a  review  of  the  above  register,  and  of  the  results  obtained  therefrom,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  most  remarkable  are  the  inferences  respectine  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  sea  at  high  water  in  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  and  the  same  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  the  height  of  Nictau  Lake  as  deduced  from  the  Groat  Falls,  and  subsequently 
from  Quebec.  ' 

The  particulars  of  the  first  have  been  aLreadv  detailed,  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  them  here ;.  but  a  small  diagram  is  annexed  explanatory  of  the 
results  obtained,  and  intended  to  represent  a  section  of  tlie  country  from  Chapel  Bar  to 
the  Great  Falls,  distant  about  120  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Bathurst  in  the  Bay  des 
Chaleurs,  about  the  same  distance ;  the  former  part  of  the  section  being  in  a  direction 
north-east,  and  the  latter  to  the  north  of  west:— 


ORBAT    FALLS. 


IM  Mllw. 


IW  MIIol, 


Showing  a  barometric  difference  of  altitude  between  high  water  mark,  in  the  Bav  des 
Chaleurs  and  Chapel  Bar  in  the  River  St.  John,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  of  77  feet 
The  second  case  is  equally  remarkable,  and  not  the  less  worthy  of  observation 
The  height  of  Nictau  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tobique  River,  was  ascertained 
by  barometrical  measurement,  made  during  several  successive  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  to  have  an  altitude  above  high  water,  at  Chapel  Bar,  of  777  fest,  bv  reference 
to  the  fixed  barometer  at  the  Great  Falls.  '    '  '^"«'^^"«=e 

One  month  subsequently,  viz.,  on  the  26th  of  October,  an  opportunity  offered  of 
companng  the  same  height  >vith  that  obtained  from  Uuebec,  at  high  water  mark  in  the 
Biver  St.  Lawrence.  The  result  so  obtained,  78C  feet,  leaves  little  room  to  desire  a  more 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  fidehty  of  the  whole  series  of  observations,  and  of  the  iust 
deductions  stated  m  the  Report,  that  the  line  of  maximum  elevation  is  continuous  from 
the  south  of  the  river  Rostook  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  following  section  is  nearly  in 
a  direct  line  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  from  Quebec  to  the  Nictau  Lake,  and  south-wsdt 
irom  JNictau  Lake  to  Chapel  Bar : — 


3M  MilMk 


NIoUq  Lake. 

W  HUM. 


^1  RlrarSe. 
r* !      John. 


Ctoft'  Bit. 


Barometric  observations  for  determining  the  height  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Great  Falls 
The  Barometeni  used  for  this  purpose  were  as  follows : * 


A 

B 

No.  1 
2 
S 
4 

S7S 

874 
376 
377 


On  the  2nd  of  September  the  .Jiuve  barometers  were  carefully  read  and  rcei,itered  in 
tho^Obscrvatory,  and  tlie  temperatures  of  the  attached  and  detached  thermometers  also 

Barometer  A  was  left  stationary  in  the  Obserrotory.  and  the  remainder  conveyed  to 
the  basin  lielow  the  Great  Tails,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  five  feet 
above  the  water,  and  carefully  registered. 

They  were  afterwards  reiilaced,  as  soon  ns  possible,  in  the  Observatory,  and  the 
register  repeated,  I  he  d.irerence  in  the  reading  before  and  after  the  removal  ai'id  replace- 
ment  was  trifling.    The  foUowit-.g  is  a  clc.tJii!  -:—  ^ 
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Data. 

Station. 

Bar. 

Hright. 

Th.  A. 

Th.  D. 

Sept.  3,  3  P.M.      . 

In  the  Obicrvatory  at  the  Great 

A. 

29  740 

24     C. 

20J  C. 

Falln,   three    feet   above   the 

B. 

29-712 

23     C. 

201^  C. 

ground. 

No.  I 

29' 735 

68     F. 

70 

•2 

29  -739 

68     F. 

72 

3 

29-720 

67 

70 

4 

29  -746 

68 

70 

378 

754-7 

21     C. 

21 

374 

754-8 

21     V. 

21 

376 

7.55  -2 

21     C. 

21 

377 

754-75 

21     C. 

21 

„        5  r.M.     . 

Five  feet  above  the  Kiver,  below 

B. 

29-790 

24     C. 

the  Great  Falli. 

No.  1 

29-881 

76     F. 

73t  F. 

a 

29  -S.IS 

76i  F. 

73t  F. 

3 

29-812 

78^  F. 

73J  F. 

4 

29  838 

79     F. 

73  i  F. 

373 

756  -8 

23     C. 

23     C. 

374 

756  -85 

23i  C. 

23     C. 

376 

757-3 

23     C. 

23     C. 

377 

757 -25 

24     C. 

23     C. 

„           5§  P.M.     . 

In  the   Observatory  above   the 

A. 

29  -730 

22J  C. 

22    C. 

Great   Falls,  after   the   forc- 

B. 

29  -680 

21 1  C. 

22     C. 

groinir  observations 

No.  1 

29-717 

74     F. 

75     F. 

15          O 

2 

29.  737 

74     F. 

75     F. 

3 

29.  695 

74J   F. 

75     F. 

4 

29.718 

72i    F. 

75     F. 

373 

754.    15 

20     C. 

18i^  C. 

374 

734-3 

20     C. 

\Si  C. 

376 

754  -3 

20     C. 

18     C. 

377 

754-3 

20     C. 

18     C. 

Height  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Great  Falls  above  the  River  below  the  Great  Foils,             | 

205  tWt. 

1 

Diagram. 


>  -J 


It!  ', 


i: 


HivcrHt.  JohnabOTo 
Iliu  tirrat  I'alU. 


betuw  the 
Unstl>>lU. 


n«i(kt  <if  A  U  SOi     iMt 

Ilelsht   of  I>  'Ix'vc  th« 
U'lr  at  L'tU-prl  list        .     177  3 


ra-3 


alwTe  tbe  too.   ■ 


jgn-j  I  ToUl  haliilii  of  Oi«a  W»U»'  01»er»i«iuj  Uxm  ilw 


llavinemadc  every  arrang«.riei..  f.)r  osp!*>r;nK  the  disputed  'crnh^ry,  with  t?=e  ?nt-!^ 
tion  of  nenctratmK  through  'he  itamc  to  its  utmost  we^lorii  limits,  the  L  .minissioiirr-i  and 
partywitb  the  r.mai..inAuro„uter.  left  the  Great  Falb  on  the  'Hh  of  September,  and 
arrvctl  at  Tobiqiio,  a  station  ocunicd  by  a  military  store  urxl  a  few  ^Muns-"***'*' 
nearly  cpiHjsiw:  tliH  river  of  that  name,  tbe  same  nijjlit. 


Dale. 

Sept. 

11,8  A.M 

»l 

1     A. 

»l 

2 

n 
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^A  t^„^ '""" '"'"« "»"•  «••  "'^  ■-* "'  ""Srr^  A.'Cs 

A  short  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  Roostuck  with  the  St  John  t\,«  «.„:„. 
tion  «  interrupted  by  falls  „f 'no  great  elevation,  but  q«^te  TmpLble  '  S  S^ 
therefore,  neces«irv  to  transport  the  canoes  by  .  portaje  cut  for  the  purpose  ^e 
Commissioneni  and  party  traversed  the  portage  ro'ad  froraTPobique  to  the  r^ve?  Rciostuck 
above  the  FalU,  conveving  the  instruments  by  hand  ;  and  they  Established  the"  fi"Tcamn 
at  the  ternnnafon  o(  the  portage,  about  a  mile  distant  froL  Fort  iSeldl-a  work  o^ 
^tuct"'^'""*^^'"'"*"^^^  '^"  ^''**°^  ^'^''  *«  «»»™"«1  »»»«  less  to  the 
■  A  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  had  been  made  on  this  fort  two  nichta  uracedin., 
''y"J''[*7v.°^  lumberers,  unfortunately  led  on  by  persons  of  superior  stSLn  who  hai 
provJed  themselves  w.th  arms  by  breaking  open  th^  Govemment'^store  at  Sque  The 
attack  was  prevented  before  it  could  take  effect,  hv  the  watrh.fi™  nf\>.-A^      • 

ttr^ut  'tT""^'  t^''^  '""^"^  r^  wh;'fled.Xr\t!v^„'g V™e  SJ 
the  fire  of  the  sentry,  leaving  behind  some  of  their  arms  in  their  hurry  to  Iscapc.  * 

This  unforeseen  and  untoward  occurrence  appeared  to  threaten  at  first  r«Prio,„    if 

h.°dU*^'^*'hf^rf°"  *"*''/  F-r-^-p  -'f-^^ngements  oTtLLmmissioZ  'U 
had  been  publicly  known,  and  stated  to  tSe  Governor  of  Maine,  that  their  intention  was 

arrival  at  that  nver,  and  consequent  passage  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  had  be  "n  fixed 
and  inteiKled  for  the  day  on  which  tl.e  melitated  attack  took  place.  Son  e  delay  inloUect- 
ing  all  the  «moe.  ha^,  however,  fortunately  occurred,  to  detain  the  party  at  the  QrSt 
K  b^^t^^V'^P*"**'*  ""T'  '"l'^  i!?*  Sood  sense  of  the  Commandeer  ofVort  FaiS 
at  once  led  him  to  perceive,  that  the  Commissioners,  and  those  under  their  orde«  had 

rexr  unju'Sia:  c^;:^:  -'^-^"-''  *°  --^^  ^-i'  '-^-s,  mis^^'ur.;^ 

»,.  k'!!'"""/  P.°'"*'5'  '^''e'^pd  the  visit  and  explanation  of  the  Commissioners,  lie  ordered 
he  boom  to  be  raised  which  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  on  ^^0  foUow- 
ng  day,  vw.  the  11th  of  September,  the  party  passed  the  barrier 

It  mavapMar  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  orders  to  the  Commissioners  bein^ 
special,  an^  limited  to  one  object,  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of 
L^l  ^  "I'^'^^'i^  ^  examine  into  the  construction  or  strength  of  Fort  FaS  but 
statementa  having  been  made  in  the  American  newspapers,  implyine  that  their  on^rJiln. 
it'^'tTZt^  'I'  T"''  «''^'^li'''V»l"t  of  n.ilitary'^pLta  itTSes  ne  L^  "Tsta^^^ 
that,  m  profiting  by  the  passport  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  ^  bv  th« 

^aW?i;  Vlt  V""""'^"''''.''*  ?f  Fort  Fairfield,  thev  felt  themselves  pecTuSedCm 
making  the  slightest  examination  into  the  nature  of  ita  cfefences  pretmuea  irom 

_       Before  leaving  the  camp  it  had  been  determined  to  explore  to  the  summit  of  «  vin 

^Jthtfl^^S'"  '^'J'^'"  '''■'^'  ■^'^'^'  ""'^  «viden5y  connected  r?cJ^^^^^^ 
wit^.  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  the  connection  being  interrupted  by  theTv^r 
which  IS  precipitated  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  forming  the  junction.*^  'ilie  top  of  the 


Record  qf  Barometrie  Obtervations  made  at  the  First  Camp  on  the  Roostuck. 


Date. 


Sept.  11,8  A.M. 


1    h.ti, 

a 


StatioD. 


First  Camp  on  the  Roostuck,  six 
miles  above  the  confluence 
with  the  Rivor  St.  John. 

The  Falls  intervening. 


Bar. 


A. 

No.  2 

3 

373 

374 

376 


Height,  180  feet. 


Two  milet  helov  the  Camp,  five 
fitl  above  tlM  River. 


tit  of  HiU. 
At  Camp  on  retpm. 


Hsigbt,  710  im. 


Height. 


29  142 
29  -524 
29  -491 
748  -55 
748  -96 
748  1 


Th.A. 


14* 

58 

58 

14i 

15 

14i 


Th.  D. 


14i 

58 

58 


C.      14i 
C.  I  14i 


376 

748-5 

18     F. 

18i  C. 

376 

749  0 

18     C. 

18*  C. 

376 

734 -85 
735  « 

18     C. 

184  C. 

ftwt. 

?«-4 

18     C. 

\^ 
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Heavy  rain  coming  on,  accompanied  with  a  stroni;  wind  which  agitated  the  mirface  of 
the  rirer,  to  an  ext«nt  to  threaten  danger  to  the  heayy  loaded  canoea,  the  party  halted 
earlier  than  wai  intended.  ,       .        ,   ,        .  a  »   t 

The  camp  whs  formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nver,  below  the  oonflaence  of  the 
little  Madawuaca  which  falls  in  on  the  oppoiitc  tide.  Night  had  cloied  in,  accompanied 
with  continued  heavy  rain  and  wind,  before  thi-ir  party  and  atores  could  be  placed  under 

shelter.  • ,     ui  v      . 

The  following  day  the  expedition  proceeded  and  made  considerable  progress,  though 
some  delay  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  found  that  the  labour  required  was 
more  unremitting  and  constant  than  was  consistent  with  the  ordinary  hubits  of  the  savage 
tribes,  whose  exertions,  when  driven  by  hunger  to  obtain  subsiatenoe,  usually  terminate  with 
the  acquirement  of  a  sufficiency  for  present  wants.  At  the  remonstrance,  however,  of  the 
other  excellent  Indian  guide,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  proceed,  though  he  never  after- 
wards  proved  either  a  diligent  or  useful  auxiliary.  Tlie  proceedings  and  daily  advance- 
ment were  uninterrupted,  until  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  Forks  of  the  Roostuck, 
so  termed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Milenckak  and  Manasawgun,  being  the  channels  of 
two  of  the  sources  of  the  Roostuck,  which,  from  that  point,  lose*  its  name. 


Record  qf  the  Barometric  Observation*,  i;c.— {Continued.) 


DUi. 

Stati'm. 

Bu. 

IMght. 

Th.  A. 

TlkD. 

WMthcr,  fto. 

Sept.  13, 

C  A.M. 

Camp  on  Roostuck,  ten  feet 
above   the  right  bank  of 
the  llivcr. 

♦374 
373 

7.')3  e  J 
753-7 

+  3   C. 
3    C. 

+  4    C. 
4    C. 

Height,  291  fcet. 

n 

Top  of  Hill,  distant  two 
miles. 

373 
374 

734  3 

734  -75 

5JC. 
6iC 

6    C. 
6   C. 

Temperature  of  air, 
at  10^  A.M., +11 
C;  Ditto  of  river. 

101 

Again  at  Camp. 

•  •             •  • 

373 
374 

753-6 
754-0 

7    C. 
7    C. 

6   C. 
6   C. 

+  9  C.  J  no  fog 
or  mist;  cloudy 
but  clear. 

Height,  !)I8  fet't. 

Sept.  14, 

1  A.M. 

At  the  foot  of  ii  Hill,  on 
on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Roostuck. 

373 
370 

7.')5  -2 
755  7 

13|C. 
13J  C. 

13}  C. 
13}  C. 

Temperature  of  air, 

at  6a.m.,20H''-i 
Ditto, —  li  C; 
ice  and  hoar  frost. 

u 

On  the  iuminit. 

873 
376 

745  -05 
745.35 

13i  ('. 
12iC. 

12   C. 
19   C. 

2 

Again   at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  as  before. 

873 
376 

755  -25 
755  60 

14l 

14    C. 
14    C. 

6 

Summit  of  !iill,  height  678  feet 
Camp,           288  feet 

• 

Sept.  15, 

7  A.M. 

• 

• 

Temperature  of  air, 
28  F. 

1  r.M. 

At  Forks  on  Uoostuck.             373     751  25 
376     751  3 

16iC- 
16}  C. 

60   F. 
CO    F. 

9 

•  «                                    •   •                                    •  •                                    •   ' 

Height,  625  feet. 

• 

• 

Temperature  of  air, 
59« ;  ditto  of  Ri- 
ver, 54». 

.Sept.  16, 

3}   P.M. 

Foot    of   Kill,    on    River 
Roostuck. 

373 
37S 

7.10  -0 
750  3 

m 

16} 

60}  R 

4 

lop  of  Hill. 

373 
376 

747  1 

747 -45 

16    C. 
16    C. 

60    F. 
60    F. 

•»i 

Again  at  foot  of  Hill. 

373 
376 

7J)0  1 
7C0  15 

ro  c. 

16   C. 

60i  F. 
60}  F. 

Summit  of  Hill,  height  054  fc 

Bt. 

Sept.  17, 
12i 

On  Uiver  Roostuik.              I    3"!  1  '^^^  '^* 
Height,  537  feet. 

171  C. 
17JC. 

17    C. 
1?   C. 

•  Barometer  No.  374  was  broken  this  dsy  in  one  of  the  cancel. 
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0*to. 


i  rM. 


m 


Sept.  18, 
8  p.m. 


II  P.M. 


BUtioL 


Summit  of  Hill  •bove  tke 
HiTcr  «a  the  rigkt  bank. 


Bw. 


376 


n«<fht. 


7;«9A 
7'10  1 


Th.1. 


16 
16 


Th.l>. 


16 

16 


HmflU,  912  feet. 


At  the  Canp,  'lu   milei 
above  St.  Croix. 


37.1 

749-8 

12}  C. 

376 

750.2 

12}  C. 

A. 

29  -548 

13  ('. 

No.  2 

2-.».  570 

65}  P. 

3 

2!).  531 

56}  F. 

Height,  564  fMt. 


Camp  on  the  Raeitack, 
ri|[ht  hank  (called  Po- 
tatoe  Camp.) 


A. 

No.  2 
3 

29  4G9 
29  -495 
29  -471 

56  V. 
55  F. 
65  F. 

37.1 
376 

747-9 
748.3 

12}  C. 

12}  C. 

13}  C. 
13iC. 
13}  C. 
58  F. 
66}  F. 


53  F. 
54}  F. 
53    F. 

12}  C 

12}  C. 


I^kight,  566  feet. 


Wcatlnr,  te. 


Temperature  of  air, 
58°  F. :  4titto  of 
river,  65  •. 


Tcmperaturp  of  air, 
57° ;  ditto  of  wa- 
ter, 57°. 

Itain  all  the  after- 
noon and  night ; 
wind  south-west, 
and  very  little  of 
it. 


The  narty  arrived  at  the  forks  of  the  Boorturk,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  MUle- 
nakak  and  Manasawgun  Riven,  on  the  19th  of  September. 

For  the  preceding  three  days  tlie  state  of  the  main  river  had  given  warninc,  that  the 
navigation  would  thereafter  become  difficult,  so  as  to  render  the  ascending  to  either 
or  both,  of  the  sources .  of  the  above-named  tributaries  hard,  if  not  impracticable. 
But  the  fulfilment  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  expedition  altogether  depending  on  the 
successfu.  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  the  Commissioners  had  no  altooiative 
and  firat  attempted  the  Millenakak,  the  southernmost  of  the  two,  with  a  small  squadron  of 
the  light  cmnoea  and  a  few  axemen,  leaving  the  strength  of  the  party  at  the  forks  to 
await  their  return. 

The  character  of  the  Millenakak  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  shoals  and  rapids, 
reqniTiPg  great  strength  ami  skill  to  propel  the  canoes  against  the  force  of  the  stream,  at 
theaaraeUme  rendering  proportionate  care  iBdispensable,  to  avoid  the  numerous  rocks 
Miofl  everywhere  abound. 

TheordinaryW  canoes,  constructed  by  hollowing  out  a  single  tree,  are  capable  of 
receiving  severe  shocks  with  comparatively  little  injury;  but  the  frail  Indian  bark  canoes, 
made  of  the  lightest  materials  fca-  carriage  across  the  portages,  and  coverod  with  a  single 
sheet  of  birch  bark,  arts  easily  damaged  by  collision,  and  soon  destroyed.  The  stream, 
shortly  after  leaving  the  forks,  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
here  and  there  further  embarrassed  by  the  accumulation  of  liugc  trunks  of  trees 
carried  down  by  the  floods  at  the  annual  melting  of  the  snow.  Tliese  barriers  occa- 
sionally extended  completely  across  the  river,  entirely  blocking  up  the  passage.  Where 
they  consisted  of  only  a  few  treen,  by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  the  vigorous  application 
of  the  axe,  a  channel  was  cut  through  just  wide  enough  for  the  canoes  to  pass ;  and 
in  the  case  of  too  great  an  accumulation  of  fallen  timber  to  perniit  o/  that  expedient,  it 
became  n:cessary  to  unload  and  drag  them  over  the  obstruction.  After  overcoming  a  suc^ 
cession  of  such  difficilties,  tbe  ascent  of  t'.ic  Millenakak  to  a  large  lake  at  its  source  was 
length  attained.  Barometric  observations  were  made  on  the  following  morning  at  the 
camp,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 

Record  tif  the  Baronetric  Observatiom,  i{c.— {Continued.) 


Pate. 


Sept.  20,  8  A.M. 


StstioD. 


Camp  on  the  tut  mU  t    tha 
Lake  Milluakak. 


Height,  678  Ctet 


Bv. 


Height. 


.r/.1         741  -.35 
370    i  74'i  0 


Th.  A. 


1?     c. 
12     C. 


Th.  D, 


12}  0. 
12}   C. 


0  2 


28 
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The  return  down  the  river  wu  not  accomplished  without  %n  equal  proportion  of  ri«k 
and  exertion.  The  <)eiicent  waa  more  rapid,  but  more  dangerous,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
being  as  difficult  to  control  in  descending,  as  it  had  been  tu  surmount  in  the  ascent,  (lie 
canoes  wore  frequently  half  fill<,>(l  witit  water,  and  one  was  actually  swamiK-d,  but  so  near 
to  the  margin  of  the  river  that  it  was  easily  forced  towards  the  shore,  and  soon  emptied. 

At  length  arriving  at  the  camp  at  the  forks,  the  Commissioners  had  the  nntisfaction  of 
finding  the  party  they  had  left  there  refreshed  by  the  rest ;  and  an  Indian,  v/ho  had 
refused  to  accompany  them  up  the  Millcnekak,  professing  to  be  sick  and  unable  to  move, 
well  enough  to  proceed  on  the  following  da^.  Tliis  was  the  same  Indian  before  alluded 
to  ;  and,  nlthougli  no  doubt  h«  was  fatigued  with  tiie  constant  labour  of  the  prccedin;;  nine 
days,  it  was  suspected  that  his  illness  was  more  assumed  than  real,  and  proceeded  either 
from  fear  or  indolence,  probably  from  a  mixture  of  both. 

On  the  21st  ot  8epteiid>er,  the  expedition  proceeded  to  explore  the  second  tributary 
to  the  Koostuck,the  river  Manasawgun,  which,  after  a  repetition  of  difficnltics  and  obstruc- 
tions similar  to  those  experienced  on  the  M illenekak,  they  happily  accomplished.  The 
subsistence  of  the  party  alto^^ther  depended  on  the  success  of  the  attempt,  the  expendi- 
ture of  provisions  naviiig  pro-ved  greater  than  waa  expected,  with  no  other  prospect  of  a 
fresh  supply  than  such  as  was  hoped  to  be  found  at  tne  lake  Wallagasquiguam,  yet  some 
days  journey  distant. 

The  following  Thenwimetric  Observations  were  made  during  the  ascent  of  the  river, 
with  a  view  to  infer  the  proximity  of  the  hikes,  which  were  known  to  form  its  source,  by 
the  expected  increase  of  temperature  f  the  larger  body  of  fresh  water,  their  actual  position 
being  conjectural  and  inferred  only  frum  the  Indian  statements. 


8  A.M.    Temperature  of  Air 

River 

11.  Temperature  of  Air 

River 

4  P.M.     Temperature  of  Air 

River 

*  5  j.  Temperature  of  Air 

River 


49° 

54 

49 

57 

50 

59 

45 

60 


At  the  camp  on  the  lake  <fti  the  following  morning,  September  22 ; 
7  A.M.    Temperature  of  Air  .  .    45° 

9J.  Ditto  .  .  48 

Water  .  .    57 


The  party  having  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  third  lake  above  the  Manasawgum, 
prepared  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  above  it  on  the  following;  day.  Barome- 
tric Observations  were  accordingly  made  as  here  detailed. 


Dste. 

SUtion. 

Bw. 

Height. 

Th.A. 

Th.D. 

Weather,  4e. 

Sept.  23; 
8iA.M. 

Camp  on  3rd  Lake  above 
the  Itiver  Manasawgun. 

A. 

No.  2 

3 

373 

376 

28-75 
28  -749 
28-(>90 

728-2 

728-8 

55     F. 
561  P- 
531  ^"• 
13     C. 
13     C. 

55     F. 
67     F. 
564  F. 
564  F. 
66     F. 

Height,  676  feet. 

121 

Top  of  mountain. 

A. 

No.  2 

3 

373 

376 

27  -638 
27-685 
27  -632 
701  -45 
701  -65 

53     F. 
56     F. 
56     F. 
121  C. 
121  C- 

53     F. 
56     F. 
56     F. 
124  C. 
12|  C. 

Height,  1,833  feet. 

3  P.M. 

Near  the  top,  descending.         376     707  0 
373     706  -6 

Height,  1,636  feet. 

12     C. 
12     C. 

12    C. 
12    C. 

6 

At  bottom  of  mountain  on 
the  portage  at  Camp. 

A. 

No.  2 

3 

373 

376 

28  -822 
28  -867 
28-815 

73!  -0 

731-5 

12     C. 
67     F. 
55     F. 
lOj  C. 
11     C. 

101  c. 
53     F. 
50     F. 
101  c. 
10    C. 

*  Lake  half  a  mile  distant. 
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ContiHued.) 

Unto, 

RutioB. 

B». 

HMfht.        Tb.  A. 

Th.D. 

Weather,  kl. 

Sept.  124, 

H  A.M. 

Sane  aUtioD. 

A. 

38  686 

44 

8| 

No.  2 

98  915 

13* 
43j 

44 

Temp,  of  air,  47" 

3 

28  -863 

44 

water,  SO 

373 

732  -8 

7 

7 

(Still  water  as- 

Heft. 26, 

876 

733-5 

7 

7 

cending  from 
Lake.) 

H  A.M. 

At  Gunp  nMr  the  brook 

A. 

28  '462 

8i  C. 

8     C. 

runninv   tn    th«    north, 

No.  a 

28  '302 

47t  F. 

46i  F. 

beinK   the  dividing  line 

3 

28  '445 

of   the   wateri,   running 

.173 

722  () 

81  r. 

8|  C. 

south- went  into  the  Ma- 

376 

722  '85 

sj  C. 

8i  C. 

i]n<iawfi^n  nnd  Itooaturk, 

ant   north-weal    to    the 

4th  Lake  (WalloKaaqui- 

gwam)  and  Allegaih. 

Height,  1,059  feet. 

Subaemientlv  to  commencing  the  ascent  of  the  Manasawgun  River,  not  a  little  anxiety 
had  been  felt  and  expressctl  by  sonjc  of  the  party  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  expedition 
dispatched  from  the  Great  Falls,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  ifaiisard,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  been  recommended  by  Sir  John  Harvey  to  convey  a  stock  of  provisions  up 
the  River  St.  John  to  the  mouth  of  the  AUegash,  and  thence  up  that  nver  to  Lake 
Wallagasquigwam. 

Captain  Hansard,  with  a  party  of  French  ranoemen  from  the  Settlement  of  Mada- 
waska,  and  an  experienced  Indian  guide,  had  left  the  Great  Falls  the  day  following  the 
departure  of  the  Commissioners,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for  their  future  use.  Hit 
instructions  were  to  proceed  up  the  St.  John's  to  the  confluence  of  the  Allcgash,  and  to 
explore  that  river  to  iU  source,  which  was  known  to  be  the  Lake  Wallagasquigwam,  or 
Fourth  Lake,  being  the  most  remote  of  a  series  of  lakes  from  its  mouth. 

To  this  point  the  Commissioners  intended  to  penetrate  by  means  of  the  Roostuck,  with 
its  lakes  and  portages.  They  took  with  them  what  was  deemed  to  be  an  ample  allowance  of 
salt  pork  and  biscuit,  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  to  subsist  the  party  until  they  should 
receive  a  fresh  supply,  which  was  to  be  deposited  by  Captain  Hansard  in  a  small  island, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Wallagasquigwam.  Although  every  precaution  had  been  taken 
in  ascending  the  Roostuck  to  prevent  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  provisions,  the  consump- 
tion was  much  greater  than  had  been  expected.  On  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Roostuck  they  became  nearly  exhausted,  and  some  inteUigence  of  the  arrival  of  the  party 
disnatchcd  from  the  Great  Falls,  by  way  of  the  Allegash,  was  anxiously  looked  for. 
Although  no  doubt  was  originally  entertained  that  the  navigation  of  the  Allegash  would 
be  found  perfectly  practicable,  yet  it  could  not  be  considered  as  altogether  certain,  within 
the  proiected  time,  at  least,  as  the  river  was  very  low  for  the  season,  and  fallen  timber  or 
some  like  contingency,  to  which  such  expeditions  are  liable  in  countries  little  known, 
might  have  occurred  to  impede  altogether  or  delay  its  progress  to  a  serious  extent. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  satisfaction  to  the  leaders,  and  a  more  noisy 
expression  of  joy  from  others,  that  the  first  signals  of  relief  were  heard.  The  distant 
reverberation,  caused  by  the  discharge  of  two  muskets,  which  came  from  the  expected 
direction,  and  the  appearance  within  a  few  hours  afterwards  of  two  scouts  dispatched 
by  Captain  Hansard  two  days  in  advance,  to  meet  the  party  expected  in  an  opposite 
direction,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all.  This  was  further  increased  by  the 
information  that  two  moose  had  been  killed,  one  of  them  of  such  a  size  as  to  secure  a 
future  supply  of  fresh  meat,  a  luxury  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  had  been  subsisting 
up  to  that  period  on  salt  provisions  only.  The  Commissioners  immediately  pushed 
forward  with  a  small  squadron  of  light  canoes  to  join  Captain  Hansard,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  back,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  sufficient  supply  to  maintain 
the  party,  who  had  yet  some  difficult  portages  and  navigation  to  perform  before  they 
cotdd  arrive  at  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Wallagasquigwuam. 

This  lake,  from  its  elevated  position  and  size,  is  subject  to  great  agitation  from  the 
force  of  wind.  On  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners  on  thebeach  opposite  to 
where  Captain  Hansard's  encampment  had  been  made,  a  storm  occurred  from  the  north- 
west,  to  render   the    passage    hazardous;    they  accordingly  bivouacked  close  to  the 

lil"""""!'  7 'm T'.^^ I ""'°  "'•■•"•"&•     '  "^=7  lOuna  uu  u:cir  arrrval 

the  relief  party,  well  posted  in  a  spot  abounding  wiUi  hard  wood  for  firing  sufficient  for 
several  days.  The  island  which  had  been  originally  fixed  on  for  the  purpose  did  not  prove 
large  enough,  or  contain  wood  proper  for  ftiel.  No  fatal  accident  occurred  to  any  of 
the  party  in  crossing  this  dangerous  sheet  of  water,  though  such  an  event  had  nearly 
happened. 
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m  APPENDIX  TO  MPOKt  OF  OOMMISSIQNERS  ON 

The  canoe  conveying  the  CommiMionen'  lervanta  wu  upiet  nearly  in  the  middle,  and 
but  for  the  nreseiiM  of  nwd  of  the  paitM,  and  the  raady  and  Judieiou  aid  afforded  by  the 
two  corporau  of  the  Roj^l  Sappers  and  Minero,  who  were  also  crosaing  in  a  canoe  at  no  neat 
Astance,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  drowned,  the  water  exceeding  in  all  probabilitf 
forty  fcMi*  iepth.  and  the  diUBnee  from  aitlier  almre  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  doleMcn 
«Meh  annomeed  tfie  niifaitane  firtt  drew  attention  to  the  spot,  and  the  deaperale  conifition 
-of  the  suffering  narties,  soon  became  evident  by  means  of  n  telexcone.  They  were,  however 
rescued,  as  has  been  stated,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the  shore,  by  the  aid  of  a  party  who 
proceeded  as  quickly  as  ponsible  to  their  relief  without  any  other  injury  than  cold  aad 
.<ifiMustk>n  One  of  the  oaronwter  stands  and  some  articles  belonging  to  the  Comm:s< 
iBioncrs  went  to  the  bottom ;  but  they  were  the  less  regretted,  as  in  addition  to  the  proba< 
1>le  loos  of  Hfe,  it  was  at  first  believed  that  all  their  valuable  papers,  clothes,  and  such 
baggage  as  they  possessed,  had  shared  the  same  fate. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  on  the  following  day  to  Captain  Hansard  and  one 
of  the  Indians.  A  nooae,  soppoaed  to  ba  the  &m  of  one  of  the  two  riwt  a  few  days 
previously,  had  been  heard  bellowinr  at  a  distance.  In  searching  for  it  near  the 
ohore  of  the  lake,  the  discharge  of  fht^  gnn  overset  the  canoe,  llie  In&n  not  being 
able  to  swim,  a  circumstance  verv  unusual  witti  the  Mvm  tribes,  wu  on  the  point  (3 
Iwing  drowned  but  for  Captain  Hansard,  who  saved  his  lire  by  assisting  him  to  support 
himself  on  the  bottom  of  ihc  canoe,  and  safely  conveyed  him  to  the  shore,  irfter  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour.  They  were  both  greatly  exhausted,  and  suffering  extremely  from  cold  on 
arriving  at  the  cam». 

The  camp  on  Lake  Wallagasquigwam  offered  the  means  of  repose  and  rest  which  had 
become  necessary,  as  also  for  concerting  future  operations.  The  narometers  were  placed 
In  a  secure  and  permanent  position  for  observation,  at  the  periods  named  fur  the  like 
p«npose  at  the  Great  Falls.    The  results  are  as  follows : — 


RBttrd  </  the  Bannutrk  Obmvatiuu,  %t.—{Omlmwti.) 

Date, 

StXioa. 

Bw. 

Hright. 

Th.A. 

TI1.D. 

W«alhBk*a 

•    A.M. 

Caa|^  oa  Laks  Walbfa. 

A. 

98-974 

^c. 

9iC. 

Tsatperataie  cf 

\7iZ.    '''"*'"' 

No.  9. 

M-031 

zeiF. 

38   F. 

air,6Aai..35*C. 

3 

98  890 

36|F. 

34   F. 

373 

735-9 

3  C. 

2|C! 

376 

736-2 

3  C. 

It 

Saasstatioa. 

A. 

W-069 

«  C. 

4JC. 

N».«. 

99-080 

44   P. 

43   F. 

3 

89 -OK 

To. 

48   P. 

873 

786-8 

41 C. 

S7fl 

;a6-«i 

«  c. 

4*C 

4    P.M. 

8aaMSlati<M. 

A. 

99  060 

HC 

4»C. 

Ne.1. 

99  088 

48   P. 

49   P. 

3 

99-039 

41    F. 

.  49   F. 

' 

373 

736-9 

•  C. 

41 C. 

37« 

T37-08 

5  C. 

4fC. 

SeBt.», 
Ham. 

Siuestatfoa. 

A. 

«9-1«0 

6}C. 

4|C. 

No.l. 

99110 

44   P. 

43   F. 

air,€a.x.,9rP. 

a 

99  140 

41iP. 

4«|F. 

S7S 

74* -1 

6iC. 

HC. 

, 

37« 

740-0 

«*C. 

4tC. 

la 

A. 

99-191 

8fC. 

7  C. 

• 

No.  a. 

t9-9SS 

49*  f. 

46iF. 

3 

99-175 

474  F. 

44iF. 

373 

740-8 

SiC. 
8tC. 

7}C. 

' 

37S 

740-9 

7}C. 

1 

4    >.M. 

Samestalte. 

A. 

99-189 

ejc. 

«iC.' 

. 

Ne.a. 

99-930 

45}  P. 

45   P. 

* 

3 

99-179 

45}  F. 

43   F. 

S7S 

949-S 

»  C. 

«4C. 

S7C 

749-1 

7  C 

HC. 

Hsi 

(ht,  868  fert. 

lp«pt.30, 

' 

ft    A.M. 

Same  3w;.4ii. 

A.   1 

SB -316 

+3J 

+8 

' 

Ma.  9. 

99-379 

37 

37 

s 

90 '391 

Ml 

3? 

i 

878 

m-6 

•fs' 

■¥» 

TnapemtarB  of 

378 

744-1 

1 

•♦•3        ■ 

+8 

Bin6|A.ir.,97P. 

NCmTH-EASTER^  BOUNDAEY. 


Oot  1,  ti  A.M. 

I    r.M. 


Temperature  of  Air,  88* 
»>  »    48 

Lake,  88 


TTie  party  having  obtained  the  necessarv  rest  at  the  kke,  and  future  opentiona  baviw 
been  determined,  two  divisiona  were  formed,  one  to  explore  to  the  north  aTfer  aa  the  hwd 
waters  of  the  Penobscot:  the  other  to  procef d  down  tlie  river  AUegash,  and  to  aicend  th« 
Bt  John's,  from  its  confiuence  to  the  Lake  Woola.tnqu.guam,  wKcrTa  rendetlo^wS 
appointed,  and  expected  to  take  place  within  a  fortnight. 

to  thSi^^'F^Ssrand  Xnctfo  Serick^^ "  "''"'  '^'''^'''''  '^^  "^'^^^  "^  ^^ 
«»  tJ^t^J^J^^^  u*^u  ^^""'K'wh' which  had  been  found  diflBcult  by  the  party  ascendinc 
It  from  the  Great  Palls,  became  still  more  so  in  the  descent,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  thi 
waters  usuaJ  towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  when  they  have  their  minimum  height  for 
U'"a  ui  the  debouchementof  the  AUegash  from  the  lake,  and  about  two  miles  bdow  it. 
a  formidable  rapid  was  nassed  by  portage,  and  another  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  wluch 
much  damaged  one  of  the  canoes,  but  the  navigation  was  effected  without  other  injufV  as  far 
as  the  termmahon  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  when  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  damaged 
wioe,  tTMiafemng  the  men  belonging  to  it  to  one  of  those  which  had  be^  intended  tobe 

.r  ♦i.^'^n  *h«  *«"n'"ation  of.the  above-mentioned  chain  of  lakes,  forming  the  head  watera 
of  the  AUegash,  to  the  falls  of  that  river,  a  continued  series  of  rapids  and  shoal  water, 
alternates  with  occasional  deep  pools  and  still  water.  Some  of  the  rapids  are  formidable 
nifp  J.  r/%  '^y-  vk"  -l^^'  '^.^log-^h.  although  not  so  considerable  as  the 
Great  Falls  of  St.  John,  either  in  their  height  or  in  the  volume  of  water  precipiuted  over 
its  bed,  are  yet  an  impassable  ban  ler,  and  the  cancJes  and  instruments,  aa  aLo  the  oro- 
Tisions,  were  transported  across  a  portage  to  the  river  below  the  falls 
Bi-rlvLT/iS"""  below  the  falls  are  again  rapids,  a  succession  of  which  continue! 
nearly  to  the  confli  nee  of  the  nver  with  the  St.  John's:  one  of  them  is  both  difficult  and 

Sr?^T''  T^T  '*"°*'' '""!?'  "^r^^  J"  *.*'"  ""P}^'  """^  »"«'  '''"'h^'l  t«  Fe«"  amongst 
Sbilpf  „V  litT"  ""'^P^^Tf  •  ^Z  ^T**"  '^^^^  ^"  ^"'•«"'  the  same  who  was  Et- 
•ubject  of  particular  notice  before,  and  who  was  so  nearly  drowned  in  Lake  WaUams- 

UST"'  mT  "  «"«=h  alarmed,  that  he  totally  lost  aU  self-poisesakm,  and  declSS 
himself  unable  to  manage  his  canoe,  which  was  transferred  to  another.  This  is  not  the> 
K  ?„V-  f  ii"  "'  eeneraUy;  they  are  brave  and  skUful,  and  by  far  the  best  conductora, 
Dotli  for  intelligence  and  with  reference  to  peraonal  safety. 

T«v/w'"/^^  confluence  of  the  AUegash  to  the  exit  of  the  St.  John's  River  from  the 
Lake  Woolastaquaguam,  the  navigation  is  subject  to  few  serious  interruption.,  as  far  up 
as  a  group  of  islands,  the  Indian  name  of  which  is  UnscseTaoui,  and^aawible  without 
damage  to  cwioes  with  tolerable  skill  and  care;  but  above  the  UlandTto^uTuke  S  tS 
head  of  theoMtm.  branch  of  the  St  John'.,  it  i.  of  the  worst  poss  b  e  JeLSo^  a„S 
to  one,  not  intent  on  overcppiing  diffipulties,  and  unused  to  such  a  s,)ecies  of  nStion. 
would  appear  insunnountable,  there  being  no  other  means  of  progress,  the  woods^einc 
mipenetra^le  even  tD  an  Indian  dog  till  the  snow  falls ;  the  ascint  of  the  river  was  tS 
fore  accompanied  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  injury  to  the  eanoes,  espediJly  to  tho7e 
••elonging  to  the  Induns,  was  to  a  serious  extent.  y^-^j  w  mose 

Ap  ,Sn?T~  ^^  *''"  "*^  °f  ^"'"''"y?  ?■'.'  •"*""''  °^  ***  expedition  suceeeded  in  reaching 
fte  point  of  rcndeavous,  and  accomplished  a  meeting  as  projected,  having  been  anticipatoS 

«neJtinffi^  ?),?"**  "" -'^  '°  K '•  ^'""^  ^'**"'  "'  **""  Penobscot,  and  were  a«xiK 
expecting  them,  their  provisions  being  nearly  expended;  though  they  were  fortunatelv 
ijeheved  from  the  fear  of  actual  starvation  by  having  succeedel  in  kiSing  a  fine  .S 
Two  noted  Indian  huntei.  were  dM  faUen  in  With,  wfio  had  been  aueeewL  wkh  ^^ 

Regitttr  of  the  Barometer  from  Lake  WaUngurdgmam,  descending  the  AUegaA  and 
ascemdtng  the  Rwer  St.  John,  to  the  Lake  WooUutaquaguam. 


Oct.  2, 

8    A.M. 


II 

Oct.  3, 

"8    A.M. 


3    F.M. 


Station. 


First  Camp,  at  the  foot  of 
the  portage,  below  the 
Lake  Wallagaaquiquam. 


At  Camp,  about  twenty 
miles  below  the  Lake  on 
the  AUegash. 


Bu. 


376 


Hei^t 


741-8 
.741-9 


TbA. 


TkCu 


42 
42 


IWaather,  Ac. 


«>>t,«8 

Ifal. 

' 

.. 

• 

■ 

1   376 

732  75 

7sa-9 

8iC. 

47   F. 

I 
igh^  731  net. 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

* 

Temp. 


of  Air,  46° 
Hirer,  51 


Temp,  of  Air,  49" 
„      Ki«er,  SO 


,  5  n- 

i 
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Record  qfthe  Barometrie  Obienatioiu,  Ifc. — {ConHmud) 


Dit*. 

Btattoii. 

Bw. 

Height 

Tb.A. 

Th.D; 

Wsathsr.Ae. 

Oct.  4, 

8    A.M. 

Camp  above  the   Falls  of 
the  AUegaah. 

876 

734-9 
734-9 

8|C. 

39 

Height,  637  feet. 

9* 
Oct.  5, 

8    A.M. 

Camp  on  the  right  bank  of 
the    St.   John's    River, 
half  a  mile  above    the 
Confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gash. 

•  a 

376 

755-45 
755-5 

-UC. 

-ijc. 

80   F. 

Temp,  of  air,  40°; 
wind  north'west; 
cold  with  snow  and 
sleet.    The  ther- 
mometer  could  not 
be  held  with  safety 
in  the  water,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream. 

7     P.M. 

.. 

• 

• 

Temp.ofair,37»F. 

m 

••                                ■•                                ■•                                •• 

Height,  615  feet 

• 

• 

Temp,  of  river,  43« 
»           air,  32 

Oct.  6, 

8   A.M. 

At  Camp,  ten  miles  above 
the   Confluence   of   the 
Allcvash,  on  the  River 
St.  John. 

376 

760-75 
760-75 

-4   C. 
-4   C. 

35   F. 

6iP.M. 

••                                ••                                •■                                •• 

• 

• 

Temp,  of  air,  21^* 
F. 

Height,  574  feet. 

Oct  7. 

8   A.M. 

At  Camp  nn    St.  John's      376      753-45 
River.                                            753-4 

Height.  659  feet. 

-OJC. 
-OJC. 

31    F. 

Oct.  8, 

8  A.M. 

At  Camp  on  St.  John's, 
about  ten    miles   above 
the  Great  Black  River. 

376 

748-3 
748-3 

?{ 

46 

I    P.M. 

Height,  713  feet. 

••                                ••                                ••                                •• 

Temp,  of  air,  58° 
»     river,  46 

Oct.  9, 

8   A.M. 

Camp  on  St.  John's,  north 
of  the  Islands  Unseseva- 
que.    (Beaver  Camp.) 

376 

744-3 
744-3 

11  C. 
11  c. 

53    F. 

•  • 

2iP.M. 

• 

Height,  830  feet 

Temp,  of  air,  60* 
„     river,  52 

Oct.  10, 

8  A.M. 

Camp  on  St.  John's  River, 
estimated  ten  miles  above 
the  Islands. 

376      735  0 
785-0 

9)C. 
9)C. 

50 

Height,  855  fcet. 

Oct.  11, 

8   A.M. 

below  the  Forks,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the 
MeUwaauem  River  with 
the  St  John. 

376 

739-75 
739-75 

-8*C. 
— 3}C. 

35    F. 

•  • 

Height,  910  feet. 

Oct.  13, 

8  A.M. 

Camn  on  St  John's,  ten    No.  3      39-I18 
miles  above  the  Forks. 

Height,  953  feet. 

39  C. 

33   F. 

Oct.  13, 

8   A.M. 

Camp  on  St.  John's,  est!- 
jBSted  thrss*  wj!«s  bsfcw 
the  Lake  Woolastaqui- 
guam. 

376 

729-15 
729  -1 

8  C. 

46iF. 

Height.  1,049  feet. 

NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

Record  tf  the  Barometric  Obeervatione,  Ifc. — {ContiHued.) 


33 


IMt. 

SUtion. 

Bw. 

HtlRht. 

TI1.A. 

TIlD. 

WMthn,  tit. 

Oct.  13, 

lliA.M. 

>  •             •  •             •  ■ 

,  , 

.  , 

,  , 

Temp,  of  river,  45"" 

IIJ 

Lake  WooluUquaguam. 

No.  3 
373 

38-650 
727-8 

55   F. 
14   C. 

55 
14   C. 

« 

Height,  1,075  feet. 

* 

i 


RegUter  of  Barometric  Obeervationt  from  Lake  Wallagaequigwam  to  the  Head  IVateri 
of  the  Penobscot  and  Lake  Woolastaijuaffuam. 


Date. 

Station. 

Bw. 

Height. 

Th.A. 

Th.  D. 

Oct.  1, 

8      A.M. 

At  the  south'weat   end  of  the 
Portage  between  the  AUegash 
and  Penobscot  Waters. 

No.  3 
373 

28  -692 
728  -45 

47    F. 
8   C. 

47     F. 
8     C. 

l» 

n 

Middle  of  the  Portage. 

No.  3 
373 

28  -659 
727  -50 

51    F. 
lOiC. 

50     F. 
10    C. 

Height,  1,301  feet. 

Oct.  4, 

Si     A.M. 

On  top  of  a  hill,  1}  miles  west 
of  Camp  or  Portage  be'.'\t  '«>' 
AUegash      and      Penobiciot 
waters. 

No.  3 
373 

28-357 
719-75 

41    F. 
3iC. 

38J  F. 
3J  C. 

>» 

10 

At  the  Camp  on  Return. 

No.  3 
373 

28-825 
731-8 

43tF. 
6iC. 

42i  F. 
6     C. 

Height,  1,150  feet  (doubtful). 

Oct.  6 

6|A.M. 

On  Sea  Gull  Lake. 

No.  3 

2&  '533 

23    F. 

23     F. 

373 

750-6 

-4   C. 

-4     C. 

rt 

10 

On   Small  Lake  at    the    head 
waters  of  the  Penobecot. 

No.  3 
373 

29  -625 
752-3 

43iF. 
6   C. 

43     F. 
H  C. 

Oct.  7. 

3}    P.M. 

Top  of  a  hill  721°  west  of  Camp 
on   the   head   waters  at  the 
Penobscot  River. 

No.  3 
373 

27  -951 
709-7 

52    F. 
11    C. 

51     F. 
11     C. 

Height,  3,158  feet. 

.,      8, 

10  a.m. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bill  visited      No.  3         28-970 
before.                                          373         735  5 

Height,  1,300  feet. 

55    F. 
14   C. 

55     F. 
14     C. 

.,     9, 

m 

On  top  of  the  ridge  visited  on      No.  3         28  -404 
the  7th.                                        373         720-9 

'                                    Height,  1,680  feet. 

54   F. 
12   C. 

53     F. 
12     C. 

„    10, 

H 

Extreme  Source  of  St.  John's 
River  above  I^ake  Woolasta- 
quaguam. 

No.  3 
373 

28-457 
722-6 

51    F. 
lOJC. 

51     F. 
lOJ  C. 

-  Height,  1,315  feet. 

. 

..      11, 

6 

Portage  above  Lake  WooluU-      No.  3         38-649 
quaguam.                                      373       727 -60 

32 
-Oi 

33 
-0} 

Height,  1,349  feet. 

a*.  APPENDIX  10  HHBCkKT  Q»  eOHMIfllMWERS  ON 

Regitter  rf  Baromttrie  OtHvimtkm  JtfemHtm  M»  MNrST.  /oik^  /tvm  Lake  Wootai- 

taM.toLau.r  ' 


Om» 

OMha. 

■Wk 

HmImIi^' 

TIE*; 

n.ift 

Oct.  1S,8.A.I«. 

Cunp  on  St.  John'*  deaMnding 
river,   from  Lak*  WooUsiar 
quaguun,. 

No.,  3 
373 

1 

No.  3 
'    979 

28-991 
736-4 

4StF. 
7|C. 

4H». 

„          8  P.M. 

Same  itation. 

28-973 
733-8 

53   F. 
13iC. 

66* 
13J 

»        » 

N^ar  the  lame  pikee  Belbw. 

"  S7ff 

73r-« 

737-0 

•      9   C. 
9   C. 

^  4* 

1^                                             HeiglU,  U06S  &•!. 

Oct.  17,  9  A.M. 

Forkf  of  Sk.  Jol-a'a  and  Meta-  \   No.  3         29-Qa&        42   F. 
waquem.                                  |      373       738 -9              9   C. 

47     F. 
9    C. 

Heights  939  faaU 
!  Agraeing  nearlt^  with  romlt*.  obtained  from  obicnrations  marie  on  the  1  Ith 
initant,  in  ascending  to  the  Ikkei  the  fbmer  itatien  being  a  ihon  distance 
below. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Forks  of  the  Metawaquenn,  a  small  river,  tributary  to  the 
St.  John's,  the  extreme  source  of  which  is  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  disputed 
territory-,  it  was  proposed  to  proceed  by  ascending  tlint  river,  and  by  portage  through  the 
Tooda  'separating  it  from  Lake  Echemin,  aad,  gaiiting  that  lak^  to  proceed  thencs'  to 
Quebec. 

The  greater  proportion  of  men  and  canoes  were  therefore  here  discliarged,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  return  to  the  Great  Falls  by  the  River  St.  John,  and 
thence  to  Frederickton,  tlie  Commissioners  reserving  for  their  own  use  only  such  as  were 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  Metawaquem,  with  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  to 
take  them  to  Lake  Echemin,  the  first  settlement  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

The  portage  through  the  woods,  from  the  head  of  the  river  Metawaquem  to  the  Lake 
Bcheniin,  l)eing  effected,  it  becime  obvious  that  the  chief  objeets.of  the  expedition  bad 
been  attained  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the  forest  by  the  rigours  of  the 
fast  approaching  winter.  The  leaves  had  mostly  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the  first  view  of 
a  clearing,  as  they  gained  the  shore  of  Lake  Ecliemin,  presented  to  them  a  surface  covered 
with  snow  still  continuing  to  fall,  accompanied  with  severe  cold,  which  announced  the 
close  of  the  hitherto  favourable  season. 


Barometric  Obttnationi  at  Lake  EtkmiKi 


Da«» 

BulliH, 

Bw. 

■•w*. 

TluA. 

Tb.D. 

Oct.  20,  10  A.M. 

At  Lake  Echemin,  thirteen  feet 
above  theneter. 

No.  3 
376 

29-201 
741   T 

31    F. 

+  ♦ 

36     F. 
+  9 

Height,  9S7  feet.                                                 1 

Oct,  21, 

On  top  of  hill  on  Quebec  road, 
the  highest  visible  point  of 
the  chain  of  hills,  claimed  by 
the  Aaerioans  aahighlaadM 

376    1  736-05      |  +1        |  +8 
Second  Reading  ditto. 

Height  1, 21 7 (bet 

Barometer  373,  and  No.  3,  were  put  up,  but  not  registered,  air 

being  detected  in  both. 

Oct.  21, 

On- the  22Dd  of  October,  the  CommisaioBera  arrivad  at  Quebec,  and  waited 
on  his  Eicellenejr  the  Right  Hoiiaurablo  Pottktt.Xhomf  son,  who  had  just 
landed  from  Her  Majesty's  (hip  Pique. 

3Kf 


Oct.  36.  13. 


3i  ^.M. 


>* 


At  Quebec,  on  the  Cavilier,  in 
the  Citadel  on  Cue  Diamond, 
„  3  feet  above  the  Platform,  ai- 
certained  to  be  333  feet  3 
incfaea  above  the  Platform; 
'  thia  was  selected  as  being 
the  highest  known  point. 

On  Queen's  Wharf,  nine  feet 
above  high  water,  in  the 
River  SU  La^ 


Aan 


A. 
No.  2 
No.  a 

376 


Oct.  30,  3} 


Oek30,4 


Nov.  1,  8,  PiM. 
Not.  3,9 

»        II 

.»       ** 
»        4 

Hov.  3,  IC 
»  U 
»  13 
»  1},  A.M. 

»         3i 
»       4- 

Nw.  9,  lOJ 


Again   on  the  Cavalier  in  the 
Citadel. 


On    Queen's    WhaiT,   Quebw, 
tame  place  bcAn. 


On  the  Cavalier  on  th«  Citadalt 
aa  before. 


On  QiMe»'i  Wharf^M  Uefon. 


No.  a 
376 


No.  a 
376 


No.  3 
376 

No.  a 


At  Qiiebee,  tiity  feet  above  the 
Kiear  St.  Lawnene*. 

Sameitatiao. 


Same 

Same  i 
SamnMliM. 

Same  station.' 


No.  3 


376 


376 


No.  3 
376 


No.  2 
376 

376 

No.  a. 
3:6 

376 


S$m)Mtiim- 


No.  2 

376 
No  2 

376 
No.  2 

378 
No  2 

376 


Htl|ht 


39  -873 
39  -891 
39-440 
39-440 
758  -45 
758-40 


30-235 
767 -25 
767-2 
767-4 
767-3 

39  -883 
758-0 
758  05 
758-0 
758-05 

39-737 
99  ^SS- 
29-733 
758  1 
758-15 
758  1 

29  529 
29  -535 
29  -526 

748-9 

748-9 

749  0 

749  a 

7491 

29-866 

29  -866 

29  -875 
738  I 
758-5 
757-7 
757  •♦ 

760-7 
76U-& 

30  140 
764-05 
7G4  0I 

30-125 
76a:-9& 

7ffS-9 

SO  -076 
762  -75 

764  -65 
764-46 
764-4 
764-1 

763-8 
763-63 

29-856 
;57-0 

29  -748 
758-8 

29 -703 
733-6 

29-IOB 
751  -3 


TkA. 


Sl^F. 
SliF. 
54  F. 
54  F. 
11  C. 
II    C 


Th.D. 


50     F. 
50     F. 


53 
53 


57 
14 


14  C. 
14  C. 
14   C. 

60JF. 

13iC- 
13iC. 
13tC. 
13|C. 

53  F. 
52  F. 
50|F. 

»  e. 

7  C. 
7   C. 

45    F. 

44iF. 

44    F. 

5JC: 

5  C. 

6  C. 
6  C. 
6   C. 


50     F. 
50     F. 


50 

F. 

54 

F. 

54  F. 

64  F. 

54i 

F. 

56| 

F. 

55 

F. 

55 

F. 

55 

F. 

55 

F. 

46 

F. 

45 

F. 

44* 

F. 

44*  rt 

43 

F. 

43 

R 

62  F. 
16|C. 
161 C. 

57  F. 
16   C. 

16iC. 

55  F. 
16   C. 

16  C. 

16  C. 

16  C. 

16  C. 

16  C. 

16  CI 

50 

m 

5C 

Vii 

!.0 

12} 

SO 

12 


40  R 

40  F. 

41  F. 

39  e: 

38f  F. 

39>  R 

39-  R: 

39  F. 


44  F. 

43< 

R 

44  F. 

43 

F. 

44  F. 

43 

R 

6tC. 

42> 

6tC. 

4Ui 

6iC. 

42J 

6iC. 

42' 

17iC. 

63 

F. 

171 C. 

63-> 

r: 

63  F. 

62  F. 

62  F. 

59  F. 

62  F. 


62     R 


59' 

K. 

62 

F. 

60 

F. 

60 

R 

6U 

F. 

69 

F. 

60 

F. 

60 

FT 

53 
53 
5-3 
53 
63- 
63 
68- 
53 


trkl 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OP  COMMISSIONERS  ON 


4I«ifrht  of  the  l1«tfoim  on  the  CiUiUl  of  Qtiebac. 
Dy  Finit  Svriet      .         .331  iMt. 
Uy  Second  do.       .        .  333  hot. 
By  MMiumneiit  .        .  333  teot  i  inches. 

Diagram. 


P, 


~^  , 


C:i;i.-  DiaminJ. 


liitvr  at   utM'ivuLii 


IT 


(f<    <i>^ 


(luc«n'«  >MMtf. 


t 


Sliwi  Iradl^  to  WolCt-i  CoTt. 


Regitter  qf  Barometric  Obtervatiotu  made  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Metite, 

and  at  the  Great  Fall*. 


Date. 

Sutlon. 

Bur. 

Hdght 

T11.A. 

Tun. 

Oct.  30, 

At  the  month  of   the   Melcsc 
Kiver,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

No.  3 
373 

39-817 
757  -34 

43    F. 

nc. 

35i 
2     C. 

Nov.  3,  H  P.M. 

On  the  Metiae  river. 

No.  3 
373 

38  -974 
743  -55 

32    F. 
0   C. 

32     F. 
0    C. 

Nov.  3,  12 

Large  Lake  Meleae. 

No.  3 
373 

39-416 
740-7 

30 
-1 

30 
-1 

Nov.  4.  10  a.m.    . 

Loit  Lake  of  Meti«e. 

No.  3 
373 

39130 
740-0 

-30 

-1 

-30 
-1 

Nov.  7, 

On  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Metiae  Hiver. 

No.  3 
373 

39-224 
742-5 

72iF. 
22    C. 

72?  F. 
33     C. 

Barometer  N 

9.  3,  broke 

by  accident. 

Nov.  11,3} 

On  St.  Francii  River. 

373 

743-4 

70  F? 

7     C. 

Hill  at  TemisconU  Portagfc. 

373 

735-3 

-3   C. 

-4     C. 

..        9 

Top  of  hill. 

373 

735-3 

-6   C. 

-6    C. 

Nov.  12,  7i 

Lake  Temisconta. 

373 

764  -35 

-9   C. 

-9    C. 

At  Madawoska. 

373 

755  -45 

-9   C. 

-9 

Nov.  14, 

At  the  Great  Falls,  fourteen  feet 
below  the  standard  barometer 
in  the  Obsevvatory. 

B. 

373 
377 

39  -576 
751-4 
751-3 

35 

+  1 
+  2 

35 

+  3 
+  3 

On  examination  of  the  above  observations  it  is  apparent,  that  such  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  some  of  them,  the  barometers  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  that  it  would 
lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  to  infer  the  heights  from  such  discordant  sources  only; 
they  are  therefore  chiefly  derived  from  other  means,  as  detailed  in  the  Report. 

Having  protracted  their  proceedinKs  in  tiie  country,  as  l>e{pre  detailoj,  and  as  long  as 
the  season  would  permit,  pursuant  to  Uieir  instructions,  the  Commissioners  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  Englapd. 


NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 


rh.D.  1 

I5i 

'2 

C. 

13 

F. 

0 

C. 

10 

1 

0 

1 

2?  F.  1 

t2 

C. 

7 

C. 

4 

C. 

6 

C. 

9 

C. 

9 

15 

9 

2 

In  lubmittinff  this  detail  of  the  barometric  reccnnoisRanre  of  the  diiputed  territory, 
it  ii  not  intended  to  insist,  that  the  observations  and  resulU  are  the  most  perfect  that 
could  have  been  made  under  any  circumstances.  A  slight  examination  of  the  map  will 
•how,  that  the  elevations  determined  apply  to  a  distance  upwards  of  250  miles  in  length, 
vii.— from  the  Bay  of  Chnleurs  to  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot.  Owing  to  the 
pressing  emei^ncy  of  the  case,  two  months  only  of  open  season  could  be  devoted  to  the 
examination,  including  all  the  difficulties  of  exploring  an  almost  unknown  region,  not 
admitting  of  celerity  of  movement,  by  the  total  want  of  roads,  or  the  use  of  animals  for 
transport  of  any  kind. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  obviouslv  presumptuous  to  pretend,  that  the 
results  are,  in  all  cases,  absolutely  correct,  even  as  far  aa  the  nature  of  barometers  will 
allow. 

But  aa  the  difference  between  the  real  and  assumed  elevation  of  the  starting  point 
at  the  Great  Falls  is  no  less  than  1500  feet,  and  as  the  assumption  of  the  American  high- 
lands, at  thj  lake  Metise  result  from  that  assumed  difference,  it  was  not  a  nnatl  quantity 
which  was  required  to  be  determined. 

Barometers  of  a  far  inferior  construction  to  those  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
observations  far  more  loosely  made,  and  less  carefully  registered,  would  have  been  amply 
■ufficient  to  determine  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  the  assumed  facts. 

Were  not  the  proofs  ample  to  show,  as  ascertained  by  the  corresponding  height  of  the 
Great  Falls,  deduced  barometrically  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  by  actunl  level  from 
the  tide  at  Chapel  Bar,  that  the  atmospheric  influences,  in  the  lower  strata  at  least,  are 
continuous  and  correspondent  over  a  considerable  space  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  distance  of  the  standard  barometer  at  the  Great  Falls  was,  in  most  cases, 
too  great  for  comparison  within  reasonable  limits  of  accuracy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact 
to  a  certain  extent.  An  examination  of  the  simultaneous  observations  at  the  Great  Falls, 
and  at  other  distant  places,  with  the  intervals  between  them,  will  make  manifest  that  an 
error  must  frequently  result  from  the  differences  of  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  then 
prevailing  at  the  respective  places.  But  a  similar  investigation  will  also  prove,  that  in  no 
case  did  such  a  want  of  accordance  exist,  to  render  the  argument  of  a  continuous  line  of 
maximum  elevation  liable  to  dispute,  beyond  comparatively  insignificant  limits. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  have  instituted  a  series  of 
barometric  observations,  including  the  record  of  other  atmospheric  phenomena,  which  has 
been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  and  hourly,  day  and  night,  for  a  period  exceeding  three 
Tears.  The  results  have  demonstrated  a  prevailing  W  which  is  found  to  afltect  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column,  between  the  morning  and  evening  observations.  They 
•re  not  yet  made  public ;  but  an  opportunity  has  offered  of  testing  some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  at  the  Great  Falls  by  this  law,  and  it  is  found  that  the  same  inferences  are 
deduced  in  both  cases.  It  will  hereafter  be  expedient,  with  the  permission  of  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  to  examine  analytically 
the  whole  series  of  observations  made  in  the  disputed  territory,  with  a  view  to  lay  them 
before  the  scientific  world  in  a  more  mature  form  than  is  now  practicable. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  further,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  result, 
obtained  by  establishing  the  standard  barometer  at  the  Great  Falls,  it  was  the  only  place  in 
or  naar  the  disputed  territory,  the  actual  height  of  which  had  been  previously  determined, 
or  could  be  ascertained ;  and  that  after  personal  examination  of  the  district,  experience  has 
■hown  it  to  be  the  best  which  could  have  been  selected,  even  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country  existed  before  commencing  the  operations. 

The  barometric  observations  as  detailed  are  complete  and  faithful  copies  from  the 
original  registers,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  respective  parties,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
Foreign  Omce. 
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